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THE COMMUNE 

PART I 

PARIS IN A FEVER 
' CHAPTER I 

FACE TO FACE WITH THE CONQUERORS 

Hour after hour the murmuring crowd on the Place de la 
Bastille, on to which the Boulevards Beaumarchais and 
Richard-Lenoir, the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and 
the quays of the Saint-Martin canal poured their compact 
masses of people, grew larger and larger. It was February 26, 
1871. 

At a monster demonstration, constantly recurring, Paris, 
for two days past, had grown excited around the July colunm. 
All who had suffered by the siege flocked there : workmen of 
the faubourgs, humble citizens of the eighty quarters of the 
city, disarmed soldiers — ^a people in a state of fever, half insane 
through its long confinement. Sunday saunterers were 
mingled with those who were disconsolate over the capitula- 
tion, with patriots celebrating the anniversary of 1848 and 
that Republic which had strangled the Empire, and which the 
National Assembly, a^ter the revival of September, threatened 
anew. 

Long tracks and eddies of people moved backwards and 
forwards. Nearly a hundred battalions of the National 
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Guard, headed by a band, and each man witha buttonhole of 
immortelles, had already filed past. They carried large 
wreaths and bunches of flags. Clusters of people, hanging on 
the railings, crowded on the base, and, scaling the bronze 
cocks, oscillated, storming the enormous column, which was 
buried from top to bottom under an accumulation of flowers 
for mourning and conmiemoration, suspended banners, black 
and tricoloured standards. Each time a battalion appeared, 
groups of clarions at the four comers of the monument sent 
forth a shrill blast. Other clarions, on the balcony on high, 
replied. On the very summit the golden figure of Liberty, 
crowned with greenery, took its flight, shaking in one hand the 
broken chains of slavery, and in the other, bound to the torch 
of civilization, a red flag, which flapped in the breeze. 

' Chambord won't climb up to pull that flag down !' said a 
big red-haired man, who was looking aloft through an eyeglass. 

* Nor Badingue* either I' 

It was a clear- voiced, laughing workwoman who spoke. 
Tickled, she turned round, exclaiming : 
' Keep your hands to yourself T 

* You can say what you like, citizen,' said a National 
Guard, dressed in a blouse, touching the red-haired man 
on the shoulder with great conviction ; ' but if I had to do 
with the heap of lawyers who have betrayed us to the Prus- 
sians, I'd . . .' And he made a gesture as though exter- 
minating obnoxious vermin. 

The man with the eyeglass vehemently approved. 

'And those fellows call theiftselves Republicans! .Favre, 
Picard, and Simon are nothing but white-livered scoundrels — 
that's what they are.' 

There was laughter. The crowd's concentrated pain and 
anger was eased by this outburst of censorious good-humour. 

' All forms of reaction are in conspiracy,' resumed a towns- 
man, academic-looking in his frock-coat. * Who's at the head' 
of the army? Vinoy — an instrument of the 2nd of December, 
a senator of the Empire, the man ■;vho shot men down in 

♦ A nickname given to Napoleon III.— Tra«s. 
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January. . • • Thiers, the Orleanist, is at the head of the 
executive power ! . . • If Paris doesn't look out . . / 

Distant cheers and acclamations were heard. 

' What is it ?* asked the workwoman, raising a sickly face, 
in which shone ardent eyes. There was a certain grace in her 
thinness, and her shoulders were still drawn together through 
long hours of waiting in file, in the snow and the cold, before 
the butchers' shops. 

* Light Infantry, my fine woman !' 

The blue-and-gray soldiers approached at a quick step, and 
filed past. 

The crowd applauded. Some sailors, red-necked where 
their square collars did not protect them, wandered about 
among the group^ An Artillery-man had his arm round the 
waist of a Quartermaster. Putting her hands to her mouth, 
trumpet-like, the workwoman uttered a piercing : 

' Long live the army ! long live the Conmiune !' 

The Commune ! — ^that had gradually become the cry of 
almost the whole of the National Guard. . . . The citizen 
army — at this time already rid of the dead-weight of its 
wealthy members, who, hastening to look after their family 
or business interests, had left Paris as soon as the gates were 
thrown open — was divided into two classes : the middle class 
and the people. The former, consisting of shopkeepers, 
employ^, and, generally speaking, orderly folk who were 
anxious to return to quiet industrial progress and their former 
habits, was passive ; the latter, composed of workmen, both 
good and bad — ^that body of workmen whose numbers had 
been increased by those whom the prosperity of the Empire 
and the great works of Baron Haussmann had attracted to 
the capital, and who alone formed a population, crushed by 
deamess of living and without employment since the war — 
was active. Riff-raff and deserters also belonged to the party 
of action. To all these, who on September 4 had united to 
overthrow the Empire and found the Republic, the announce- 
ment of the municipal elections came as a great joy. Cruel 
was their disappointment when they were postponed. Paris 

1—2 
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claimed the perfect right to manage her own affairs, to appoint 
her municipal Council — ^her Commune. The words were 
different, but they m^ant the same thing. The majority of 
peopl^ooked upon the second as merely a synonym ; many 
regarded it as a vague but good word, which advantageously 
completed the word * Republic '; only a few stretched its mean- 
ing to suit their ambitions or to the extent of their rancouf. 

This cry of ' Vive la Commune !' was continued. 

Suddenly there was a tumult. Clenched fists fell on an 
individual who, shaken, seized by thf arms and the throat, 
was seen to pass amidst shouts and blows. ' He's a spy ! 
He was noting down the numbers of the battalions in his 
pocket-book ! Kill him, drown him !' The indignation of 
the people was roused to its utmost. The magnetism of the 
crowd, the irritation caused by a four months' siege, and the 
old hatred of the faubourgs for the convict-warders of the 
Empire, were concentrated in the hands of the furious men 
\^o yonder pursued the police officer as he was dragged along 
by two Light Infantrymen. The man with the eyeglass, who, 
in cold blood, would not have harmed a fly, and the man in a 
blouse took to their heels. They arrived at the very moment 
the mob was breaking into a guard-house, where an officer, 
swearing he would hand over the accused to justice, was 
haranguing to no purpose. 

' No, no ! . . . Drown him ! Death to the informant ! 
... He had a loaded revolver ! . . . A police inspector's 
card was found on him ! . . . Into the canal, Vicenzini !' 

The crowd uttered a satisfied * Ah ! ah !' The haggard 
prey was recaptured, knocked about, and carried in the direc- 
tion of the Boulevard Bourdon. Suspended over the edge of 
the quay, the unfortunate man, half dead with terror, begged 
' to be allowed to blow out his brains.' The soldiers, stan^ng 
on a bench, took the advice of the rabble ; but voices yelled : 
' No, no ! he would only have to fire on us !' A rope round his 
waist, he was jerked from barge to barge, and, swung by his 
executioners, with a ' One ! two ! three !' he went splash into 
the middle of the canal. The water dashed on high amidst 
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applause. A living piece of wreckage, the bleeding man, 
hooted, pursued by a rain of stones, and plunged beneath the 
surface by boat-hooks, floated away towards the Seine. 

On the square, where people troubled themselves over this 
disappearance no more than they would have done over that 
of a dog, the crowd, hardened to suffering and death, diverted 
itself with the changing scen% Sellers of white bread, fritters, 
and emblems walked hither and thither. A delegation of 
women in mourning attached a banner — bearing the words 
' Aux martjnrs, les femnies r6publicaines !' in memory of the 
six hundred and fifteen combatants of July — at the foot of the 
column. Inside the railings commissaries with red rosettes 
arranged the wreaths. A commandant in uniform discoursed 
from a ladder. One after the other, Francs-Tireurs, soldiers 
of the Line, Zouaves, and freemasons with their insignia, filed 
past. A battalion moving away, carrying a flag with the words 
* The Republic or Death !' aroused general enthusiasm. 

All heads turned. As it was becoming dark, a flourish of 
trumpets burst forth, saluting the approach of a fresh battalion, 
the drums of which resounded in cadence from the direction 
of the Rue Saint-Antoine. 

' Here we are at last V exclaimed a father, with a solemn 
expression of pleasure in his voice. ' Look V 

The old shoemaker Pierre Simon raised his head from the 
rank where, side by side with his son Louis, he marked time. 
His stubborn-looking face, under a profusion of gray hair, 
brightened up. He waved his arm and with his kipi saluted 
the column upright in the blue evening, the golden figure 
extending over the city and the world its liberating gesture, 
and the flag red like the blood which had been shed for the 
Republic. He no longer felt, in his trailing leg, the ankylosis 
caused by the bullet he had received in June, 1848. 

' See, Louis ! It is quite true that the barricade was there. 
That's where I fell with my brother !' 

He pointed to the steps of the Church of Saint-Paul. Surly 
frankness animated his pug-nosed face, to which the black, 
proud eyes, under their tufted eyebrows, and the roguish 
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denat, the historian, whose fine mirid threw light on the 
present in the same way as he resuscitated the past, and those 
poor folk who marched in step with him, those homy-handed 
and frank-looking Simons. He had known them for a short 
time past, having become acquainted with them at their shop 
with Th^denat, who admired their plebeian common-sense, 
took a pleasure in obtaining work for them, and in conversing 
with them between times on a friendly footing, in which the 
clear sight of the thinker and the intuition of the uneducated 
were imited. 

Yes, they were in the right, these shoemakers, whom he 
always found hard at work, either in the dim light of their 
shop, or beneath the glimmer of a poor lamp, encircling the 
assembled family under its yellow light : Simon and Louis 
hanunering, Anatole, the youngest, reading aloud, the mother 
making the soup, and — ^her nimble needle ever nioving — ^the 
pretty attentive face of a young girl. Rose, a niece whom the 
Simons had adopted, bent over her work. ... It was 
astonishing how, at times, her attitude recalled Nini ! 

These Simons were fine fellows ! Their example made 
him better understand the raison cPHre and the rights of this 
Republic for which until then, with an artist's indifference, 
in spite of his father's lessons, he had had but a platonic 
sympathy. The plebeian charm of his dead mistress, the fact 
that, in his sorrow, he had felt the pity of these poor people, 
and, in his distress as one of the conquered, had experienced 
the fellowship which hours of fatigue and anguish engender, 
had drawn him near to these inferior brothers, in whom, for 
the first time, he recognised equals. With them he began 
to cherish the city for whom they had suffered, which had 
suffered with them in attempting to defend her menaced 
liberties and, dearest of all, that Republic, which, by the 
heroic resistance of Paris and the desperate efforts of Gam- 
betta, had endeavoured to galvanize the country. What a 
downfall ! Th^denat was right and the Simons, with their 
suspicious instinct, had been only too correct in their conjec- 
tures. ... No ! that Assembly, elected in a day of misfor- 
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hine, crouching at Bordeaux, where it contemptuously 
watched Paris, was not the image of France ! 

Before its birth it had taken advantage of the ignoble 
weakness of the rural districts and the discord and lassitude 
of the towns. Fossilized country gentlemen, cowardly citizens, 
all the debris of former regimes had come out of their holes, 
preaching a crusade of peace, and identifying the Republic 
and the war, in order to suppress them at one and the same 
time. And now that peace was settled — for such was the 
dishonour to which they had hastened — ^it was no longer the 
enemy, the Prussians, but the Republic which they first of 
all called in question again, as though it did not exist ! — ^it 
was Paris, guilty of having supported and prolonged it by 
its stubborn siege. . . . Paris, as the price of its devotion, 
was about to undergo the final humiliation — the dreaded 
entry of the Germans. 

During this time, these reactionaries drowned Garibaldi's 
voice with their clamour, which was their way of thanking 
him for having, sick and old as he was, placed his illustrious 
sword at the service of the defence. They had appointed 
Thiers to the Presidency only because they anticipated he 
would be favourable to their intrigues. They were bound 
together by an understanding to wait until they could decide 
on new institutions, each party adapting them in advance 
to its own views — Orleanist or Chambordist, even Napoleonic, 
had they dared. . . . The flag of the Republic had been 
useful up to then merely as a stop-gap. 

The battalion marched on to the crowded square, where 
shouts, bravos, and speeches formed a single and ever- 
increasing clamour. Martial had the impression that he was 
being lifted on a wave. He was in the midst of a sea of 
humanity. Packed as close as a herring in a box, he had 
Louis on his right, and in front of them Simon, who, turning 
round, pointed out the crowd, soldiers. National Guards, and 
spectators — that entire seething mass of patriotism and 
sincerity. 
\ The shoemaker lived over again the burning hours of his 
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life, felt the breath of the days of revolution, which opeeted 
with the dawn of emancipation in July, 1830, and in February, 
1848, and ended in the blood of June and in the fusillades of 
December 2. But what bitterness poisoned his rapture at 
feeling the heart of the people beat oiice more, after eighteen 
years' silence under the heel of the Empire 1 what humiliating 
despair he felt on thinking that its pulsations were occasioned 
by defeat, by the invader, by that horde which clasped Paris 
within its circle of forts, and whose victorious breath and 
insulting jeers were cast in their face ! With grave ardour 
he loved this Repubhc they were cheering — ^the hope so often 
disappointed, and which he was then to see realized before 
he died — ^this fairy which was patiently to heal their wounds 
and reconstruct a better society on the smoking ruins of the 
old — ^he loved it all the more dearly. These feelings of his 
he introduced into a hoarse cheer, so captivating that the 
company, the battaUon, and a portion of the crowd took 
it up. 

A few yards away a man, in ample blue velvet trousers and 
black blouse fastened with a sword-belt, stopped speechifying, 
and, recognising Simon, came to shake hands with him. 
Martial recognised him as a member of the provisional Central 
Committee, the carpenter Femol, a sonorous bass*voiced 
native of Toulouse. The orator, who was celebrated in the 
clubs, summed up the demonstration, the square, and the 
column in a gesture, and ejaculated a pompous — 

' What do you think of that ?' 

At the time of the elections to the Assembly, the National 
Guard, on the initiative of some Vaugirard citizen, had of 
itself drawn closer to nominate Republican candidates. 
During the siege, family councils and innumerable clothing, 
arming, and vigilance committees had, by means of delegates 
whose council took the name of Central Committee of the 
Twenty Arrondissements, knit it well together. But this 
force, which, between October and January, had so many 
times harassed the Government for its inertia by claims and 
decisions, was disorganized since the capitulation, like the 
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two other associations, the Internationale des TravaiUeurs 
and the Chambre F6d6rale des Soci6t& Ouvriferes, sitting near 
it at the Place de la Corderie. 

Abandoned to its own resources, and alone erect in a city 
where there was a garrison of only twelve thousand men, while 
a discontented crowd of two hundred thousand soldiers of the 
line wandered unarmed through the streets, the National 
Guard, that enormous body of three hundred thousand com- 
batants, exasperated at its long inaction and the disdain 
with which its strength had been regarded, had felt the neces- 
sity, in the face of threats from Bordeaux, for consolidation. 
A conmuttee was occupied in framing statutes of federation. 
The Government had already just restricted pay to the poorest, 
who were called upon for proofs of their indigence. Total 
suppression was to follow, and this at a time when industry 
and commerce were at a standstill, when all work — ^in other 
words, bread — ^was lacking ! • . . Then, at the same time 
that pay was cut off, they would take away the rifles ! . . . 
Paris, famished and powerless, could do no more than subnait 
to the insolent yoke of a monarchical Assembly. . . . No, 
they would not allow themselves to be impaired when the 
Prussians were at the gates and the Republic was in danger I 
Martial listened to Femol's periods, which came tofhim in 
scraps. Suddenly — ^where or how originating one cannot say 
— a rumour spread : ' The armistice is about to end, the 
Prussians enter this evening !' — swaying the sea of heads Uke 
a tidal wave. 

There was a movement in the crowd, and an irresistible 
pressure of people cleared the causeway near to Martial. 
Louchard was struggling, giving orders. The Lieutenants 
had difficulty in keeping the company together. Men with 
crimson faces, covered with perspiration, dashed at a halting 
gallop, whether of triumph or of panic one could not tell, into 
the open space, laboriously pulling and pushing at the wheels 
of cannon, the brand-new bronze of which gave forth light- 
ning-like flashes and a roll of thtmder. 
I Questions were asked on every side. Exclamations, such 
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as : * Our guns ! the cannon of the National Guard V * Vinoy 
wished to surrender them to the Prussians I . . .' were inter- 
mingled. One of the runners, who was wiping his forehead 
with his bare arm, explained : ' They are the pieces from the 
Wagram park. If we had not taken them the Prussians 
would have carried them off. . . . But the battalions over 
there are hastening to save them. . . . They are dragging 
them out of reach. . . . Each looks after his own. . . .' 

The Simons, Th^rould, and Martial were seized with indig* 
nation. Old Delourmel shouted with his cracked voice : 

* The guns are ours. We bought them with our pay and 
our savings. . . .' 

Someone near, holding out an evenmg newspaper for any- 
one to read, declared : 

' Look ! They enter at midnight !' 

Martial questioned Femol : 

' You know nothing, then, at the Central Committee ?' 

The man from Toulouse, striking his chest, exclaimed : 

'It is said that the Government is negotiating for the 
signing of the preliminaries. ... I know nothing more.' 

Someone who was passing turned round on hearing Femol's 
voice. Martial saluted. It was Jacquenne, his eyes glowing 
in his lean, wolf-like face. His jaw, covered with a short, stiff 
gray beard, looked as though it would like to bite. The pro- 
script of 1852, the accused of October 31, no longer hid him- 
self. As it had been found there was no ground for a prosecu- 
tion, he was set at liberty, and he took advantage of this to 
show himself in all places where the Government could be con- 
demned or obstacles could be placed in its way. The blood 
which was shed on January 22 had awakened inveterate 
hatred in him against those fusillading citizens. He was one 
of the rare persons who, at that troubled period, saw ahead 
of his times. He longed for the Revolution with all his heart 
and soul. A pacific revolution, if possible, but, if necessary, 
a bloody one. Had it not hung by a thread on October 31, 
when,^with Blanqui and Flourens, he invaded and took pos- 
session of the Hdtel de Ville ? . . . How clearly they had 
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seen then ! By summoning all hands to the pump, they could 
still have saved the vessel of Paris, the Republic . • . by 
putting the crew on rations, and fanatici^ang it. . . . At 
present they were sinking perpendicularly. The whole of 
France had to be saved. They would try. 

He declared : 

' Vinoy, foreseeing the entry of the Prussians, has just 
evacuated the sixth section. He forgot nothing but the artil- 
lery parks. . . .* 

Femol added : 

' But since the National Guard retains its accoutrements ! 
. . . Our guns had nothing to fear.' 

Shrugging his shoulders, Jacquenne thundered : 

' Would you like the enemy to strut and make merry before 
these virgin cannon, which our leaders have not known even 
how to make us use against them ? Can you think of our 
guns, bearing the numbers of the battalions and the date of 
the siege, guarded by a Prussian sentinel ?' 

In the midst of a murmur of approbation, the speaker 
raised his voice : 

* Citizens, to the guns ! Good Frenchmen, to tl\e Place 
Wagram !* 

In the scattered quarters of the city, which had risen with 
the intention of taking part in merely a civic demonstration, 
an outburst of passion had been raging for some hours. From 
noon battalions of the upper quarters marched with beating 
drums along the interior of the fortifications, compelling the 
guardians of all the gates to raise the drawbridges. They 
would oppose the defilement of the entrances by force ! At 
Ranelagh the citizen battalion of Passy and Auteuil, in agree- 
ment with the municipality and the staff of the Place Ven- 
d6me — ^which governed the National Guard since the resigna- 
tion of element Thomas — took possession of their guns, and 
put them in a place of safety. At the Wagram park two 
hundred and twenty-seven pieces of artillery were taken away 
in all directions, spreading sorrow and indignation at the news 
that Paris was about to be surrendered and violated ! 
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This announcement, spread by thousands of mouths, burst 
on the square, and whirled round and round like a storm of 
wind ; it threw the sea of humanity into agitation, let loose 
tumultuous currents in the night. Men relieved on€ another 
in dragging the guns, which shone through the darkness ; 
fresh arms rolled them along, and the stream of people rushed 
in the direction of the Place du Tr6ne. But distant cries 
came from the other end, and a shock, which was commimi- 
cated from one to the other, shook the mass. There was 
hustling, with cries of complaint. 

* The troops are arriving !' repeated the crowd ; and on all 
sides could be heard such remarks as : ' What have they<:ome 
for ? What do they mean ? Down with Vinoy ! Long live 
the army ! . . .' Sent to re-establish order, four battalions of 
Infantry, l^with Chassepots.over their shoulders, entered the 
crowd. 

There was a moment of disquietude, and then an acclama- 
tion burst from every breast. The battalions were swallowed 
up, soldiers and demonstrators being formed into a single 
people. ' Why have you got your rifles ?' asked an old womsm 
of a young sergeant. ' Reassure yourself, mother ; you won't 
be fired upon to-day !' was the response, and, espying the 
lively, pretty face of a milliner, who, out of curiosity, was 
feeling at his cartridge-case, the soldier put his arm round her 
waist, exclaiming : ' Isn't that so, citoyenne ? We kiss 
to-night !' Laughing, she returned his salute. In a common 
transport, a feeling of brotherhood united these Parisians, 
each of whom, for months past — at the outposts, on the ram- 
parts, and in the home — ^had served the city to the best of his 
or her ability, and endured the siege. 

In the commotion caused by the appearance and mingling 
of the troops, Martial's battalion was finally broken up. 
Louchard gesticulated in the distance, preventing himself 
from being swept off his legs by clinging to the shoulders of 
some National Guards. But finally the little nian reached 
the railings, climbed the base of the column, and, looking 
ridiculously small by the side of an enormous wreath, com- 
menced a speech. 
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The two Simons, Th^ronld, and Delourmel joined other 
National Guards of their quarter. Anxious about the cannon 
which they had had cast by public subscription, they 
talked of hastening to the Wagram park, where perhaps it 
still was. Femol and Jacquenne being nowhere to be seen, 
it was proposed that Martial take command. ' Come along, 
drummer,* was the hasty order given to a drummer-boy who 
was standing near. * Out with your drum-sticks !' Conscious- 
ness of their rights and the instinct of defence carried them 
away. The drummer beat a march. ' Forward !' commanded 
Martial; and the body of Guardsmen, no longer feeling fatigue, 
and with their brains aflame, set off in serried ranks. 

It was not until midnight that Martial, Delourmel, and the 
two Simons got a little rest. They had walked the streets for 
four hours. Petroleum lamps, replacing gas-jets, barely 
illuminated the street-comers, squares, and open places, where 
crowds collected and dispersed, groups hurried along in an 
interminable string, and battalicms marched by in dark com- 
panies. Alarm-bells rang at all the churches, and the Govern- 
ment ordered the rappel in the rich quarters. But the roll of 
the drums was in vain. Immediately after the armistice 
thousands of National Guards belonging to the well-to-do 
classes had deserted the battalions and left Paris. Others, 
wounded, no longer bothered themselves. A few inhabitants 
who came out to see what all the noise was about quickly 
dispersed. But where the drums of the people beat to arms 
the ranks swelled every minute. . . . One might have 
imagined one's self at the most troubled period of the siege. 

Martial and his companions found at the Place Wagram 
only a few guns, which were now guarded by troops. . . . 
Theirs was no longer there. Where had it been taken ? 
Perhaps to the Place des Vosges, the Boulevard Omano, or 
the Place Saint-Pierre ? Unless it was at Belleville or Mont- 
rouge ? . . . As the soldiers passed, the crowd accused them 
of treason. Women, children, even entire streets, retarded 
and insulted them. . . . The army dared to seize the cannon 
of the National Guard ! A working-woman shook her fist in 
the face of an officer who clamoured to the people to * make 
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room there !' and exclaimed : ' You are without a particle of 
shame !' Half -clothed tenants, standing on the thresholds 
of houses, protested with cries such as : * The Prussians are 
here ! Enough of this trifling ! Trochu is no longer to be 
trusted. Men of heart, to the rescue !' 

The Simons and Martial returned worn-out and empty- 
handed. When they had crossed the Pont de la Concorde, 
the shoemaker, turning the comer of the Corps L^islatif, 
gave Martial a warning nudge with his elbow. A number of 
men with torches raised on high were reading a freshly posted- 
up placard. ' Let's have a look !' exclaimed Louis. And by 
the flickering light he deciphered the following announce- 
ment : ' The preliminaries of peace were signed to-day. . . . 
In spite of every effort, it has been found impossible to prevent 
the entry of part of the German army into certain quarters of 
Paris. . . .' 

They were unable to restrain the cry : 

* There is no doubt about it, then. The Prussians are going 
to enter I' 

Filled Vith indignation, they were unable to drag them- 
selves away from the poster. Old Simon's eyes welled with 
large tears. As though to convince himself. Martial, who 
was thunderstruck, muttered : ' Signed : The Minister of 
the Interior, E; Picard.' Then, seized with the idea of 
awakening the quarter and assembling the Panth6on bat- 
talions, they all three set off running. They would meet 
these conquerors, who were going to enter without gaining 
the victory, face to face ; they would prove to them that 
Trochu was not Paris ; though bread was exhausted, they 
would show them that they still had bullets left ! . . . 

On reaching the lower end of the Rue Soufflot, old Simon 
said : 

' Go to the Mairie, Louis : see if there are any orders, and 
call for us at the shop. Won't you have something to eat, 
M'sieu' Poncet ?' 

Then only did Martial, who had fasted since morning, feel 
he was sinking for want of food. A sense of delicacy prompted 
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him to enter the Vache Rouge, but the creamery of tiiat 
name was ^mpty — ^not a morsel of bread remained. Insu£Bi- 
ciently revictualled, Paris was unable to eat its fill, and, 
drinking more than it ate, heightened its fever. 

' Come along, then,' said Simon. * It's without ceremony. 

Martial, touched, followed him. 

A gray-headed woman was waiting on the threshold of the 
shop. She stared at them from afar, shouting : 

* Is that you, my man ?' 

Her anxious face was Ut up by the lamp on the table. On 
seeing Martial, she said : 

' And where is Louis ?' 

' He's coming,* replied Simon. ' Is there any soup left ? 
The Lieutenant here will share it with us.' 

' Come in, monsieur,' she said politely. 

In a state of great agitation, and looking tenderly at Simon, 
she exclaimed : 

' What a day ! I thought you were never going to return !' 

She must, at one time, have been a beautiful woman ; 
there was still a trace of charm in her rather sturdy waist 
and faded face. It did one good to 6ee her air of benevolence. 
Her exceedingly gentle, pale blue eyes gave her strong features 
an aspect of honesty. Whilst taking from the fire, where it 
was simmering, a pot of potato-soup, she inquired : 

* Is it true what they say about the Prussians ? . . .' 

A young girl, who was dozing at the far end of the room, 
started at the sound of voices. . . . Martial bowed. It was 
the Simons' niece. Rose. Her eyes looked for someone, and 
not finding the object of their search, settled, with a look of 
interrogation, on the father, who was standing up cutting 
pieces of bread and offering one to Martial. . , . But the 
door reopened and Louis appeared. Rose smiled, as though 
she had just awakened. . . . Again the latch of the door 
was lifted. Carrying the rifle belonging to his brother, whom 
he had met in front of the Mairie, Anatole, agile as a monkey, 
slipped into the room. The tremendous noise outside entered 
with the6i into the little work-room, humble yet cheerful in 

2 
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the warm light of the lamp and redolent of soup, dominating 
eve5Tthing. It pursued them and beat upon their temples. 

* You hear, TherSse . - . ,' said Simon. ' The Prussians 
are entering. We are going to receive them.' 

She turned pale, but spoke not a word. Nevertheless, she 
had really thought that her sacrifice was ended. How many 
times those winter nights, restraining her tears, had she seen 
them set off at the dreaded sound of the drums, hastily 
buckling on their sword-belts and seizing their rifles ! She 
looked upon Louis and Anatole as her sons, although she was 
only their mother by adoption, the real mother having one 
day disappeared with a lover, robbing Simon even of the very 
name which she, Th^r^se — ^wife without title, but not without 
rights — could never bear. 

For a long time there was silence. The men hastily swal- 
lowed their food, taking care to keep their eyes off the stoical 
and discomposed faces of the women. They were all listening 
to the mighty rumbling — ^the pealing of bells, the abrupt 
rh5rthm of clarions and drums, and the murmur of the streets, 
which gave vent to the revolt and exasperation of Paris. 

' Au revoir, wife,' said Simon. 

' Au revoir, mother,' said the boys in one breath. 

They embraced. On seeing Anatole also ready to set out, 
Th^rfese was seized with a violent shudder. She reflected 
that he was but fifteen years of age ! Silent, she leaned 
against the work-table, and whilst Rose, unable to restrain 
her emotion, began to weep, followed them with a long, heart- 
rending, comprehensive look. 

They were again caught up by the hurricane which had 
let loose the whole city imder the clear sky and the stars. 
The rappel was halting. The heavy bells of the Pantheon 
and the Sorbonne tolled their knell, which was answered by 
the peals of Saint-Jacques and Saint-6tienne du Mont. On 
open spaces where streets met, dancing tongues of flame shot 
upwards from bivouac fires, tinging the houses with red. 

An extraordinary feeling of anguish held sleepless Paris 
within its grasp, and kept the Government assembled at the 
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Ministry of FcM-eign Affairs in a state of alarm. Thiers and 
Favre had, in the evening, returned dejected from Versailles, 
where, beneath the initials and flourish made by Bismarck 
with his gold pen, they had signed the treaty for the pre- 
liminaries of peace. Every few minutes they received 
despatches from the Prefecture of Police, informing them 
that they would certainly be taken during the night. Vinoy 
had been able to give them as a protection only a few com- 
panies of Light Infantry and soldiers of the line whose fidelity 
was doubtful. The head of the Government and his Ministers 
anxiously watched the current of events which threatened to 
overthrow everything. 

Martial and the Simons called at the Rue Soufflot for 
Delourmel, who came down from the peaceful flat where he 
had left his night-capped wife in a state of desolation. Lou- 
chard — ^long since a-bed — ^was recovering from his oratorical 
efforts. ' It's impossible for me to come,' he shouted to 
them from the far end of his lodge. ' A cannon went over 
my foot. . . .' 'He means to say down his throat !' jeer- 
ingly exclaimed Anatole, who saw the concierge quickly 
conceal a litre bottle which had been forgotten on the bed- 
side table near an exceUent piece of ham. 

National Guards swarmed like ants in front of the Sor- 
bonne. Fempl, with an air of importance, was forming them 
into line, and giving orders in a low voice to the Majors. 
The Central Committee, seconding the popular enthusiasm, 
constituted itself into a permanent body. Without needing 
a word of command, a thousand men marched off, sweeping 
down the Boulevards Saint -Michel and Saint - Germain. 
Other battalions joined them at the principal streets. 
By the time they reached the Place de la Concorde they 
numbered three thousand, and there ^two thousand other 
combatants were added from Belleville. More battalions 
still interminably converged from the outer boulevards. The 
Champs-Elys6es was like an angry sea. 

It flowed, wave on wave, with elemental violence, pro- 
pelling an entire people, fierce and gloomy, with, here and 

2 — 2 
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there, street-arabs, who sang as they pulled along short 
howitzers, and — ^inevitable scum — 3, few unfortunates and 
drunkards. Faces glowed red in the torchlight. More 
than forty thousand men proceeded towards the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

Martial marched in silence side by side with the Simons. 
Yet he felt them there, sometimes running against the father 
with his shoulder, and feeling a sense of support at the con- 
tact of the old man's hard bones. Their strength was com- 
bined. In their humiliation and despair they shared the 
same anger. All the heart-sores occasioned by the siege, 
their disappointment over the battles of the Mame, the inac- 
tion at Bourget, the useless shedding of blood at Buzenval, the 
nights on sentry duty, the terrible cold, the rank bread, the 
shells shattering the city, all their useless good intentions, 
their unrecognised courage, all their suffering and anger, 
mounted to their heads and intoxicated them as though 
with strong wine. 

They advanced with murderous and suicidal frenzy. The 
Prussians would have to pass over their bodies before they 
possessed Paris ! The noise — sometimes deadened, sometimes 
piercing — the tumult of bells and the beating of the generale en- 
veloped them in the madness of disaster and ruin. . . . Paris 
in the hands of barbarians should be a second Moscow — a 
black vision in the midst of flames. . . . Her end should be 
a worthy one ! 

The innumerable steps of this fraternal crowd, light-hfeaded 
with fatigue, and walking as though in a nightmare, resoimded 
to the depths of their hearts. Sublimely foolish, they marched 
in the calm night towards the deserted ramparts to meet 
the Prussians. 
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CHAPTER II 

A PEOPLE IN A FERMENT 

' Clear away all these, Marthe/ said Thddenat to the char- 
woman, pointing to a heap of unfolded and rumpled news- 
papers strewn at the foot of his desk. 

A good-natured man, he bent down with her, and assisted 
in picking up the scattered sheets. He ran over twenty of 
these journals daily, and, impassioned by the living history 
which the hours were writing in his presence, cut out note- 
worthy passages, to serve as future witnesses. Mme. Th6- 
denat piously pasted them on broad sheets of paper, annotated 
in a fine hand. Later, when a sufficient length of time had 
elapsed to judge of them as a whole, but, above all things, 
when the wound bled less, these documents would form ihe 
basis for one of those books in which the great writer, with that 
power of divination which illmninated his lectures at the 
College de France, united so thrilling and so fine a sensibility. 

Marthe, muttering, heaped the newspapers in her apron. 
They represented a confusion of opinions, a discordant concert, 
in which every ilote, shrill and strained, was heard, from the 
Figaro and the Paris-Journal down to the Vengeur and the 
Cti du Peupie. 

* These rags,' she exclaimed, ' are only fit for . . .' And 
she made an expressive gesture, continuing : ' Ah ! if only the 
Emperor were here !' 

Th^denat smiled. Marthe, the wife of a policeman, and 
unexcelled as a housekeeper, idolized the time when her hus- 
band, with waxed moustache a la Napoleon^ and chest well 
thrown out under his uniform, reigned over the streets of the 
quarter. Glorious days of the past ! . . . He now let his 
beard grow, and in civiUan dress looked as though he were 
disguised. She heaved a sigh, carrying away the armful of 
papers. 

' They are about on an equal with such lies as that Villoir 
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came home, not later than yesterday, with a black eye !' she 
added. ' Do you require anything else ? The dinner's on 
the fire. Tm going. Good-night, sir.' 

Thddenat, in the gathering twilight, thought gloomily of 
the mournful sadness of the days on which the bitterness of 
the past was increased by fears for the future. The only 
refuge was the odious obsession of the present. The cup had 
still to be drained to the dregs : the Prussians would to- 
morrow, in the insolent triumph of their entry, bufEet and 
trample Paris under foot. 

Rendered powerless by his sixty-five years, and conscious 
of being old and feeble (which was an added humiliation), 
his manly pride and love of his native country, whose fair 
genius, after scrutinizing the soil and explaining the race, he 
had understood and celebrated better than any other, were 
wounded to the quick. He experienced the most cruel 
moment of his life — felt that everything was in decadence. 
Twice during his life — as a child and as an old man — ^had his 
eyes contemplated what France had not seen for centuries. 
And he was now too near the border-line to anticipate the 
revenge which might come hereafter ! 

Entering the room on tiptoe, Mme. Th^denat stopped on. 
seeing her husband leaning with his elbows on his desk in a 
thoughtful attitude. * Was he working ?' He shook his 
head. She tried to comfort him with a smile. All their life 
of friendship, all the years of tender trust and profound 
esteem which they had spent together, were concentrated 
in the long look they exchanged. With a maternal gesture, 
in which there was something of the grace of former caresses, 
she lightly stroked her husband's white hair. She pointed to 
the evening sky, stretched like a piece of delicate silk above 
the mighty city whose confused murmur struck upon their 
ears. Far beyond the still black Luxembourg, where the sap 
of the trees was already giving signs of rising, stretched the blue 
horizon. Spring was about to burst forth in mutilated France. 

' Ah !' she exclaimed, * there are two letters ?' 

One, bearing the Mayence postmark, was from Major 
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Pierre Du Breuil. The Metz prisoner, since the postal service 
was again in working order, had akeady written twice to the 
historian. He had reminded him of his prophecies before the 
war, and, confiding in him on the subject of the mental crisis 
— ^his doubts — ^through which he was passing, he had asked his 
father's old friend for advice and a remedy, as though he were 
a doctor of the soul. Th^denat pictured him in his smart 
Guardsman's pehsse, with his broad forehead, brown eyes, 
silky moustache, and happy air. . . . Yes, it was quite true, 
Gravelotte, the Sedan disaster, the capitulation of Met2, and 
captivity in Germany were enough to make the most frivolous 
grave. . . . Du Breuil spoke of his hope for a speedy return. 

The other letter was from the chemist Poncet at Bordeaux. 
Martial's father continued angry about the tendency and 
spirit of the Assembly, and related that the Due d'Aumale and 
the Prince de Joinville, who had landed at Liboume, in the 
hope of validating their elections, were expected. ... He 
announced that the Chamber was determined to vote, with 
alacrity, the treaty for the preliminaries of peace which Thiers 
would bring with him. . . • His irritation against this 
cowardly peace and his regret at being no longer engaged 
with the Delegation in the colossal work of the National 
Defence appeared in every word. . . . 

With his eyes turned towards the window. Th6denat 
melancholily contemplated that horizon which he had so often 
scrutinized during the siege when he used to watch for the 
sudden appearance, beyond the enemy's circle of forts, of the 
liberating armies from the provinces. . . . But the provinces, 
alas ! had not come to their assistance. 

A prolonged ring at the front-door broke the silence of the 
little apartment. Th^denat started, and Mme. Th^denat, 
perplexed, rose to go to the door. They never knew during 
these troubled months, which had so disorganized their 
regular hfe, what surprise chance or a new face might bring 
them. Reassured on opening the door, she exclaimed : 

' Ah ! it is you. Monsieur Martial !' 

Since Nini's death; she always looked upon him with a£Eec- 
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tionate pity. But this evening, seeing him so disturbed, 
pallid, and hardly able to stand on his feet, she could not 
restrain the words : 

* Dear me ! what is the matter ?' 

Th^denat had no need to ask questions after fixing his 
penetrating eyes upon him ; he divined what was wrong, and 
pitied him. 

Without repljdng. Martial sat down in the armchair near 
the desk. He had thought to find here a momentary shelter 
and respite in his confusion. And everything in the humble 
room, so familiar with its rows of worn books, the plaster 
Perseus on the mantelpiece, and the accumulaticHi of manu- 
scripts, reminded him of the feverish past, and conversations 
held amidst starts at fatal news and the terrible whistling of 
shells. ... He could not escape from the obsession of the 
siege and the outcome of the morrow. His veins were still 
burning with the" acrid blood which had urged him to revolt 
the night before last. 

Notwithstanding his excessive lassitude at daybreak, after 
the vain waiting on the ramparts, from which could be seen 
only the hewn-down Bois de Boulogne and the devastated 
suburbs — ^notwithstanding his brute-like slumber after- his 
harassing return — ^notwithstanding the work with which he 
had endeavoured that afternoon to shake ofE his mental de- 
pression, he retained a feeling of the madness of that insensate 
march. It was the after-result of a hallucination, which 
rendered his exhaustion more overwhelming, left him haggard 
and stranded as though at the end of a sudden and apparently 
never-ending storm. He felt cut off from everything, his 
heart as bitter as gall, and utterly deprived of wiU. He was 
almost astonished when Th^denat asked : 

' Do you know what's happening ?' 

No. He knew not, and he raised his vacant eyes. What 
could happen now ? . . . The Prussians ? . . • Ah, 
yes ! on going out he had seen the Govemn^ent's second 
placard, Vinoy's order of the day, advising the people to 
keep calm.. . . Forsooth ! 



i 
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* They are qtiite right,' said ThMenat wisely. * I was with 
yoTi in spirit the day before yesterday. . . . You were 
carried away in the emotion of the moment. . . . But we 
most try to see clearly. Violence was, to a certain extent, 
excusable then ; but any sign of it now would be deplorable. 
Let us show that we know how to pay the ransom for Belfort. 
The preservation of the heroic little town as a French posses- 
sion ought to console us for seeing a quarter of Paris in the 
hands of the Germans for a few days. . . . Then, in this 
I>artial entry, limited to the time of the ratification of the pre- 
liminaries, there is something incomplete and furtive, which, 
after all, honours the conquered more than the conqueror.' 

Martial made a protesting gestiu'e. Nothing would con- 
vince him. 
Thddenat continued : 

* My dear boy, everybody is agreed. The/enmants of the 
popular committees at the Place de la Corderie have taken 
the matter up. The delegates of the twenty arrondissements, 
the Internationale des Travailleurs, and the Chambre S3mdi- 
cales, whose patriotism, so strikingly shown during the siege, 
we cannot doubt, have realized to what an ab5^ss the irreflec- 
tive courage of the National Guard would drag Paris. . . . 
They have adjured the provincial Central Committee to stop 
on the brink of the precipice. Look, here is the manifesto 
which the Committee, coming to their senses, have just 
issued.' 

He handed him a cutting on which, framed in black, was 
reproduced the authoritative placard. ' Any act of aggres- 
sion,' it ran, ' would serve as a pretext for tiie overthrow of 
the Republic. . . . Let the invaded quarters be isolated by 
means of barricades. . . . The National Guard, in co-opera- 
tion with the army, would prevent any communication with 
the rest of the city. . . .' Thddenat read the twenty-nine 
obscure names attached to this unexpected authority. 

' Do you know any others besides Femol ?' he asked 
Martial. * Jacquenne peevishly told me — this veteran of 
the Republic suspects the zeal and inexperience of the recruits 
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— that they are insignificant citizens, shopkeepers and their 
assistants — ^unknown outside their own neighbourhood. • . . 
They possess and they are the ancmymous force of the people. 
. . . The reactionary press speaks of a plot and an organized 
revolution. Yet I can see no one at its head. The Corderie 
committees would like to direct it, but are in a state of com- 
plete disintegration. . . . Who then ? The National Guard 
owes its redoubtable strength much less to itself and its com- 
mittee than to the errors which, from Trochu to Vinoy and 
from Favre to the Assembly, have been heaped up and con- 
tinue to be heaped up by responsible men. The other night 
the Sainte-Pdagie Prison was broken into, and Bnmel and 
Piazza, the ringleaders of the last riot, were liberated. But 
who provoked this riot, which was the final fit of anger on the 
part of the city at the announcement of the armistice, unless 
it was those whose negUgence brought about the fall of Paris ? 
The munitions of the sectors selected for the occupation have 
been carried off amidst disorder. Why were they left there ? 
Have not these very sectors, on which the whole siege and 
the order of the National Guard were dependent, been dis- 
organized ? Have not their chiefs and position been changed 
one after the other ? Everybody was at sixes and sevens. . . . 
Yes, I know; Marthe has just told me that the mobilized 
soldiers of the Seine are about to invade the P^pini^re Bar- 
rack*, attempt to entice away the sailors, and lead them arm 
in arm to the Bastille. The clubs are vociferating; barri- 
cades are being raised in Montmartre ; the troops have 
evacuated Belleville and Menilmontant. At certain points 
the fortifications have been rearmed. . . . What has to- 
morrow in store for us ?' 
He thoughtfully nodded his head, and continued : 
' But there is one thing of which I'm sure, that never has 
a similar situation overthrown a people, and exasperated 
Paris, i . . Never has there been so great a need of leaders 
possessing the requisite breadth of n:iind, gentleness, and 
firmness of hand — ^men who know how to love her, under- 
stand^her, and patiently heal her wound.' 
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Handing him Poncet's letter, he added : 

' Your father writes to me from Bordeaux. I fear with 
him that they have hardly any idea there of the gravity of 
the situation.* 

Martial cast a weary glance at the letter, which he hardly 
read. He was unmoved even by the anticipation of soon 
seeing his parents again. Th6denat's words sounded in his 
ears devoid of sense. His enthusiasm having evaporated, 
he remained in a state of prostration which left no room but 
for the fixed and torturing thought that everything was at 
an end. All was over ; he was nothing ; he was incapable 
of anything. He refused Mme. Th6denat's invitation to 
remain to dinner, on the ground that he would be anything 
but a cheerful guest. He was now anxious to flee from the 
proffered hands of his friends, from that dining-room the 
ancient famiUarity of which, combined with the fluttering 
wings of the canaries in their cage and the two flowered plates 
opposite to each other on the table, again plunged him itito 
his lancinating craving for solitude. 

He descended the staircase in the dark. The whispering 
voices of M61ie and the workman bookbinder came from 
below. Tinet was tipsy and resisted his wife, who was 
sharply pushing him to bed. The Delourmels' closed door 
called up an image of the old people and their peaceful iite- 
h'Ute. He almost envied them. 

On the second floor there was also a happy household — M. 
and Mme. du Noyer, a magistrate and his wife. Absent 
during the siege, what an outcry they had raised when they 
returned and found their flat occupied by Pacaut and his 
tribe — ^men and beasts ! . . . Ever3rthing was torn and 
dirtied, and the place turned into a veritable stable by these 
Clamart peasants I But as the Du Noyers were haughty and 
insufferable, pretentious people, not much liked in the house, 
nobody pitied them. 

On the first floor Martial met the tenant, Blacourt, who, 
in straw-coloured gloves and a light-coloured overcoat open 
over his dress-suit, was going out for the evening. He had 
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resumed the luxurious life of the Empire, and dined in boule- 
vard restaurants. His glossy horses were standing before 
the door harnessed to a varnished phaeton. A picture of 
this same Blacourt snugly hiding himself from danger flashed 
across Martial's mii^d. He pretended not to notice his saluta- 
tion, and rapidly passed in front of Mme. Louchard, who, 
with folded hands over her dropsical stomach, was in her 
lodge watching Blacourt's sensational departure. She called 
out to the sculptor : 

' Anything wrong, M'sieu' Poncet, to make you return 
home ? Everybody's out of doors. What a huUabaloo, to 
be sure ! Louchard's gone out with M. Th^rould, who came 
to see you. They are going to speak at the meeting of the 
Marseillaise/ 

Shaking his head. Martial went off to his ateUer, and, with- 
out dining, without even lighting the lamp, buried his face 
in the pillow on his narrow bed, biting his fists to prevent 
himself from weeping, striving to obtain sleep, annihilation, 
and forgetfulness. 

On the following morning, Wednesday, March i, a dazzling 
sun shone in the sky, spreading over the impetuous city, with 
its streets and its squares covered with a populatic«i in a 
paroxysm of excitement, a golden sheet of light. The revolt, 
fortunately deflected from the Germans, was on the point of 
breaking out. Up on the Moulin de la Galette cannon had 
been placed in battery with their muzzles directed towards 
the entrance to Paris. The rappel sounded here and there ; 
companies from Montmartre descended as far as Saint- 
Augustin, with the desire to repulse the enemy ; the clubs 
p6ured forth their anger ; munitions continued to be pillaged ; 
the red battalions after seizing their own artillery took that 
of their neighbours ; and guns, by twenties, rumbled through 
the city. Vinoy — seized with fear — ^gave way and officially 
recognised that henceforth the National Guard had a right 
to look after its own artillery. 

The soul of Paris was directed towards the sacrificed 
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quarter — a wide space enclosed by barricades, and guarded 
by a double line of sentinels and military stations, where 
mounted patrols moved hither and thither. The Seine, the 
Tuileries, the Rue Saint-Honor6, and the Avenue des Temes 
surrounded a silent and mournful district of closed shops and 
closely-shuttered houses. The first cordon was formed of 
regulars ; the second of those not very numerous Nationftl 
Guardsmen who had resigned themselves to standing between 
their hot-headed conuades and the invader. 

The first columns made their appearance at eight o'clock 
in the Avenue de la Grande-Arm6e and the Avenue de Tlm- 
p6ratrice. The advance-guard reached the Arc de TriomiAe 
at a gallop. The lofty monument, a symbol of so many 
victories, stood out tranquilly against the warm sky. Birds 
wheeled around the bas-reliefs. The chains surrounding it 
and heaps of paving-stones beneath its arches barred the 
way. The colossal Arch looked down from the height of its 
unstained glory with calm, grave irony, and cried, with the 
voice of its glorious inscriptions : ' Keep off !' Street-arabs 
perched on the paving-stones hooted and whistled. 

The Bavarian Artillery took up its position commanding 
the roads, on a level with the main barricade which inter- 
sected the Avenue de Tlmpdratrice. Detachments occupied 
the first houses on the right and left. The light scouts then 
dashed at full speed down the Champs-Elys^s. They were 
Green Hussars with musketoons in their hands. They cara- 
cpled and moved hither and thither, stopped at the cross- 
wa}^, and rapidly scrutinized the streets as far as the Place 
de la Concorde. Then they returned to the head of the 
marching column. The way was clear. 

In the luminous, calm morning the Germans, headed by 
their staff and band, advanced with heavy, rhythmical step 
in the midst of painful silence. They stopped when on a level 
with the Palais de Tlndustrie, the staff contmuing to descend 
to the Place de la Concorde. The square, with its dried-up 
foontains, the black flags at the windows, and the deserted 
Juileries, was as bare as the back of one's hand. The officers 
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rode round it at walking pace. The heads of the statues 
symbolizing French cities, standing majestically on their 
pedestals, were covered with crape. That of Strassburg, 
which was still covered with flags and wreaths, hid its stone 
eyes, like the others, under a widow's band. On a level with 
the fountain on the left seven or eight men walked up to the 
horse's heads, and shouted : 

' Long Uve the Republic !' 

A second Bavarian advance-guard filed down the still 
gloomy Champs-Elysfes at half-past ten. Not until three 
o'clock, after the troops had been passed in review by the 
Emperor William at Longchamps, did the main body of the 
detachment appear. Preceded by a crowd of Generals and 
Princes, a corps of thirty thousand men, under General von 
Kamecke, selected from the entire army, poiu-ed into the city 
amidst triumphal flourishes of trumpets in an apparently 
never-ending stream. 

Awakening at dawn. Martial locked hin:iself in his studio. 
He put on his working clothes. The clear daylight streaming 
through the glass roof and the radiant sky appeared to him an 
additional mockery. Passionately, he attempted to mould 
the clay and impress his thoughts upon it. Time slowly 
dragged along. He was delivered from this repugnant work 
by a knocking at the door. It was Thddenat, who, acting as a 
true friend, came to take him out of himself. ' Instead of 
brooding there alone, why didn't he come and look their mis- 
fortune straight in the face ?' . . . Historical judgment was 
stronger in him than sentiment. It was necessary that he 
should see this terrible but unique sight with his own eyes. 
He must bear witness to it himself. 

' Come along,' he said. ' To suffer in this way is to 
learn.' 

At the carriage entrance they met Louchard, who was only 
just returning from the Marseillaise. He was almost voice- 
less, but insisted all the same, after clearing his voice, on je- 
lating his achievements during the night. - ' 

' We were more than four thousand, M'$ie\i' Tb^^nat. 
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What motions we carried ! We voted that the gates should be 
seized, and that we shotdd obtain possession this morning 
of the H6tel de VUle and Prefecture of Police. We have 
appointed a general-in-chief named Darras. Kegs of gun- 
powder were rolled into the hall at dawn. They are for 
putting into the drains and blowing up WiUiam at the Elysfe. 
We were still discussing at noon. . . . Oh, what a splendid 
chance I've missed here ! Some friends have been clearing 
out the Pantheon depot, and have placed himdreds of 
thousands of cartridges in safety. • . . Let the Prussians 
come now ! . . . They'll meet their match !' 

And, turning his back on them, he went and sat down in 
the large armchair in the lodge with an air of importance. 
Th€denat and Martial moved away, silent in the presence of 
this parody of patriotism. Was this a case of sheer stupidity 
or infatuated conviction ? 

' Neither one nor the other,' said Th6denat. ' Louchard is 
one of those knowingly mischievous men who would com- 
promise the most glorious of causes. Fortunately, his like 
are rare.' 

They crossed the Fauboxirg Saint-Germain in silence, and 
observed that life there was as though in a state of suspense. 
At the Pont de la Concorde the sentries stopped only those 
who were in uniform, so they reached the square. 

German officers on horseback moved about in Uttle groups 
amongst a few curious spectators. W^ith cigars stuck in their 
mouths, they examined the Needle, the statues, and, above 
all, the Strassburg monument. Bavarians, leaning on their 
cannon wreathed with laurel, threw themselves into attitudes 
before photographers' cameras. Batteries were ranged in 
line, and to the right and left were Marly horses. 

Martial and Th^denat entered one of the side-alleys in the 
Champs-Elys^es. The nearer one advanced towards the Rond- 
point, the more numerous spectators became. They were 
composed of middle-class people and the populace — ^women, 
children, and old men ; and, standing in line, they watched 
the mighty stream of barbarians flow past, with exclamations 
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and laughter. One could hear such whispered remarks as : 
' I'd settle their hash ! Oh, my ! what a head !' ' What 
breeches he's got ! They'd do for a carnival.' * Ask them for 
cigars!' *Pigs are plentiful to-day!' Fashionably dressed 
women and dandies leaned out of the windows of the fine 
houses. 

' Ah, what simpletons I' exclaimed Thddenat, sighing. 
' What an incorrigible and despicable breed ! But what are 
a few hundred imbeciles side by side with the million Parisians 
who, beyond the barricades around us,- fret, yet support the 
insult with dignity ?' 

The magnificent day was declining. The sun, setting 
beyond the Arc de Triomphe, enveloped the endless procession 
of troops in its oblique rays. During an hour which seemed a 
century, Th^denat, in a state of absorption, and Martial, 
struck with astonishment, watched this defile of soldiers, 
who gave the impression that every nation in Germany had 
come in its turn to parade, and whose strength and precision 
oppressed the heart. 

Bavarian Chasseurs in their blue tunics and inflexible ranks 
of Prussian Infantry — the avalanche continued to descend. 
The shrill music of fifes and the joyful plajdng of bands suc- 
ceeded the mechanical cadence of the march. Above proudly 
carried heads waved the yellow silk standards bearing the 
crowned black eagle. From one end of the avenue to the 
other, the rays of the sun shone on a forest of bristling bayonets, 
glittering helmets, and bright short breastplates. ThMenat 
noted as they passed the Black Hussars, the Blue Dragoons, 
and Uhlans with their lances. And face to face with these 
ofi&cers so spick and span, so firmly seated on their caparisoned 
horses — face to face with these broad-shouldered, light- 
bearded conquerors, he enumerated the Germanic virtues : 
steadiness of mind, religious patriotism, everything which, 
in the fiercest of wars, had assured their triumph. However 
great the qualities of France might be, she had now to take a 
lesson from her neighbours. 

They turned back. Evening came on suddenly. Fires 
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were lit under the trees for the bivouac kitchens. Horses 
munched straw. The Champs-Elys6es emptied. Th6denat 
and Martial hurried along. Darkness rapidly descended. The 
foreign army moved like a colossal phantom in the night. The 
air was oppressively mild. Th^denat took Martial by the arm, 
and led him away without a word. Darkness invaded 
them. 

They returned the way they had come like men walking in 
their deep. . 

Rare passers-by walked close beneath the walls. People 
spoke in subdued tones as at a death-watch. Without being 
able to drive away the vision, and with a sort of religious horror. 
Martial lived over again the last few days during which he 
had been blown abmit like a straw. He lay prostrate, a poor, 
sotdless thing, diminished morally, and trampled under foot. 
Th^denat reflected in the dark streets: 'This gallant city 
which has shown how to master itself — ^this Paris in which the 
astonished, enclosed conqueror remains on the qui vive — this 
Paris with shuttered shop-windows, without newspapers this 
morning, with closed Bourse and Law Courts this afternoon — 
this Paris who holds her breath and whose blood I can perceive 
boiling beneath her dignified bearing, is indeed the heart of 
France. • . .' The Luxembourg stretched out wrapped in 
gloom. The Panthten looked like a mighty tomb. 

Neither the next day nor the morning of the day afterwards 
had Martial the courage to go out. His meals were brought 
to him from the Vache Rouge. On Thursday evening Delour- 
mel, who went out to buy provisions, his wife being ill, brought 
him news. The Bordeaux Assembly had forthwith ratified 
the treaty for preliminaries of peace, and the Prussians, there- 
fore, would be packing off. They had wanted to visit the 
Invalides to-day, but in view of the dangers of a walk through 
Paris had contented themselves with the Loir^re. 

The railings of the Tuileries were covered with sheets of 
canvas to prevent the roaring crowd from breahing every- 
thing when they saw them pass. The furious populace, over- 
whelming with shouts the challenges and offensive gestures 

3 
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of the officers who stood at the window of the Galerie d' ApoUiMi 
to view the city, heaped insults upon them, throwing any- 
thing that came to their hands — even sous, * in part payment 
of the war indemnity of five thousand million francs.' A 
storm of clamours and insults raged from Saint-Germain- 
TAuxerrois to the Pont des Saint-Pferes. 

On Friday, as Martial was fastening his studio door before 
having luncheon at Mfere Groubet's, Louchard caught sight 
of him and made telegraphic signs. His arm, moving up and 
down, transmitted the message : 
^ ' Decamped I Nobody left !' 

In the street. Martial was afiEected by a feeling of deliver- 
ance, and by the joy which animated every face. The 
creamery was full of National Guardsmto singing insulting 
songs and drinking glass after glass of wine in honour of the 
departure of the Germans. He ate quickly, soon seized again 
with that crushing sense of imeasiness which buried him in 
melancholy and rendered him incapable of all effort. What 
could he do ? He thought of the long and weary day before 
him. ' It's now one o'clock,' he said to himself. * Suppose 
I pop in to see the Simons for a few minutes ?' 

He found them together. Simon and Louis were, as usual, 
hard at work, soling boots. Th6rfese, near her cooking-stove, 
was washing the soup-tureen, the cover of which Rose was 
wiping. Anatole was speaking with animation to an old 
man quietly seated on the best chair. By the white hair 
widch fen in curls on his neck, Martial recognised Th6denat. 

' Ah ! it's you !' he exclaimed. 

' I came to bring a pair of boots, which my neighbours are 
kind enough to mend at once. Anatole, who was in the 
Champs-Elystes this morning, is telling us what he saw.' 

' Can you find a comer for me ? Don't disturb your- 
selves !' 

Martial took a stool which Rose offered him, and replied 
with a friendly smile to the hearty look of welcome which the 
two Simons gave him. . . . They always saw him with 
mingled pleasure and consideration ; for M. Poncet, though 
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he was such an artist, was not proud ! They esteemed each 
other ; they had become ahnost friends during the past four 
months. . . • 

Their attentive faces were ahready bent over their work, 
while they gravely listened to Anatole's recital. They had 
not left their shop since the 27th. On returning from the 
fortifications they had found Thdrfese and Rose, who, anxiously 
listening for every footstep, had awaited them all night, still 
sitting up. . . . Utterly exhausted, they had embraced in 
silence. All was over. They were unable to prevent any- 
thing ! . . • Barely r;ested from their exertions, they had 
taken up their paring-Imives and awls once more, and, tlurough 
personal sorrow and the city's humiliation, remained sullenly 
bent over their lasts. By holding aloof in this way, after 
their act of sacrifice, they protested in their own fashion. . . . 

Anatole, jokingly continuing his story, said : 

' The foot-soldiers marched in the middle of the road, and 
the carriages, already far off, on the right and left. Behind, 
alone, were the Blue Dragoons. And didn't we follow 'em 
up ! Whiz ! went the stones ! . . . Some o£&cers of the 
Hussars even charged us with drawn swords. ... Not a 
doubt about it, they were finely driven out ! . . . It appears 
that when they left some were in a condition for being carried 
under the Arc de Triomphe. . . . Bon voyage I Prosperity 
be with you l' 

Only the wcttnen made merry. What a comic fellow 
Anatole was ! Th6r6se had a weakness for this big lad with 
sharp nose and humorous eyes. But Simon said : 

' What do you think, M'sieu' ThMenat ? There's nothing 
to be very proud of in such an entry and exit as that, is there ? 
Is that all, lad ?' 

' All ? I should think not ! When they'd decamped some 
people burnt straw in order, they said, to sweeten the air. 
Others took the caf^ where the Prussians had drunk by 
stomi, smashing the mirrors, glasses, and furniture. % « « 
But I wasn't mixed up in those acts of stupidity. It's also 
$aid tiiat some women who had been a Uttie too f anuliar with 
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the Germans were publicly whipped and subjected to other 
indignities. . . .' 

Th6rfese and Rose lowered their eyes and looked solemn ; 
Simon nodded his head, but more with sadness than with pity. 
After a silence, Th6denat spoke, and as he did so the Simons 
turned their eyes towards him. They listened to him vrith 
respect. 

' Some friends told me this morning,' said the old professor, 
' that the Germans have been very surprised and annoyed. 
. . . They did not think that the preliminaries would be 
ratified so quickly. William was to enter Paris to-day. . . . 
Yesterday, in order that more Prussians might brag of having 
enjoyed the spectacle, those who entered on the previous day 
were quickly replaced, as in a theatre. . . . Yes, Simon, you 
are right — ^they have nothing to be proud of. Bismarck 
didn't think it was wise, the first day, to venture further than 
half-way down the Avenue de la Grande-Arm6e. The only 
reception he got was the remark, flung right in his face : 
" Halloo, there's that dirty beast, Bismarck !" He took it 
for granted, and turned round. . . . This was not the way 
that Napoleon I., in the midst of his guard, entered Berlin 
in 1806. In front were Grenadiers and Light Infantry ; 
behind were Grenadiers and Light Cavalry. Napoleon, fol- 
lowed by his Marshals, walked in the centre. All eyes were 
centred on his simple campaign uniform, in the midst of the 
resplendent coats of his Generals. The inhabitants crowded 
in the streets and on balconies. The magistrates came to 
present the keys of Berlin. Napoleon went to the palace, 
and granted an audience there to the authorities.' 

The workmen had put down their tools, a gleam of pride 
lighting up their gloomy faces. Th^denat, conscious of the 
comfort of his words, continued : 

' AVhen, in 1814, the Prussians in their turn entered Paris, 
I was very small — nine years old. How many times since 
then has my father related to me the species of insanity which 
seized the city ! Paris of to-day is no longer like the Paris 
of yesterday. We have progressed during the last fifty years. 
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People only thought of rejoicing over the end of the wars and 
the fall of the man who, in exchange for so much glory, had 
spilt so much blood. Shameless at our disasters, a portion 
of the population cheered the AlUes. All the Royalists 
shouted : " Long Uve William I Long Uve Alexander I" 
until the time came for them to shout " Long live the Bour- 
bons !" A gala performance in honour of the Sovereigns was 
given at the Opera. People danced in the Champs-Eljrs6es 
with Russian Grenadiers. The Comtesse de P^rigord rode 
on horseback behind a Cossack. And a number of lunatics, 
who saw merely the defeat of royalty in Napoleon's victories 
— a, certain Sosthfene de la Rochefoucauld, a Marquis de 
Maubreuil, an ' other nobles also — ^tried to pull down the 
statue on the Vend6me column. They induced some work- 
men to break the tenons and pull at the ropes. But only the 
Victory which the conqueror of Jena held in his hand fell to the 
earth. One of these savages then climbed on to the shoulders 
of the statue and twice smote it on the ears. The disgusted 
Russians had to clear the square with one of their regiments. 
... Ah ! yes, Paris has indeed changed.' 

The Simons could not restrain exclamations of astonish- 
ment. Th&fese and the father looked at one another in 
enK>tion. Rose took Louis' hand and kept it pressed in 
hers. 

Th&ienat concluded with the words : 

' People have too long identified the country with the men 
who governed it. . . . Let us love it on account of itself 
and the happiness of the greatest number. . . . The exhibi- 
tion which Paris has just given effaces the other. She deserves 
well of France.' 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GUNS OF MONTMARTRE 

On the bench from which, in the little garden of their Mont- 
martre house, one could see Paris — o. petrified ocean in a soft 
haze — M. and Mme. Poncet, who had returned home on the 
previous day, bent towards Martial, who was sitting between 
them, and could not keep their eyes off him, or question him 
enough. With what joy they had embraced, and with what 
emotion they had related their experiences, which since their 
separation had been so different and so diversified ! 

It was March lo, and the air was as mild as in spring. A 
chestnut-tree sent forth its gummy buds above them. Mme. 
Poncet, a light shawl thrown over her strong shoulders, 
clasped her hands and stealthily looked at her son. How thin 
he was ! . . . What sunken eyes he had ! . . . How he 
must have suffered ! • . . Poncet, looking the same as ever 
with his big nose, his gray lock of hair, and his gold spectacles, 
let his quick eyes wander from Martial, to whom he was listen- 
ing, to the weedy garden, the green shutters of his abandoned 
laboratory, and to Paris stretched, huge and distant, at the 
foot of the hill. 

What changes had taken place since the July day on which 
he had set out for Charmont to spend the holidays with his 
sister GabrieUe at old Jean R6al's ! He had gone for two 
months, and seven had slipped by, during which blood-stained 
country and family had struggled in the face of a cyclone. 
Recollections crowded upon him : the marriage and death of 
his nephew Eugene, the grandfather's heroic end, the destruc- 
tion of the warm Charmont nest by the German invasion, the 
desperate work of the Defence, the successive defeats inflicted 
on the hesitating, crippled country, and the shameful As- 
sembly at Bordeaux ! . . . 

Had the National Defence sufi&ciently meditated on the 
weakening of the public conscience, cankered by the tastes 
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and appetites of the Empire ? From the peasant, who for 
centuries past had suffered hunger, and who was only just 
beginning to make a comfortable living out of his land, to 
the middle classes, which were insatiable as regards gain and 
luxury, France had broken away from military duties. The 
gaining of crowns of laurels and the sacrifice of lives was 
the mission of a professional army composed of officers and 
regulars, conscripts and those who had replaced others for 
payment. When these troops were conquered, and the first 
burst of enthusiasm which had armed helter-skelter large 
bodies of men was over, the spring had broken. There were 
doubtless splendid examples of sacrifice amongst all classes, 
but it did not occur to the majority that, in the name of 
honour and love of country, everyone, young or old, had only 
to begin the immense national war of partisans and peasants. 
Outside Paris the only thought was to have done with it. 

It was then that the most tremulous Conservatives, most 
rabid Clericals, aU the survivors of the past, all those who since 
1848 and 1830 waited in vain for the monarchy, emerged 
from their chateaux as though from tombs — ^pallid spectres 
whom the daylight dazzled. In company with egoistical 
merchants and great business men, they had cried in chorus : 
' Peace — ^peace at any price I' Down with that RepubUc 
which, alone desiring war, was so foolish as to fight. Thus, 
all these forgotten and unknown men came out at the head 
of the poll. Peace was the only thing for which they were 
elected. 

But as soon as they had voted for peace — ^and with most 
undignified haste — ^they thought only of their fixed idea, em- 
bittered with ambition and rancour, viz., the crushing, once 
for all, of the enemy, the execrable spirit of the Revolution, 
their terror of 1789, 1848, and 1870, and ridding the future 
of it by restoring the past — their antiquated ideal of monarchy 
and Church. Agreed as to the object, these poor folk tore 
each other to pieces in deciding how to attain it. . . . 

How astoundingly inferior in nobility were these people to 
Paris ! . . . Poncet knew this, and yet it was only since 
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yesterday that he had fully comprehended it. Since yester- 
day he had become painfully certain of the superiority of 
Paris. Five months' confinement had transformed it into 
another city. The provinces and the capital no longer recog- 
nised each other. The latter was absorbed in sorrow mingled 
with suspicion, and in its inflexible determination to maintain 
the RepubUc as the only guarantee of its conmiunal liberties ; 
the former was weary of seeing Paris indefatigable, and still 
grasping her rifle when she had let hers fall to the ground. 
The country districts, anxious for tranquillity and jealous of 
the city's supremacy to the extent of wishing to unthrone 
it as the capital, feared that a Republic would mean anarchy, 
and, consequently, drew back. Only the great industrial 
centres moved forward. 

Ah, yes ! what changes had taken place ! On their arrival, 
after an interminable journey on the railway, which was 
crowded by military trains — German transports, before which 
everything else had to give way, delaying everjrthing, and 
provincial troops summoned to re-establish order — ^his wife 
and he, as they stood on the platform, were like strangers. 
Not a horse or a carriage was to be had. It was an hour before 
they found a porter (everybody having stopped work) who 
would consent to carry their small, old, hairy cow-hide tnmk 
as far as the Rue Sainte-Scolastique. 

And what they found were streets in which the shops near 
the barricades were reopening, apartments with closed shutters, 
the people up in arms, unemployed, faces no longer uncon- 
cerned, Montmartre, with its military stations, sentinels, and 
double row of cannon, entrenched. . . . Nevertheless, there 
was a difference between this state of things and the picture 
of Paris in the midst of blood and fire which had been depicted 
for him. The provincial newspapers, with party exaggeration, 
described the city as in a state of complete revolution — ^the 
police threatened, the State warehouses pillaged, and Vinoy 
retreating to the left side of the Seine. . . . 

' But why are these guns here ?' Poncet in the evening had 
asked one of his neighbours named Catisse, an employ^ at 
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the Maine of the i8th Arrondissement. ' What is the reason 
for these menacing batteries a week after the Prussians have 
withdrawn ?* 

' Bah V the other replied. * The battalions of the Guard 
are beginning to get tired. Yesterday the 142nd, after 
forty-eight hours' sentry-duty, wanted to give up everything. 
The 75th, to which the Central Committee appealed, couldn't 
get even a picket together. If the others had not shown zeal, 
the guns would have had nobody to look after them. . • . 
Moreover, they don't wish for an3rthing better than to sur- 
render inunediately to the battalions to which they belong 
the surplus cannon they seized.' 

And Catisse had good-naturedly shrugged his shoulders. 
He was an old schoolfellow, who, after a Ufe of disappoint- 
ments, had obtained a situation at the Mairie through the 
chemist's influence. For some months past a widower, he 
earned there the wherewithal to bring up his five little children. 
All six of them lived on the ground-floor of a shabby little 
house in the same street as the Poncets, the father's chief 
pleasure being to hurry home from the office to his nestlings. 
There the five pale little things awaited him — serious and 
touching, with their short, thin tresses, black pinafores all 
alike, and weedy legs. The eldest, graver than the others, 
was the little mother. 

On the other hand, Poncet, during the morning, had learnt 
from an intimate friend of Jules Favre that the Government 
was negotiating with the Mayors for the surrender of all these 
guns, hidden here and there in Paris. At first they had been 
but a simple patriotic trophy ; in the hands of the Central 
Committee they had quickly become a guarantee of Com- 
munal and Republican rights. Cl^menceau, Henri Martin, 
Tirard, and Amaud de I'Ari^ge were arranging a transac- 
tion. The proposal was that the place of arms should send 
horses, and that all the guns be entrusted to the Artillery 
regiment of the National Guard, arranged in parks, and 
placed under the orders of loyal Colonel Schoelcher, the 
Deputy for the Seine. In return, the Government would 
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issue a proclamation by Favre positively affirming the 
Republic. 

' That is the only safe way to settle matters and quieten 
ever3rthing down,' said Martial. ' Work could then be 
resumed. For the National Guard, as composed of artisans 
who care only about their one and threepence a day, has been 
slandered. It is possible there are many good-for-nothings, 
misguided men, because it has not been known how to use 
them — ^all those whom Trochu preferred to see drinking and 
playing pitch-and-toss rather than discipline them and send 
them to fight ! . . . But the others, orderly folk and the 
people who ask nothing better than to see business revived, 
exchange the rifle for their tools and their pay for wages, 
would quickly settie these brawlers. . . .' 

' All the same,' asked Mme. Poncet, ' of what sort of men 
is your famous-Central Committee composed ? You'll never 
make me believe that they're all lambs, and that no wolves 
are behind.' 

* There's a good deal to be said on that score,' muttered 
Martial. ' It's a complicated question.' 

He began at the beginning, and explained the feelings 
which had consolidated almost the entire National Guard, 
first of all against the enemy and afterwards for the Re- 
pubUc. Accused, on March 3, by one of Picard's posters, of 
secret and criminal manoeuvres, the provisional Central Com- 
mittee replied, with head on high, that, as the representative 
of two hundred battalions, its declarations had always been 
signed, and had had only one object in view — the defence of 
Paris. 

Suddenly, on the 4th, it was learnt that Aurelles de Pala- 
dines was about to take over the command of the National 
Guard. People no longer looked upon him as the conqueror 
of Coulmiers; but only as the procrastinator whom Gam- 
betta revoked, and as the defeated General of Orleans ! The 
appointment was made at the very hour at which the ex- 
Empire was showing activity, the very hour at which 
Napoleon's proclamations to the country, and his attempts 
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toTeniice away soldiers in the imprisoned anmes, succeeded 
one another ! . . . Another coup d'etat man, as witness the 
letter found at the Tuileries in which he asked for a sena- 
torial seat as a recompense for services ofEered on December a 
at Saint- Amaud ! Behold the chief whom Thiers gave Paris ! 

In reply, on the same day, the delegates of the battalions 
acclaimed at the Vaux-Hall the statutes of the federation, 
the Republic, and decided, at the same time as the re-election 
of officers of all ranks, on the early formation of a definitive 
Central Committee, composed of three members for each 
arrondissement, in addition to the twenty regimental chiefs 
ex officio. 

' But I read in a newspaper,' said Mme. Poncet, ' that they 
also voted that the Department of the Seine would form itself 
into an independent republic if the Assembly tried to remove 
the capital from Paris.' 

* That's ridiculous !' exclaimed Poncet. * When one serves 
the universal Republic, one doesn't aspire to enclosing it 
within four walls. As though Paris hadn't as much need of 
France as France of Paris ! . . .' 

Martial continued: 

* In this mighty movement of a city which desired en- 
franchisement, of a people thirsting for justice and pro- 
gress, certain men undoubtedly went too far. Behind the 
provisional Central Committee — ^watching it with suspicious 
eye — were professional revolutionaries, those who were 
evicted on September 4, the ringleaders of October 31, quite 
a cluster of small parties with rival chiefs and varied ten- 
dencies, equally embittered by persecution and determined 
to profit by the errors of this Government of the Defence, in 
which they had seen only reactionary citizens. . . . These 
included Blanquists, Jacobins, and Socialists of the Inter- 
nationale. The last-named, uneasy at finding itself out of the 
movement, had appointed four delegates to come to an 
agreement with the Committee. . . .' 

Mme. Poncet displayed alarm at the word ' Internationale.' 
But she was more frightened of the word than of the thing 
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itself ; for she was acquainted with this peaceful association 
of workpeople of various countries, whom community of 
interests and search for means of protecting labour against 
capital, in addition to those of fighting against the egoistical 
greediness of employers, had united. She had detected its 
traces in the most recent strikes, had read the reports of the 
sensational Congresses which, since 1866, had aroused 
European attention, and those of the trials resulting from 
actions brought by the Empire, whose poUtical persecution, 
far from splitting up the association, had given it cohesion 
and prestige. 

' The strength of the Internationale,' said Poncet, * has 
been exaggerated. Mutualists or Communists, divided on 
the subject of their organization, are, I know, thoroughly 
disorganized. Everything has been relaxed by the war. 
One of their prophets, Karl Marx, has even just written a 
letter in which he advises against and censures any employ- 
ment of violence. But, notwithstanding the pillaging of 
munitions and arms, and the anarchy looming in the distance, 
the danger doesn't Ue in that direction. It is in the Assembly ! 
A Government is never destroyed except through its errors. 
... I can still hear the shouts with which, the day before 
yesterday, the Right drowned the voice of Victor Hugo, who 
was guilty of rendering homage to Garibaldi. I can hear the 
sneering laughter which greeted Delesciuze and Milli^re when 
they demanded the prosecution of Trochu's Government. . . . 
On the other hand, as soon as one of their number 
attacks Gambetta and his work, how touchingly in agreement 
they are ! . . . We, the servants of the Delegation, which 
they call " the Republican Prostitute," are '* the ruffians of 
the Loire. . . ." And what murmurs there were when 
Tolain said : ** Citoyens !*' Remember, too, that " Good 
riddance " with which they greeted the patriotic resignation 
of Rochefort, Ranc, and the workman Malon, after peace had 
been voted. . . .' 
Poncet placed his hand on Martial's shoulder, saying : 
* Mark well what I'm telling you, my boy. I've seen them 
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at work. Red infuriates them, and they'll rush at it like 
bulls. There's nobody to lead or hold them in. The Ministry 
is as many-coloured as Harlequin's coat. Centre, Right, and 
Left mingle, but don't coalesce ; Republicans like Favre, 
Simon, Picard, and Le F16, in spite of their moderation, 
appear to the majority to be foolhardy. As to the others, 
what can one expect of Dufaure, the dry, unsympathetic 
jurist, the useful man in the Cabinets of Louis Philippe and 
of 1848, when he shot down the people ; or of Lambrecht, 
a good engineer, but a weak Minister of Commerce ; or of 
Larcy, a former magistrate of Charles X. ? . . . They're 
nothing but cast-off clothes — the lining to M. Thiers* coat. 
For he, too, is another of them !' 

Poncet could not forgive the celebrated statesman for his 
hostile attitude at the Delegation, for the words * fou furieux ' 
which, in his icy wisdom, he had used towards Gambetta, for 
his disavowal of the policy of war to the bitter end, and for 
his manoeuvres at Tours and Bordeaux to hasten peace, in 
negotiating which he knew he was indispensable. 

* This man, who makes out he is going to save everything, 
will lose all. No one could be more baleful to us.' 

The chemist, animatedly, drew the old man's portrait. 

Thiers was a poor statesman, but a great man of business 
— ^great chiefly on account of the idea he had of himself, and 
which he had known how to impose on Europe. He was a 
t5rpe of the citizen, with its good quaUties and its defects, 
stamped with the date 1840, and unaltered since then ; the 
perfect expression of the wretched well-to-do July monarchy, 
whose pitiless and prudent Minister he had been. As Minister 
of Finance he had filled the coffers of the State ; as Minister of 
the Interior he had ordered the shooting down of the mob. 
He was absolute when in power, liberal when in the ranks ; 
a Jack-of-all-trades, as ready to undertake the dirty arrest 
of the Duchesse de Berry as open opposition to the Ministries 
to which he no longer belonged. In the front rank as well 
as in the background, from the time of the setting of the 
sun of Louis Philippe to that of the rising star of Louis 
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Napoleon, Thiers, such were the hopes he placed in the fall 
of the one or the rise of the other, remained an indefatigable 
worker. At last came dull retirement. He was eaten up by 
the ambition which during the past thirty years had withered 
him, his hands were still trembling at having held France 
between them, and itched to seize her once more. His 
universal vanity was deeply wounded at being forced to 
write history, when he desired to make it. He was a carpet- 
knight, dilated to the size of the great men whom he studied. 
Gear-sighted though not far-seeing, he had perceived in 
July the abyss to which the war was leading, but, after the 
Sadowa lesson, had refused to grant any more money, and 
treated the danger of big German effectives as pure nonsense. 
He had a mania for excessive centralization, and idolized 
the words ' authority ' and ' legality '; but was incapable of 
understanding the present convulsed state of affairs. He 
had good sense, but it Ats arid and without nobility. He 
was loquacious rather mm eloquent, uttered commonplaces 
rather than put forth ideas. He knew how to i|^9'men to 
use, possessed every subtle mental resource, but had a heart 
of stone. 

Poncet concluded as foUows : 

' He appeared as the providential man — ^the last resource 
of France. But to nobody more than to himself is he that. 
Some welcome him as the restorer of the throne, others as 
the founder of the Republic. He will deceive them all. He 
cares little what regime he is under. Thiers is the all-impor- 
tant man, and he will do an3^ing to attain his pre-eminently 
egoistical object.' ^ 

During two days, without' leaving Montmartre, where 
people were enclosed as in a fortress — everybody being under 
the orders of local committees, one of which, a military body, 
sat close by, in the Rue des Rosiers, and the other, called a 
vigilance committee, sat in the Chauss6e de Clignancourt — 
Poncet and his wife set their Uttle house in order. An 
Auvergne servant, a big girl with large hands and towy hair. 
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who came from Mme. Poncet's native place, assisted them. 
The mouldy walls were given a good cleaning, and the alleys 
were thoroughly weeded. . . . Poncet, in his laboratory, 
reviewed his bottles, gray with dust, and verified packets in 
drawers. He. found that some substances had deteriorated. 
Already seized with a desire to resume work and his search 
for a new explosive, he dusted and arranged everything with 
infinite precaution. 

But, on the 13th, the perusal of the newspapers, which he 
had not opened since his arrival, made him bound with rage, 
dragging him from the sense of intimacy he felt in the recovered 
home, and in this little garden where they seemed so far 
from the w(»rld. They must be insane at Bordeaux ! It looked 
as though they were determined to drive Paris to extremes. 

The Assembly had decided to transfer the legislative power, 
that of the head of the State, that of the Ministries, and that 
of the large administrations, to Versailles ! Thus did the 
reactionary party bum its boats, proclaiming on high its 
insulting contempt for the capital and its poUtical arri^fe- 
pensees. Had it rested with it alone, Bourges or Orleans 
wou}d have been chosen. It only turned from Fontainebleau 
to Versailles at the pressing request of M. Thiers, who doubt- 
less scented a danger in such arrogant blundering. Should 
Paris revolt, as was to be feared, the troops entrusted vidth the 
safety of an Assembly in a far-ofi capital would be required 
by the army to repress it I 

This time the insult struck home. The Right had confessed 
its timorous hatred, confessed to what an extent it was weary 
of that ardent centre, Paris, which, as a M. de Belcastel had 
cried, ' has ten times in eighty years sent ready-made Govern- 
ments to France by telegraph.' Poncei turned time after 
time to Louis Blanc's admirable speech. 

With what indignant eloquence had he protested ! . . • 
Tamper with the national unity ! Destro# the work of cen- 
turies by a word ! As though Paris, owi^ to her area, her 
milUon workers, her radiation of ideas, and the majesty of her 
souvenirs, was not the only possible capital i • « ^ As though 
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all the Departments, like the tributaries of a river, did not 
meet there ! And at what time did they choose to make their 
proposal ? That at which an entire population had shown the 
highest example of endurance and sacrifice I Behold the 
value which France set on the heroism of the siege ! . . . Did 
they then wish for the whole city to revolt en masse, to excite 
the most dangerous of feelings at Lyons, Marseilles, and Bor- 
deaux, and to create in the capital a Government of Paris, 
against which the Assembly would have no other resource 
than to stir up the provinces ? They wished to raise from the 
ashes of a terrible foreign war the &re of a still more horrible 
civil war ! 

How right was this deputy of Savoy, named Silva, when he 
set the following dilenuna before timorous members of the 
Assembly ! — ' Either there is no danger in Paris, and we can 
safely return, or there is, in which case duty summons us 
thither. . . / And Millifere, also, when he drew a picture of 
the country's decapitation, after the amputation of the two 
provinces, its dismemberment, and its death. 

Not content with flinging Paris to the ground, they turned 
out her pockets and drew her last drop of blood. Without pity 
for suspended commerce, partly or wholly ruined, the Maturity 
Bill (Loi des 6ch^ances) ordered the payment, from one day 
to another, of all bills presented between August and Novem- 
ber, which had been postponed by a Decree of the Government 
of the National Defence. 

' What !' exclaimed Poncet. ' Such a measure is taken 
when communications are barely reopened ; the branch oflftces 
of the Bank of France are still closed, discount is unobtain- 
able, and transactions are impossible ! Can one light- 
heartedly send thousands of honest and irresponsible men into 
bankruptcy ?' 

He took down his hat and greatcoat rapidly, and, pushing 
open the door of the dining-room, where Mme. Poncet was 
covering pots of jam, he said : 

' Au revoir, dear. I'm going to see Martial and Th^denat. 
Don't wait luncheon for me.' 
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She quickly finished trimming the newly-tied white paper 
disks, and slipped, without him protesting too much, a pot of 
apricot jam into one pocket and a pot of black-currant jelly 
into the other, saying : 

' Martial's so fond of them !' 

He shrugged his shoulders and hurried off. 

He made quite a journey. When walking along the en- 
trenchments he was stopped by a cry of ' Halt I* Bayonets 
were lowered. ... On the Place Saint-Pierre groups of men 
were speechifying ; open-air orators vociferated under sheds 
or in front of tents. Other National Guards were sitting 
cross-legged on the ground, playing lotto. In proportion as he 
descended, Poncet was surprised at the large number of 
soldiers of the line and of Mobiles mingled with the crowd. 
They sauntered about with their hands in their pockets, or 
formed rowdy circles around games of chance. Zouaves 
jested. Pennies and silver coins chinked. Wine-shops and 
the outsides of caf6s were crowded with uniforms. 

Withdrawn from all the large buildings and siege camps, 
the ex-army lodged with the inhabitants or remained in the 
streets. Why was not care taken to disband all these men 
and send them into the provinces ? Columns of discharged 
soldiers did leave daily, but the multitude, increased by 
Francs-Tireurs with their soft felt hats, did not appear to 
diminish. Besides, red-shirted Garibaldians began to flow 
into the city. The Mobiles of the Seine, thrown into the street 
with ten days' pay, were the noisiest. 

There was less of a crush in the Opera quarter. As before, 
golden-haired demi-mondaines were to be seen there. Business 
men, journalists, dandies, and the usual promenaders walked 
backwards and forwards, without appearing to be much ex- 
cited over the news of the day, which some groups, how- 
ever, were discussing. In the Rue de Rivoli the agitation 
was renewed. Some men were shouting and gesticulating 
at the base of one of the arcades. Poncet drew near. A 
passer-by who had attempted to tear a red bill was being 
pommelled. 

4 
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Poncet read it. It was a manifesto of the Central Com- 
mittee protesting against the ' odious rumours ' in the pro- 
vinces, and adjuring the troops which had been sent against 
Paris to fraternize with the people. Some well-dressed women, 
some peaceful citizens, everybody approved. 

At the other side of the river the excitement was on the 
increase, indignant tradesmen assembling at their shop- 
doors, and vehement talkers standing at every street-comer. 
The brasseries on the Boulevard Saint-Michel rang with 
disputes. A decorated old gentleman, who was reading a 
newspaper at the edge of a causeway, angrily crumpled it up. 

On arriving at the Rue Soufflot, Poncet ran up against 
Martial's concierge. Great was his astonishment when, as 
he was questioning her, the enormous woman left him, and 
majestically entered her lodge, casting a look of disdain at 
a gray-haired dame who was descending the last steps of the 
staircase with a marketing-basket in her hand. Detecting 
the manoeuvre, the latter replied with a superb glance ; but, 
recognising Poncet, exclaimed : ^ 

' What a surprise ! How pleased M. Th6denat wilJ be ! 
Would Monsieur like me to go upstairs again ?' 

' No, thank you. I'm going first of all to have luncheon 
with my son.' 

A severe and sepulchral voice was heard issuing from the 
lodge : 

' He's gone with M. Th6rould to the Vache Rouge.' 

The charwoman followed Poncet, who inquired : 

' Have Mme. Louchard and you quarrelled, then ?' 

' Ah, Monsieur ! don't mention it to me ! . . . Her man 
can't bear mine, all through these poUtics. As to Villoir, he 
was struck by a stone the other day when defending the 
Gobelins military station. Four battalions stormed it, the 
attack lasted all night, and it had to be surrendered in the 
morning. They pillaged twelve hundred thousand cart- 
ridges, Monsieur !' 

She walked away with upturned eyes. 

Poncet pushed open the creamery door. Martial and 
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Th6rould, in the back-room, were just starting on a fowl 
which Mme. Groubet had placed, steaming, on their small 
table, with a dish of rich golden rice. Martial joyously 
asked for a third cover. Hanging his greatcoat on a hat- 
peg, Poncet sat down between them, and accepted the wing 
which the art-student handed him. Thdrould stopped in his 
carving to call the chemist to witness. 

' Isn't it an indignity. Monsieur Poncet ?' 

His clown-like face, formerly so cheerful, was now dramatic, 
overclouded with anger, the cheek-bones thin and the nose 
red. Mme. Groubet sighed at her counter : 

* That the Lord should permit it ! One might as well close 
shop. ... All Paris will be ruined to-morrow.' 

Martial said : 

* You're right, father ; they are precipitating themselves 
upon us.' 

There was a clamour of animated voices. From the top- 
most to the lowest rung of the social ladder everybody was 
crying out. The double vote of the Assembly struck Paris 
to the heart. 

' Anyhow,' said Th^rould, ' if they count on the soldiers 
whom they've sent us eating everything up they're mistaken ; 
these men can go without. I went to the Champ de Mars 
yesterday to see Vinoy pass them in review. Oh dear, 
dear !' 

A reinforcement of three divisions had been added to the 
twelve thousand men of the Faron division who had come 
from the provinces with the consent of the Germans. But, 
worn out by the war, and not over-anxious to recommence 
it against Paris, they were an increase in number, not in 
strength. ^ 

' Staffs hadn't a very proud air ! . . . They're all people 
of independent means at the Trocadero, aren't they ? — 
Government men ? Well, right under the Generals' noses, 
they were the first to shout : *' Long hve the Republic !" 
. . . And you should have heard the foot-soldiers, all along 
the streets, as they were returning to their filthy huts on the 
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outer boulevards ! Poor devils ! They're in tatters, and 
dymg with hunger ! It would be a poor look-out for them if 
Parisian girls didn't bring them their soup !' 

Mme. Groubet, acquiescing, changed the plates. A tri- 
angular piece of red and semi-liquid Brie cheese was served. 
Th6rould beat the generale with his fork, and presented arms 
with his knife. After such long privations the most simple 
feast gave him pleasure. Tossing off a large glass of wine at 
a draught, he resumed his remarks. 

' But it's all on a par with their D' Aurelles and his gendarme- 
like proclamation ! Off with everybody's head ! Get away 
with you, bogie-man ! Didn't Picard say to Femol and others 
on the ConMnittee : " He's a man of iron, and you are-playing 
with your heads, etc."? You call him a General of the 
National Guard ? No ! We are the people who appoint our 
Generals. We've got Duval for the Avenue d'ltalie, and 
Henry for the Boulevard du Maine. Men whose acts 
accord with their principles ! . . . And the Committee's 
got its head on its shoulders, as proved by the fact that it 
swallowed up its competitor at a mouthful — a meeting of 
augurs, all Majors, who, under the pretence of dealing with 
the question of pay, showed ostentation and also formed its 
little federal Committee.' 

Th6rould swept the crumbs off the table, exclaiming : 

' Swish ! — and they were suppressed ! . . . There's now 
only the grand Republican Federation of the National Guard. 
AU patriots are in league against the Bordeaux gendarmes. 
On Wednesday, at the Vaux-Hall, the definitive Central Cx)m- 
mittee — ^the only one — ^will be appointed. . . . And then, 
in accordance with Canrobert's immortal onomatopoeic 
" Rrrr'an !" . . . We'll see if they dgire, after depriving 
Paris of her place in the State, after removing the residence 
of the Government, the Chambers, and the Ministries, etc., 
to refuse to aUow her to appoint her own Municipal Council 
and, at least, to manage her own affairs, like the smallest 
Commune. Thus they'd abandon us, and, as in the pros- 
perous days of Badingue, a Prefect of the Seine, with a 
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council of men under his order, could continue to overthrow 
everything, tear down and rebuild, and all at the expense of 
the ratepayer — that is, myself — ^who would pay dearer for 
everything. Moreover, in those days, there was the com- 
pensating brilliance of the Empire I . . . But all that's 
done away with ! And since the Assembly abandons us, 
the only thing I'm in favour of is Paris — Commune ! . . . 
Manmia Groubet, give me a " self-government " and three 
cups of your divine mocha, if you please !' 

When slightly intoxicated lids instinctive drollery came to 
the surface. He drank, and smoked his cigar, and shortly 
after left his companions with an air of mystery. Th^rould 
now ran about all over Paris, like a cat on the tiles, mixed 
up in all sorts of affairs, politics and love. 
Poncet watched the Bohemian as he went out, and said : 
' There goes another who's a little touched !' 
He had been struck by the fact that many people, who 
were formerly calm and reasonable beings, suffered from this 
species of loquacious exaltation and nervousness — a morbid 
result of the siege. He paid the bill and took down his 
greatcoat. The pots of jam rattled against each other. 

* The deuce !' he exclaimed. ' Just relieve me of this. 
. . . There's a present from your mother in the pockets.' 
Martial cheerfully took the coat and carried it. 
' Now come along to Th6denat's. How is he ?' 
' Greatly affected by the situation. He was angry all day 
yesterday against Vinoy's edict.' 

The General-in-Chief, cop5dng the severity of the Assembly, 
had just suppressed six Radical newspapers, those in which 
F^lix Pyat, Jules Vall^s, and Rochefort printed their sarcasms 
and let loose the popular voice. ThMenat found a difficulty 
in not accepting these violent opinions unreservedly, for he 
could not agree with such an attack on the principles of 
liberty. It was worse than an attack — it was an error. 
Ever the heel of the Empire ! But could a nation like France 
live in our times without a free press ? They might command 
it to be silent until they were hoarse, but they could not 
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prevent it thinking and acting. History proved that the 
brutalities of Governments were followed by revolutions. The 
gagging of people, far from being a proof of strength, was only 
a confession of weakness. 

' There goes our friend !' said Martial. 

Th6denat, who was going out, espied them, and motioned 
with his arms. The two savants embraced effusively, asking 
after their respective wives. Th6denat retained Poucet's 
hands in his for a long time. 

' Well r said the chemist. 

Th^denat made a movement of discouragement. 

' It's not finished yet,' he said. ' May we be spared the 
most terrible of fates ! . . . They are doing everything to 
make Paris lose her head ! . . . One would think that they 
were agreed, here and in Bordeaux, to add folly to folly in a 
single day. Thiers has renewed the wary agreement, flattered 
the monarchical chimera, and treated the remote foundation 
of the Republic, which should be given us immediately, as 
an aleatory reward for good behaviour. ... Ah ! that Ver- 
sailles vote, the Loi des Ech^ances, and the suppression of news- 
papers ! . . . Why, even the Gazette de France protests, and 
condenms this arbitrary act. And what of the sentence of 
death on Blanqui, Flourens, and two others of the accused 
of October 31 ? . . . What disloyalty ! That very evening 
the invaders of the H6tel de Ville were protected by a formal 
agreement, and the Government's word was given. ... Is 
that all ? No, I know that Vinoy intends, dating from to-day, 
to stop the pay of the National Guard. . . , Workshops are 
closed and manufactories are at a standstill. Where will the 
unfortunate people find work ? It's as bad as throwing 
thousands of families simultaneously into the streets. . . . 
Bordeaux doesn't care ! We saw that when Millifere pro- 
posed that a bill should be passed granting a delay in the pay- 
ment of rent. . . . The matter was sent before a committee 
for examination, which means that it's buried. . . . There's 
no doubt about it, they laugh at the poverty of the poor.' 

He stopped and took hold of Poncet by a coat-button. 
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' Listen,' he continued. - ' Martial is well acquainted with 
the Simons, honest shoemakers, our neighbours, whom Tm 
off to see. . . . Well, they were imable on the 8th to pay 
their arrears, and if the landlord doesn't get the instalment 
he requires to-morrow, out they'll have to go ! . . . This is 
in addition to the protest for non-payment of the bill which 
they signed in August for leather. Unless they succeed in 
making an arrangement, their furniture will be seized, and 
they'll be turned out into the street. . . . And their story 
is that of the whole of the working classes of Paris.' 

As they arrived opposite the shop in the Rue Gay-Lussac, 
he added : 

' Wait for me ; I've a word to say to them.' 
He entered, and found the room empty. At the ring of the 
bell, Th^r^se came out from the back shop. Martial and 
Poncet had discreetly drawn aside. They saw Th6denat dis- 
appear to the back. Th6rfese, returning to the door, recog- 
nised Martial and greeted him. . . . Her eyelids were 
swollen, and she looked ill. . . . Martial having introduced 
his father, she suddenly poured out her grief in the presence 
of the two men. 

' Simon's ill in bed, he has worried himself so much ! His 
sons and Rose are running all over the quarter collecting 
money from customers. ... Ah ! if we were only paid for 
all the work that's been done ! . . . For Simon isn't afraid 
of work ! . . . And he gives ample credit ! But every- 
body's as poor as we are at the present time ! . . . If it were 
not for good M. Th6denat . . .' 

The old professor, who reappeared at this moment, pre- 
tended not to hear, and quickly escaped from Th^r^se's adieus 
and thanks. 

Martial, who still carried his father's greatcoat over his 
arm, suddenly uttered an exclamation. Returning to the 
shop, he withdrew the two pots of jam from the ample pockets 
and placed them on the table, with the words : 

* It's my mother's make ; let Simon taste it and tell me what 
bethinks of it.* 
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As she was protesting, he made off. Poncet and Th6denat 
smiled, and exchanged a look full of affectionate under- 
standing. 

' How is it possible/ said Th6denat, * for these poor people 
to respect the Government ?' 

All three, absorbed in thought, passed through the Luxem- 
bourg gates, and conversed as they walked about in the dis- 
ordered gardens. Alleys and lawns, under cover of the large 
trees, velvety with the grayish down which heralds spring, 
lay worn and ravaged. Encampments, ambulance shelters, 
parks of horses and artillery, caused dirt and damage on all 
sides. From the terrace they saw a bivouac of gray tents, 
where a marching regiment, a d6bris of the army of the North, 
was massed. 

' It is a strange thing,' said Th^denat, ' these French soldiers 
passing through the enemy's lines, and towns swarming with 
Germans in order to come, with well-filled cartridge-boxes, 
to watch over Paris. ... Do you know that the authorities, 
fearing they wouldn't have sufficient Chassepots, bought back 
twelve thousand from Von Molke — ^the very rifles which were 
surrendered at the capitulation ? . . . Our conquerors are 
practical men. . . . When they evacuated the southern 
forts, they handed our officers a notice informing them that 
all old cast-iron, old projectiles, gates, and pipes were sold to 
a Frankfort Jew, and that he would come to fetch them ! . . . 
And now, having evacuated Versailles, which they have pol- 
luted with their refuse, devastated Saint-Cloud and Meudon, 
they still remain in possession of the eastern forts, weighing 
down on Nantes, Chartres, Fontainebleau, arid Meaux, crush- 
ing a third of France, whose inhabitants lodge, light, warm, 
and feed them ! Haughty and merry, they wait there in a 
circle around us for Paris to disgorge the first millions of the 
ransom !' 

There was silence, and as though this evocation weighed too 
heavily on their hearts, they shook each other by the hand, 
and separated with the simple words : 

' Good-bye for the present !' 
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Sad, careworn, and tired out, Poncet returned to Mont- 
martre. Up there, passing in front of the Mairie, which was 
in a state of excitement over the guns, he had the curiosity to 
enter. He learnt with joy from Catisse that the Mayor of the 
i8th Arrondissement and eleven of his colleagues had just 
received the assurance from Picard's own mouth that the 
Government would at any cost avoid having recourse to 
violence. . . . Blood must not be spilt ! 

' But,' continued Catisse, ' instead of sending, as agreed, 
an officer of the staff to the Mairie to come to an agreement on 
the subject of the surrender of the guns, D'Aurelles sent gun- 
carriages, escorted by gendarmes, to the platform. Where- 
upon the Committee of the Rue des Rosiers cried out against 
treason, and the Guards, exasperated by all that's been going 
on during the last few days, refused to give up the cannons* 
... So they are now haiding them right to the top of the 
hill, and making a parapet there. . . / 

Poncet spent the following days, on which rain and snow fell 
abundantly, in making journeys and visits. Had the chemist 
desired to remain in his laboratory, absorbed in patient re- 
searches, and indifferent to everything else, he would not have 
had the courage to do so. . . . A craving for action and self- 
sacrifice for others drove him from the little house, now clean 
and cheerful, and which had resumed its familiar aspect. . . . 

People became accustomed again in the quarter, where so 
many poor knew him, to his animated silhouette and brown 
greatcoat. He looked up long-neglected friends, and here 
and there took part in. secret meetings. He was seen at the 
Place, at the Ministry of the Interior, and in. the Mairies. He 
became more closely connected with Dr. Cl^menceau, and 
united in his efforts. The Mayor of the i8th Arrondissement, 
who was a deputy for Paris and a distinguished biologist, saw 
that his ardent republicanism was suspected by both parties. 
The most hot-headed National Guards, in the presence of his 
attempts at conciUation, declared they were betrayed. 

In spite of the fact that trouble was undoubtedly brewing, 
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Poncet retained hope. Doubtless there were constant diffi- 
culties. In order to obtain the release of two Prussian officers 
who had been arrested in the street, it had required nothing 
less than the intervention of the German General-in-Chief and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Doubtless the walls were 
covered with red protestations by Blanqui and Flourens, which 
were applauded by many ; but eversrthing would settle down 
with a little patience. 

The election of the definitive Central Committee did not 
aggravate the situation after all. Garibaldi had rightly been 
appointed, by acclamation at the Vaux-Hall, General-in-Chief 
of the National Guard. One more ! . . . A platonic de- 
monstration, if ever there was one. True, a hot-headed ex- 
naval officer na.med LulUer was at the same time promoted 
to the command of the artillery. But in a few more days 
there would no longer be any artillery — the cannons would 
be surrendered. A misunderstanding, the provocations of the 
Government, had alone, the other day, prevented them being 
given up. . . . 

Poncet heard from a good source that Favre's proclamation, 
declaring that ' the Government pledged its honour to estab- 
lish the Republic . . .,' had been considered too bold at 
Bordeaux, and that Thiers had found fault with it. . . . 
Indeed, the transactions of the Assembly showed its intentions 
only too clearly. 

Military carelessness continued. Another false step was 
made in the case of the Place Royale cannons. Vinoy was 
to come to an agreement with the General in command of the 
sector, and decide on a day for fetching the guns. A willing 
battalion would be selected for the duty. . . . But, instead 
of this being done. Municipal Guards were sent, without even 
horses ready at hand. ... They came into collision with 
other Guards ; met with a refusal to hand over the guns ; the 
generate was sounded immediately, and the quarter was in an 
uproar. The cannons were dragged to the Rue Basfroi and 
to the Mairie of the 20th Arrondissement I 

But Paris soon got tired of pla5dng in this way at soldiers. 
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These famous cannons were no longer taken seriously. The 
entire press made fun of them and their ravishers, and bantered 
the Mons Aventinus. Would the Communist leaders long be 
followed ? the newspapers asked. As happened last week in 
Montmartre,the Guards would soon refuse to carry out irksome 
sentry-duty. Already, at the Bastille, the demonstrations, so 
earnest at first, were becoming mere parades ; demonstrators 
were showing less activity ; to-morrow there would be only a 
few people standing in front of the placard suspended from 
the top of the column, and bearing in colossal letters the words 
' Long live the Universal Republic !'; the day after to-morrow 
there would be nobody. The red flag was falling of its own 
accord. It was but human ; it was inevitable. However 
violent it might be, the crisis passed, the fever fell. . . . 

The more he thought on the subject, the more reasons did 
Poncet find for becoming easy in his mind. 

' You'll see, you'll see !' he said on the morning of the 17th 
to Catisse, who, passing before the door holding one of his 
little girls by the hand, had entered for a moment. ' Things 
will be arranged.' 

Whilst Mme. Poncet was cutting a slice of bread-and-butter 
for the child, Catisse objected in his mild way : 

' Hum ! what do you make of the appointment of General 
Valentin as Prefect of Police ? . . . One more of those 
gendarmes of the Empire ! There's Vinoy and D'Aurelles 
and the third one. . . . That strongly smacks of a coup 
d'Hat r 

Poncet puffed out his cheeks incredulously. . . . Thiers, 
who had returned from Bordeaux two days before, would be 
able to feel the pulse of Paris and judge for himself. A coup 
d'Hai / Good gracious ! but with what ? . . . Hadn't he 
said, in one of his last despatches, that he was not in favour 
of using force unless it was necessary, and, in such a case 
apropos, and then with the utmost energy ? 

Force ! What was the need of that when patience, com- 
petence, and tact might suffice ? . . . And then, at the 
present time, could the situation be less apropos when the 
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disastrous votes of the Assembly had alienated him even from 
his own partisans, when a hundred and fifty thousand protests 
suspended bankruptcy over the heads of a multitude of trades- 
people, when more than sixty thousand National Guards, 
devoted to order, had left the ranks and Paris three weeks 
since ? 

Desire to employ the * utmost energy ' was certainly not 
lacking in the man of Transnonain. He was too proud to 
pardon the Radicals for the pourparlers of October 31 over 
the broken armistice, under Bismarck's pretext that there 
had been a riot, and to forget his fear on the evening of 
February 26, when, in expectation of the German entry, the 
people murmured and threatened to sweep everything before 
them ! . . . He must also feel provoked by his dependence on 
the Assembly. It opened its sittings at Versailles on the 20th, 
exasperated at having to deliberate under the guns — ^not 
loaded, however — of Montmartre. The band of men of 
finance harassed him besides. ' You will never carry out 
financial operations,' they cried, * unless you finish with these 
scoundrels, and first of aU capture the guns V But where was 
he to find ' the utmost energy '? 

When the Prefect of Police spoke of arresting the Central 
Committee, Vinoy said : * Undertake it !' The Prefect of 
Police replied : ' I haven't the strength !' D'AureUes could 
only get together fifteen thousand men — his iron hand grasped 
space. The troops — the conquered of Paris, the conquered 
of the provinces, hardly formed into regiments, enfeebled 
besides by discharged men and the incorporation of the un- 
employed who had lived on the inhabitants for a month past 
— ^wandered about the streets. Was it wise to depend on 
them ? Demoralized and irresolute, who could tell but that 
instead of bringing their rifles to their shoulders they might 
not surrender ? . . . What, then, was to be done ? 

In the evening, on returning from the Maine, Catisse in- 
formed Poncet that : 

' Colonel Schoelcher, who arrived to-day from Bordeaux, 
went with Cl^menceau to the Butte artillery parks. They 
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were unable to enter untU they'd returned to the Rue des 
Rosiers for a permit. A member of the Committee accom- 
panied them. They've come to an agreement, and the guns 
are going to be handed over to Schcelcher.' 

Seated opposite to his wife, Poncet ate his dinner more 
cheerfully than he had done on recent evenings. The lamp 
shed a soft light over the white tablecloth. The little house 
was wrapped in silence and darkness. Fine rain fell through 
the keen air. For the first time for many a long day he sat 
down to read, whilst Mme. Poncet knitted her eternal little 
jackets and stockings for the poor. 

Before going to bed, he opened the window and took in 
a deep breath. Montmartre, with her guns on the heights, 
was peacefidly sleeping. The silent city, dotted with lights, 
stretched out indistinctly. Gentle breezes of spring, sharp and 
chilly, palpitated in the night. 

' How calm it is !' exclaimed Poncet. as he closed his window. 



CHAPTER IV 

A GOVERNMENT IN FLIGHT 

At two o'clock the next morning all the troops of the Paris 
army silently left their barracks. Amidst an icy drizzle, long 
columns moved, in the pitch darkness, through the deserted 
streets of the sleeping city. Commands were given in a low 
voice, drums were silent, and footsteps deadened. A huge' 
net with living meshes was stretched over Paris. The entire 
Susbielle division, the Lecomte and Paturel brigades, wound 
round Montmartre, and scaled the heights, advancing towards 
the Moulin de 'la Galette and the Tour SolKrino. Another, 
under General Faron, marched on Belleville, leaving General 
La Mariouse at the Buttes-Chaumont. The Wolf brigade occu- 
pied the Place de la Bastille ; the Derroja brigade the H6tel 
de Ville ; the Hanrion brigade the Tuileries and the Luxem- 
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bourg. The Bocher brigade was held in reserve at the 
Esplanade-des Invalides and at the ifecole MiUtaire. All the 
forces of the Government were mobilized, and were to attempt 
to take the guns by surprise. 

At three o'clock in the morning the advance-guard of the 
SusbieUe division, preceded by policemen and gendarmes, 
reached the summit of the Montmartre plateau. A few National 
Guards abandoned their posts and hiding-places, and scampered 
off before the advancing troops. Sixty men were usually on 
night duty at 6, Rue des Hosiers, in the house where the mili- 
tary committee held its meetings, to look after the cannon. 
But that particular morning there were only twenty-five, 
seven of whom were in charge of the guns. One of them, in 
the Rue Miiller, seeing the troops advance and about to seize 
the heights, shouted, ' Who goes there ?' He was immediately 
shot down, seriously wounded, by a discharge of rifles. The 
gendarmes rushed on the guard - house ; platoon - firing 
awakened the startled sleepers, who were seized and dragged 
off to the cellars of the Tour Solf6rino. Artillery officers then 
reconnoitred the parks and counted the guns. But the hardest 
task — their removal — still remained to be accomplished. 

A period of interminable waiting commenced. The teams 
did not arrive. Hour after hour passed, and dawn appeared, 
but still nothing came. The troops became impatient, and 
began to drag the guns themselves. ... In the midst of 
fine rain they strained their backs. Held in hand until then, 
the men had now become enervated, and questioned each other. 
The horses, which were stationed in the Champs-Elys^es and 
at the Place de la Concorde — too far away and too few in 
number — ^were at last set in motion. But it was now broad 
daylight, and four hours had been wasted. 

' Monsieur I Monsieur !' 

Poncet, who did not fall asleep until very late, started up 
in bed, yawning in the dim morning hght. His wife, alarmed, 
also rose, and asked if the house were on fire. 

M61anie continued to knock at the bedroom-door. 
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' Monsieur I the troops are here !' she cried. * There are 
soldiers everywhere. Don't you hear ? They are sounding 
the tocsin and beating the drams. All Montmartre is afoot» 
and the battalions are arming. . . .' 

Poncet understood in a flash that the uproar was over the 
guns. He was dressed in five minutes, and dragged himself 
away from Mme. Poncet, usually so courageous, in spite of her 
entreaties. He had only one idea — to run to the Maine and 
to intervene. Above all, blood must not be allowed to flow ! 
The horrible spectre of civil war passed before his eyes and 
dazzled him. He was seized with terror. Ah ! what madmen 
they were, those who light-heartedly placed soldiers and people 
in opposition, and embarked on such an adventure as this ! 
. . . There must be some other reason than the one given 
for such an action ! The guns were only a pretext. The 
Orleanist Thiers and the reactionaries of the Assembly were 
attempting a coup d'itat. They would first of all overcome 
Paris, and then ... 

M61anie, in a state of emotion, explained that when she went 
to fetch the milk she found the way blocked by red-trousered 
soldiers. Others were destroying the entrenchments. They 
did not look very savage, and women were asking them ques- 
tions. ' What are you doing there ? You don't, surely, 
intend to shoot us ?' Poor fellows ! How they shivered, and 
how young they were ! . . . There were some who were 
hungry, so the people gave them food and wine. . . . The 
streets were beginning to fill with people, and shouts and 
threats were heard ! . . . At the bottom of the Rue Houdon 
Artillery were stationed ready to fire. The Place Pigalle was 
full of Light Cavalry. . . . 

Poncet ran along the Rue de la Fontenelle. The Chauss^e 
de Clignancourt and the Rue Miiller were crowded with a mass 
of women, children, and old men. Soldiers of the 88th 
Regiment were marching, pell-mell, with the National Guards, 
the stocks of their rifles in the air, or waving handkerchiefs. 
A prolonged cry of ' Long live the Republic !' was taken up 
by everybody. How did this happen ? Sentinels and police- 
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men suddenly disappeared. The crowd surged and flowed 
on to the plateau. Another human wave, in the Rue des 
Rosiers, seized with the fraternal impulse of the crowd, went 
to meet it. 

Poncet, carried away bj'^ the current, felt he was heart and 
soul with the people. The crowd was crushed together. 
Above the waving heads, far off in the dim mist, he perceived 
a man, wearing a kSpi trimmed with gold leaves, on horseback, 
waving his arm. He saw rifles lowered. He experienced a 
second's inexpressible anguish. There was a sudden murmur 
of voices, some affirming and others repeating that Lecomte 
had ordered his men to fire. Amidst cries of horror and pity, 
and adjured by women, who fearlessly advanced with supplica- 
tions ' not to fire, for you are our brothers,' the soldiers put 
their weapons to the ground. Immediately there was a 
hubbub, rifles were thrown aside, or stocks raised in the air. 
Soldiers and people formed one mass. Poncet, carried along 
by the crowd, saw in the distance the General surrounded and 
taken away in the midst of a storm of hoots and reproaches. 
. . . The soldiers were the most furious, and pointed their 
rifles at him ; but National Guards interposed, and, protecting 
him, everyone passed out of sight. 

Moved to the utmost, Poncet, still pale, began to descend 
a street which, though he passed along it every day, he failed 
to recognise. In a sort of day-dream, he followed people who 
were commenting on the scene in a loud voice. Three cannon- 
shots fired at intervals with blank cartridges startled him. 
He anxiously asked himself what it all meant. . . . He found 
himself in the Rue Tholoz6. The Moulin de la Galette troops 
were about to evacuate. On the greasy pavement of the Rue 
Lepic, the guns which General Paturel's artillerymen had 
brought down and attached to the first teams, which had only 
just appeared, were recaptured, and the traces cut in the midst 
of a scrimmage and a volley of oaths. On the Place Blanche 
the troops were still fraternizing. Poncet heard a National 
Guard, who had a black handkerchief over his eye, explain 
with many gesticulations, that : 
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' A General and his staff have just passed at a gallop. They 
are in retreat. Two horses have been killed and cut up to 
provide food for the poor. The soldiers of the Line at the Place 
Pigalle wouldn't fire. The Light Cavalry, instead of charging, 
forced us back with the hind-quarters of their horses. How 
the people laughed ! A Captain angrily repeated an order to 
charge, and he struck a soldier and two women with his 
sword. Bang ! A rifle-shot rang out, and he feU. The 
soldiers of the Line then raised the stocks of their rifles in the 
air. Some gendarmes, hidden behind the booths on the 
boulevards, fired upon us. . . . We disarmed them. . . . 
Look ! There go some whom they are taking off to prison. 
That's a good capture !' 

Poncet saw a group of sixty prisoners pass, escorted by a 
howling band. He felt sad at heart. What were they going 
to do with these men, and where were they taking them ? 
With so provoked a crowd as this, he feared everything. He 
shouted : * Take them to the Mairie !' There they would be 
in safety. He headed the band. . . . Let him save these 
first of all. Such was the thought which dominated him. 
His mind was a blank to everything else. What a downfall ! 
How quickly it had come upon them I What was going to 
happen now ? . . . 

No one could have told him. Everything was breaking up. 
General Faron, at Belleville, who had gained possession 
of the Mairie before dawn without striking a blow, and La 
Mariouse, at the Buttes-Chaumont, who, out of three parks 
of artillery, had been able to send to the l^cole Militaire only 
eighteen guns, owing to want of horses, were carried away in 
the pacific rising of the people. Women and children spoke 
tenderly to the soldiers, shouted ' Long live the soldiers of the 
Line !' and put them to shame. The regiments were so softened 
that they were ready to go to pieces. At the same time, 
barricades were raised around them in the quiet quarter, 
cutting off their return. They looked on indifferently at what 
was being done. It was then that Faron decided to take the 
bull by the horns. In a short time, he saw, he would have no 
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means of retreat, and a little longer still no troops left. . . . 
By smiling here and showing his teeth there, he succeeded in 
withdrawing almost all his men. The Wolf brigade, at the 
Place de la Bastille, also retreated just in time. The regiments 
of the Hanrion brigade, at the Luxembourg, gave up their 
arms, and made peace with the National Guard, which had 
forced and broken open the gates. At eleven o'clock, at all 
points, the game was lost ; the army gave way, and threw 
in its lot with the people. 

In vain had the rappel, on the orders of General d'Aurelles, 
been sounded since dawn in the thirty battalions which alone 
showed any respect for the Government. Five hundred 
National Guards at the most assembled, but quickly dis- 
persed. And on the walls, where it was read by groups of 
astonished or hostile readers, was the poster of M. Thiers and 
his Ministers — an ironical commentary on this huge failure 
— calling upon good citizens to separate themselves from the 
bad, threatening the guilty, and demanding ' immediate, 
entire, and invariable ' return to order. 

Poncet heard from the Mayor at the Mairie of the 
i8th Arrondissement that General Lecomte and a few officers 
were in safety at the Chateau Rouge. 

Montmartre was boiling like a caldron ; it was a seething 
mass of excited National Guards, disbanded and famished 
soldiers, for whom collections were made. The chemist was 
constantly on the move. At the Mairie the officials waited, 
without much hope, for the result of an interview between 
Thiers and two Paris representatives — Colonel Langlois and 
Edouard Lockroy — ^who went to ask him to elect a Commander- 
in-Chief for the National Guard, to replace Vinoy, and to 
arrange for the elections immediately. 

A Government poster, still damp from the press, calling 
those who loved family and property to arms, was passed from 
hand to hand. Comments were made on D'Aurelles' astound- 
ing proclamation announcing the complete success of his 
military operation and the total recapture of the guns ! It 
had been drawn up in advance. A deputy told Poncet that 
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on the previous evening thirty superior oflftcers of the National 
Guard, who were consulted by D'Aurelles, told him that their 
men would be certain to revolt if they were called upon to 
march against the other battalions. The Colonels, who were 
also questioned by Vinoy, likewise did not conceal the bad 
state of mind of their troops from him. What amazing 
stupidity had been shown over this affair ! 

While Poncet was returning home for a few minutes to 
tranquillize his wife — it was already half-past two o'clock — 
someone of whom he was far from thinking, but whom, how- 
ever, he knew and esteemed, was walking with head on high 
between an escort of insolent National Guards, only a few 
himdred yards away from the Rue Sainte-Scolastique. It 
was Maj or Pierre du Breuil. A rough, whose eyes were starting 
out of his head, continually shouted : * Death to the spy I' 
All along the oflBcer's path murmurs and threats were heard- 

Du Breuil, who was in civilian dress, drew himself up imder 
the outrage, and advanced with curled upper lip and a look 
of astonishment and disdain. His first burst of anger was 
over. He no longer tried to explain and justify his identity- 
* You're an oflftcer from Metz, are you ? Get along with you; 
Bazaine ! . . . He's a traitor and spy of the Empire ! Major 
in the Guards ! It no longer exists ! The only one now is the 
National Guard. . . . Murderer of the people ! He wanted 
to kill us this morning ! . . . Arrived from Germany, have 
you ? Are you a Prussian, sir ? . . . You see what the 
Committee has to say.' Du Breuil shrugged his shoulders 
under this storm of insults. When he left Mayence the day 
before, he certainly did not expect such a reception as this. 

On the train arriving in the railway-station, he found Paris 
to be quite a different city from that he had left before the war. 
He sought in vain for a carriage. . . . His imperious voice, 
his military air, and his rosette of the Legion of Honour, had 
caused him to be surrounded. ... * Where are your papers, 
citizen?' he had been asked. Bare-breasted soldiers, and dirty, 
bearded National Guards had addressed him, and finally taken 
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him into custody. . . . What he had said was suspicious, so 
oH he must go to the guard-house. There had been a short 
struggle and a momentary outburst of rage, which only served, 
however, to tighten his captors' hold and render their voices 
threatening. Sick at heart, he made no further resistance. 
It was too stupid ! He would soon be set at liberty. . . . 
But he had been taken from guard-house to guard-house, his 
escort increasing and his crime becoming greater as he was 
led along. ' He's killed a child !' shouted the crowd. * Down 
with the spy I To the Committee with him !' And from 
street to street, mounting towards Montmartre, they went in 
search of the Committee. 

They reached the Ch&teau-Rouge, where they had to cut 
a way through the crowd. Never, not even on the most 
brilliant ball-nights, had such a crowd invaded the flower- 
garden and walks of the old red-brick house which Henry IV. 
built for Gabiielle d'Estr^es. A number of National Guards 
were permanently on duty there. An old man in a Captain's 
uniform rushed towards Du Breuil, muttering threats in his 
white beard. He cried enthusiastically : * One more of 'em I 
. . • They'll settle your business ! That won't take long I' 

Du Breuil was at last thrust on to a staircase, and led to 
a room fuU of men, presided over by another Captain, who 
politely, in reply to explanations, said that his party had 
need of guarantees for the day. To his deep regret, he, 
Simon Mayer, would keep the Major as a hostage, together 
with those other gentlemen. ... He waved to eight other 
persons, who immediately protested, surrounded him, and 
demanded to be heard by the Con^mittee. The Captain 
evaded the point, declaring that they were in no danger. 
The Committee, he said, was not there, and could not be found 
at that moment. . . . Embarrassed, he slipped away in 
the midst of complaints. 

Du Breuil saw a hand stretched towards him, and heard 
a voice address him by his title. To his surprise he saw the 
well-known face of Comte Beugnot. General Le Flo's orderly 
officer, who had been arrested in the morning at the comer 
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of the Boulevard Rochechouart, and kept at the Chiteau- 
Rouge for the past four hours, informed him of events. In 
this way, and from two other officers who had followed 
General Lecomte, did Du Breuil learn of the failure to re- 
capture the guns, and of the revolt of the troops. The General 
was imprisoned, in secret, in a neighbouring room. How 
was all this going to end ? What were these invisible Com- 
mittees ? Did not their only chance of safety lie in the 
Conmiittee being so occupied with revolutionary work that 
they would be forgotten until the end of the trouble ? 

No. Commands auguring bad news followed on the cries 
of * Death !' which they heard through the windows. The 
door opened. Simon Mayer reappeared, holding in his hand 
an order bearing four illegible signatures and a stamp. ' You 
are to be taken to the Butte, where the Committee is sitting,' 
he said, adding : ' Fll answer for your safety. I should like 
to be able to answer for the General's.' Du Breuil and his 
companions took their places in the garden between two 
rows of National Guards with fixed bayonets. Lecomte was 
also led out, and returned the salute which the prisoners and 
the Federate officers made him. The soldiers, on the contrary, 
heaped insults upon his head. 

The ignominious journey through the steep streets and 
amidst tile hoots of a maddened population then commenced. 
Fists were shaken in their faces. Furious mouths showed 
their teeth and uttered savage cries. Tattered, witch-like 
women brandished rifles. The crowd was so dense that the 
escort and prisoners could advance only at funeral pace. 
The General's gold Mpi was the point on which the people's 
hatred centred. Some deserters from the 88th Regiment 
whistled. A National Guard, who was marching at Du 
Breuil's side, struck aside with his elbow a bayonet with 
which one of them attempted to wound him. 

The thought of death did not trouble him. For a long 
time past, with a soldier's soul, he had accepted that fatality. 
But to die in this way, like a slaughtered animal, under the 
blows of men of his own race, more savage than the bitterest 
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enemies ! The idea revolted and distressed him ! . . . 
Were there means of escape ? He would have liked to have 
made a dash for his life. But such an attempt would 
have meant certain and immediate death ; after a few steps 
he would have been struck to the ground and torn into pieces. 

All the Ministers present in Paris were assembled in the 
reception-rooms on the first-floor of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which was in a state of disorder. They awaited the 
return of M. Thiers. He had left in the morning for the 
Louvre to obtain news, consult with General Vinoy, the 
Minister of War, and judge of the aspect of Paris for himself, 
and had set off a second time on an order being given for the 
troops to assemble at the 6cole Militaire. When the first 
men made their appearance on the Pont de la Concorde he 
had gone to meet them. 

Favre, with pendulous lip and whitening beard, and Jules 
Simon, with discomfited, unctuous face, were talking with 
Admiral Pothuau in the recess of one of the windows. They 
were in favour of energetic measures. Stout Picard was 
walking with his hands behind his back, looking serious, 
and without desire to indulge in his usual pleasantries. A 
third poster, waving the scarecrow of victorious Com- 
munism before the eyes of middle-class Paris, had been 
posted up, but without result. The few National Guards 
who were in favour of order had returned to their homes, 
from which the majority had never stirred. The power of 
the Government was slipping away in the midst of the general 
indifference and its failure to recover the guns. 

Messengers with information, delegates from the Mairies, 
and deputies came in and out. Consultations were held on 
all sides, advice was given on every hand, and doors were 
opening and shutting. The excitement increased every 
minute. The Ministers looked anxiously through the tall 
windows on to the troops who were standing on guard in 
the courtyard behind the slender railings. Detachments of 
armed National Guards continually passed along the quay. 
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Trumpet blasts and cries were heard, and, piercing the walls 
like the roar of the ocean, the distant murmur of Paris. 

There was a commotion in the courtyard and in the ante- 
chambers as M. Thiers' carriage drew up at the bottom of 
the grand staircase. The quick-footed, sharp-eyed head of 
the executive power entered, with unbuttoned overcoat, 
like a whirlwind. General Vinoy, who had recovered his 
presence of mind, soon appeared behind him. The Ministers 
surrounded them. The doors were closed. The feverish state 
of suspense was continued in the adjoining reception-rooms. 

In that sharp falsetto voice of his which carried so far and 
imposed such deep silence, M. Thiers said : 

* It is clear, gentlemen, that our troops will be swallowed 
up in this crowd. We must give up the guns, and, as quickly 
as possible, drag the army from the state of chaos into which 
it has fallen. As to me, I do not hesitate a moment — the 
only thing for us to do is to leave Paris and go to the Assembly.' 

Cries of protest immediately interrupted him. Favre and 
Simon protested against abandoning Paris to the mob, and 
surrendering its immense resources, its arms, its mimitions, 
and its monuments. The thing was impossible ! M. Thiers 
continued heatedly : 

' It was I who, through patriotic impetuosity, brought the 
Assembly to Versailles. I will not incur the eternal reproach 
of having made it fall into a trap ! It represents France. 
Everything ought to be sacrificed for it ! We must surround 
it and make a rampart for it with our bodies. I am broken- 
hearted but determined. I am not abandoning the country, 
I am saving it.' 

And the professor of history reappearing in the vain Minister 
of Louis Philippe, he continued : 

' At the sight of this insurrection, gentlemen, a recollection 
occurs to me. It is a souvenir of February 24, 1848. When 
affairs had taken a bad turn, the King asked me what was to 
be done. I replied that he must leave Paris with Marshal 
Bugeaud, and return with fifty thousand men. . . . But 
the King bethought himself of the Bourbons and of Bonaparte, 
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who, when once outside the city, were unable to re-enter 
it. He refused, and as a consequence he was lost ! , . . 
Gentlemen, there is the lesson which history teaches us. I 
will further recall to your minds the example of Marshal 
Windischgraetz, who, after leaving Vienna owing to riots, 
returned victorious a short time afterwards. . . .' 

He did not tell them, and nobody pointed this out to him, 
what occurred when Windischgraetz and Jellachich re-entered 
Vienna. Yet he knew it, and approved of the repeated 
assaults, the bombardment of the faubourgs, the setting fire 
to the houses, the pillaging, the shooting of prisoners, and 
the surrender of the entire city to the red-cloaked Croatians ! 

He was listened to respectfully, but his hearers were only 
half convinced. Jules Favre raised his voice to declare that: 

* Such a retreat is a despairing act, and may bring about 
the loss of France !' 

Picard, Simon, and Pothuau came to the rescue. Why not 
defend the H6tel de Ville, where Jules Ferry, the Mayor of 
Paris, who knew how to fight, and General Derroja still were ? 
Why evacuate the Ecole Militaire ? Could they not entrench 
themselves at the Trocad^ro, which was a strategical point 
easy to defend, and where the National Guards who were in 
favour of order would rally as soon as their eyes were opened ? 

But the old man impatiently shook his head, and was deaf 
to all objurgations. He had decided on the state of Paris 
when he went to the Louvre ; he had felt the pulse of the 
patient, and come to the conclusion that 'ptisans were no 
longer of any use. Its fever could be reduced only by bleed- 
ing, and bleeding it profusely ! . . . His shrill voice was 
raised a tone as he said authoritatively : 

' I have already ordered General Vinoy to withdraw his 
troops behind the Seine, and occupy all the bridges. Time 
presses, and the fragments of the army must be placed out 
of reach of contact with the people who corrupt it. We will 
reconstruct it afterwards.* 

Vinoy said : . 

* I am a soldier. Command me.' 
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The Ministers, hesitating, looked at each other. Should 
they fly in this way when nothing was lost, when they were 
masters of every public ofl&ce, the ramparts, and the forts ? 
. . . They could not resign themselves to letting everything 
go in this manner. What would become of General Le F16 ? 
Would he follow M. Thiers to Versailles ? . . . M. Thiers 
brought pressure to bear, ever returning to his principles — 
evacuate, reconstruct the army, and leave Paris without a 
moment's delay. . . . 

Suddenly there was a noise of brass instruments and the roll 
of drums. The Ministers rushed to the windows. Three 
battalions of the National Guard, brandishing their arms and 
shouting, were filing past on the quay. They raised their 
eyes to the tall fa9ade of the Ministry. The faces at the 
windows disappeared. There was a panic. 

' I believe we're done for !' exclaimed Le Flo. * We're 
going to be captured. . . .* 

He had been roughly handled that very morning on the Place 
de la Bastille, and retained a painful impression of the experi- 
ence. If these men, he thought, were to turn to the right 
and enter the palace, he and his companions would be seized 
to the last man. The discussion suddenly came to an end. 
The Ministers accepted civil war. 

As it was inevitable, let them wage it, at any rate, with 
chances of success ! The most important thing to do now that 
the troops were safe was to preserve the prestige of the head 
of the State, this indispensable old man of seventy-five. 
M. Thiers seized his hat. Vinoy helped him on with his over- 
coat. 

* Your carriage is ready. Take my escort, I have 
doubled it.' 

Le Flo remarked : 

' It is important that you should escape. There must be a 
back staircase into the Rue de I'Universit^.' 
Vinoy continued : 

* The Bois de Boulogne gates are guarded by a squadron. 
You will be able to get out that way.' 
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In the scrimmage which ensued, M. Thiers once more re- 
peated the strict order to evacuate. On what troops could 
they count the most? On the Daudel brigade? 'But/ 
said Vinoy, ' it occupies the southern forts, Mont-Val6rien 
and Courbevoie.' * No matter ! Let it be sent immediately 
to Versailles.' And M. Thiers, followed by a hubbub of adieus, 
disappeared through the door. * Now then, coachman, lay on 
with your whip ! Drive at your topmost speed !' 

Whilst Favre was receiving delegations, and Simon, Picard, 
and Pothuau were returning to their Ministries, the carriage, 
already far away, sped along at full speed in the midst of horse- 
men. Every now and then M. Thiers popped his head out 
of the window, and ordered the driver to go quicker and 
quicker. On reaching the Pont de Sevres, he handed a Lieu- 
tenant of the escort a pencilled letter, saying : 

' It is for General Vinoy. Don't lose a second in deliver- 
ing it' 

It was a repeated order to evacuate the forts. Not until 
the rising ground before Viroflay had been reached did 
M. Thiers' horses stop to take breath. They were thoroughly 
exhausted* 

At the very time at which the head of the State was deserting 
Paris — ^it was between three and four o'clock — General 
Lecomte and his companions completed their dolorous 
journey. Amidst the howls of the mob, they reached the Rue 
des Hosiers, and entered No. 6. The courtyard was swarming 
with furious soldiers of the Line. With the precision yet 
vagueness of a dream, Du Breuil saw a green carriage-entrance, 
an ancient house, and a country garden. Two peach-trees 
were budding against the wall at the bottom. . . • He heard 
the report of a rifle. They were pushed into a narrow, dark 
room on the ground-floor, ... * The Committee is going to 
deal with your case,' declared the old Captain. As time slipped 
by, and the General asked to be taken immediately before 
these mysterious judges, the man replied that they were going 
to fetch them. 
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The cries of the crowd redoubled. In order to see the 
prisoners nearer, and attempt to seize them, the people broke 
the window-panes. Distorted faces appeared at the openings, 
and rifle-barrels were thrust through. Federal ofl&cers and 
National Guards interposed, and at the risk of their lives 
resisted the assault. A Lieutenant named Meyer put his 
back against the door, and begged the crowd to wait. Still 
the Committee did not make its appearance. Every second 
hastened the tragic issue, and made these faces, which were 
no longer those of human beings, still more bestial. Du 
Breuil felt that the inevitable moment had come ; they were 
at the mercy of the impulse of the crowd, or at a sign of giving 
way on the part of their defenders. 

Minutes seemed like centuries. As the Committee did not 
arrive, a Garibaldian officer named Kadanski, who was ex- 
amining other prisoners in an upper room, came down, and, 
on the orders of the crowd, formed a summary council of war 
with other officers. Lecomte confessed to having carried out 
Vinoy's orders and commanded his men to fire on the people. 
The discussion continued in spite of the vociferations of the 
mob. Whilst the council was talking of transferring the 
General to the Salle Robert — it was then half-past four 
o'clock — ^an immense clamour arose, there was a violent com- 
motion, and a tall, white-bearded man dressed in black was 
pushed into the room. The door gave way, and the window- 
frame was dashed to pieces. The crowd rushed in with shouts 
of ' Death ! Death !' 

It was Clement Thomas, the former Commander-in-Chief of 
the National Guard, who had been recognised and arrested 
on the Place Pigalle. * He was drawing up a plan of the 
Butte !' shrieked the people. * Wretch ! He treated us quite 
enough as cowards during the siege ! You betrayed us at 
Buzenval ! You shot us down and transported us in 
1848 !' 

Blows were showered on those who defended him. On 
interposing, Kadanski's galloons were torn from his uniform. 
An ex-Captain of Francs-Tireurs, who asked the mob to wait 
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for the Committee, was pelted with stones. Twenty hands 
were already on C16ment Thomas, and he was outside in a 
flash. A bullet went through his tall hat. Driven with the 
butt-ends of rifles, he was forced against the wall near the 
peach-trees. The garden was black with people, among 
whom were numbers of women in a state resembling drunken- 
ness. The old Republican looked them bravely in the face. 
The platoon which was going to execute him was swallowed up 
in the crowd. Rifles were pointed at him from all sides, and 
the reports followed one after the other. Clement Thomas 
doubled up on to his side. Bullets shattered his head and 
pierced his feet. 

Du Breuil saw a corporal of Light Infantry, a soldier of the 
88th Regiment, and two Mobiles rush into the room where 
he and his companions were listening to the dread noise. 
The rufl&ans seized Lecomte, thrusting their fists in his face. 
' It's your turn now !' they shrieked. ' You wanted to shoot 
us this morning ! . . . You gave me thirty days in the guard- 
room, so rU fire the first shot.' In vain did Lecomte speak to 
them of his wife and children. The murderers pushed him 
into the garden, and shot him in the back. ^Falling on his 
knees, he was raised up, and dragged near to the remains of 
C16ment Thomas. Nine bullets pierced him, and still they 
continued to fire into the warm body and trample it underfoot. 
A man was seen to pull at C16ment Thomas's beard ; a female 
fury mutilated Lecomte. Coats and boots were torn from 
the dead men, and around their half-naked bodies the mob 
executed a Caribee dance. 

More than one fled in terror at the sight. The crowd 
calmed down a little, and scattered after its excesses. The 
exhausted officers of the National Guard obtained its permis- 
sion to take the prisoners back to the Chateau- Rouge. Hardly 
had they gone a few steps between the rows of Guards — for- 
merly so insulting, but now sobered — than a man with white 
face and wearing a Mayor's scarf rushed up and stopped them. 
* Where are you taking these ofl&cers ?' he asked. * Leave us 
alone !' exclaimed Lieutenant Meyer. * We will save them.' 
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And, without allowing himself to be delayed, he continued on 
his way. . . . 

Cl^menceau, on hearing the news a few minutes before, had 
come from the Maine at a bound. He thought that the 
General was still at the Chateau-Rouge, and was thunder- 
struck to hear that he had arrived too late. 

' Are there any more prisoners ?' he asked on the threshold 
of the sinister house. 

He was told there were none. Yet those who had been taken 
to the first-floor were still there. The crowd again became 
excited around him, and he was threatened with bayonets. 
Its anger was rekindled and turned against the Mayor, who 
was regarded as a traitor favourable to the Assembly and 
the surrender of the guns. National Guards pointed their 
rifles at him. A half-naked girl astride a white horse waved 
a red rag. A hundred mouths shrieked : * You have sold 
us ! Death !' 

Convinced that no one remained, C16menceau, stopped and 
insulted every step he took, returned to the Mairie. He found 
Langlois and Schoelcher there. All three proceeded to the 
Vigilance Committee, which sat near the Ch&teau-Rouge. 
Lockroy, Tolain, and others were already there. Ferr6, the 
president, and his accomplices were overwhelmed by every- 
body with reproaches. * You ought to arrest the guilty ones !' 
they exclaimed. * You are responsible for the murder !' 
Bergeret, who was wearing a red ribbon in his kijd^ looked 
confused, and declared : * This affair robs us of a hundred 
thousand m^i !' An assurance was given that the officers 
would run no further danger. 

After two more hours Du Breuil was withdrawn from the 
Chateau-Rouge, and conducted to the first-floor of a neigh- 
bouring house in the Chauss^e de Clignancourt. He was at 
last going to appear before the famous Committee, which they 
had been unable to find the whole day. Was it the one by 
whose orders they had been led to the slaughter-house up 
there ? Was tiiere another Committee at the Rue des Rosiers ? 
They had let things slide, perhaps glad that an impassable 
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fosse of blood had suddenly opened before them. Innocent 
blood stained their hands, however they might wish to wash 
them clean ; they were condemned, if not by doubtful par- 
ticipation, at least through their inaction. 

Filled with this feeling of scorn, and hardly able to contain 
it, Du Breuil underwent a short examination by a Federal 
Major. Set at liberty, he profited by the gathering darkness 
and the good ofl&ces of a Guard who had already befriended 
him to slip into the noisy street and lose himself in the crowd. 
He had experienced enough odious sensations; his nerves 
quivered with the besetting report of rifles ; and he had ever 
before his eyes the two faces of the victims — ^the noble head 
of inoffensive C16ment Thomas and the miUtary face of 
Lecomte. 

On reaching Notre-Dame de Lorette, his guide said to him 
in a low voice ; * I think that you can go now.' Until then, 
oppressed by the same recollection, they had not spoken a 
word. They hesitated to shake each otiier by the hand as 
they stood a moment before parting. They were never to 
see each other again. 

His astonishment was unparalleled when, in the Rue 
Lafayette, he entered into quite a different city. The open 
shops, the gas jets in the windows, the caf^s full of people, 
the careless air of passers-by — everything gave him the impres- 
sion that it was an ordinary evening. On the boulevards he 
listened to what people were saying. Evidently they knew 
nothing yet. They were talking less about Montmartre than 
of the funeral of Charles Hugo. A riot had taken place I 
They had seen so many ! . . . 

On opening the door of his dark apartment in the Rue de 
Bourgogne he almost wept with distress. Walls, furniture, 
and other objects covered with a thick coat of dust, under 
which his former life was as though buried, appeared to him 
fantastic in the flickering light of a candle given him by the 
concierge. He changed his soiled and tattered clothes. The 
silver mirror on his dressing-table called up former female 
faces, including the pure profile of Mme. de Guionic, But 
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that was all over. With all the power of his tortured mind he 
projected his thoughts towards Anine. 

He little thought, and it would have made him suffer to 
have known it, that a few moments before Bersheim and his 
daughter, in company with D'Avol, who had travelled with 
them from Bordeaux, were submitting, in the train which 
brought General Chanzy to Paris, to the humiliating search of 
intoxicated National Guards, who flashed their lanterns in 
their faces. More fortunate than Chanzy, who was arrested 
as a suspicious person, they were able, after a thousand 
anxieties, to cross Paris. Without, on their side, suspecting 
anything, they had passed near Du Breuil's house, and reached 
the Gare Saint-Lazare, where, later in the evening, they had 
taken train for Saint-Germain. ... 

When he had finished dressing, and was a little recovered, 
Du Breuil went straight to the Ministry of War. His 
astonishment was greater than ever on hearing from the 
attendant that General Le F16 had gone, and that nobody was 
left. The immense hive, the familiar passages, were deserted. 
. . . The Ministry was abandoned 1 The Government was 
at Versailles 1 Was such a thing possible ? 

In his little house, wrapped in sleep and the silence which 
had again fallen on the Butte, Poncet, worn out with fatigue 
and emotion, sought in vain to slumber. The regular breath- 
ing of his wife, who, after long hours of waiting, had at last 
fallen asleep, filled him with envy. How still everything was 
in the distance ! 

Half-past four struck. He had returned home forty 
minutes ago, and he felt as though he had been absent for 
weeks ! He rose and went to the window. He recalled 
yesterday's calm ! . . . It was no calmer than now. The 
crowing of a cock rent the air. Between these two peaceful 
nights there had been a day pregnant with the most horrible 
of wars. . . . 

The anger which he had felt in the morning again seized 
..him. Ah, what madmen they were! A thousand times 
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insaner than he had ever supposed. He was caught up 
again in the rush of his movements during the day. . . . 

Without suspecting for a moment that Lecomte was in 
danger of losing his life, he had gone to theMairie at theBourse, 
where the majority of the Mayors and their assistants, without 
news of the Government, were consulting to no purpose, 
astounded at the blow which struck them and Paris. He 
had been one of the members of the delegation which waited 
on D'Aurelles, and he could still hear the General say, in his 
blunt voice : ' It's the work of the lawyers !' Other delegates 
had returned from the Ministry of the Interior, where they had 
found Picard alone, but without success, as he said he could 
decide nothing without consulting with his colleagues. They 
had adjourned until the evening, when they were to meet at 
the Mairie at the Louvre. Poncet had walked about the 
streets, and found they had the same aspect as on other days. 
Battalions, headed by bands of music, marched peacefully 
along. Meeting Jacquenne, he had heard of Thiers' flight, 
and the boundless surprise of the Central Committee. This 
extraordinary piece of good luck — Paris and its Government 
falling into their hands — crushed them under the weight of 
its unexpected responsibility. . , . 

And Jacquenne related in detached phrases the astounding 
news. * The troops surrender their arms on ail sides. We 
already occupy the Prince Eugene and Faubourg du Temple 
barracks. We have five thousand soldiers.' 

At the Louvre Mairie at night it was decided that means 
of conciliation must be found at all costs. The Ministers 
ought to agree to the municipal elections being held immedi- 
ately and the nomination of Republicans. Langlois should 
be General of the National Guard, Edmond Adam Prefect 
of Police, Dorian Mayor of Paris, and Billot General-in-Chief. 
Several of those at the meeting went to present these pro- 
posals to Favre. . . . 

As they were leaving they were thunderstruck by the 
terrible news of the murder of the two Generals, and the 
arrest of Chanzy, the hero of the Loire ! . . . Poncet wished 
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with all his heart that they might be spared a fresh mis- 
fortune. ... He had formerly known C16ment Thomas. 
This stupid murder filled him with repugnance. . . . Poor 
man ! . . . And still poorer humanity ! . . . And the 
unfortunate Lecomte, too ! He had forfeited his life on 
account of others in a higher position than himself. The most 
responsible were the General-in-Chief, who had given orders 
that an inoffensive people be fired upon in cold blood, 
and Thiers — so ready to provoke a rising and to flee before 
it — ^who had ordered the attack ! 

But Favre received the delegates in a high-handed fashion. 
' No concession was possible/ he declared. * They could not 
come to terms with murderers.' Finally, however, he had 
consented to transmit the proposals of the Mayors to 
Versailles. 

Whilst the Ministers, having left their Ministries for good, 
were meeting for the last time at the house of a general 
secretary in the Rue Abatucci, the discussion was continued 
at the Mairie. Jules Ferry, who was the last to leave the 
Hdtel de Ville when it was seized by the Federates, was there 
in a state of fury. Bruners troops surrounded the building 
to arrest him, but he escaped by a back window. 

Paris was left to herself. Duval was established at the 
Prefecture of Police ; Arnold, Varlin, and Bergeret were long 
since masters of the Place Vendome without having had to 
strike a blow, holding the ancient residence of the first military 
division and of the staff of the National Guard. Nine Mayors 
were in the hands of the Federates. Part of the Central 
Committee, at last arriving from the quarters which they had 
so easily conquered, assembled at the H6tel de Ville, and took 
up their quarters there. 

Another meeting was held at the Mairie at the Bourse, 
where the Mayors were not so near the conquerors. There 
was no time to think. Half an hour after midnight they 
learnt that Thiers, who had been consulted by telegraph, 
consented to ratify Langlois' nomination, and that Picard 
was drawing up a Bill authorizing the municipal elections, 
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which would be submitted to the Assembly on the 20th. 
The Mayors felt a momentary hope. . . . Langlois was sent 
for. He went immediately to the H6tel de Ville to get him- 
self recognised. Poncet and others accompanied him. 

The old Palace, all the windows of which were lit up, was 
in a state of commotion. The Louis XIV. courtyard was full 
of heavy sleepers and tired people who were eating and drink- 
ing. The Central Committee was in the Salon de Trochu. 
Their attitude was already more determined. They did not 
want -a General who was appointed by Versailles. Let 
Langlois put himself up for election ! He refused. 

It was the final check. The affront rebounded on Thiers 
himself. He had given way when the evil was done, whereas 
a day earlief he might have saved everything. 

Through the emptying streets of Paris, which, on returning 
home from theatres and caf^s, had gone to bed in a state of 
indifference, Poncet had then climbed towards Montmartre. 
It was the hour at which the last regiments with their 
artillery and baggage quietly passed through the wide open 
southern gates of the city. Vinoy, Le F16, Jules Simon, 
Pothuau, and Dufaure had already left in the midst of troops. 

Favre and Picard, who could not resign themselves to the 
situation, received a formal order from Thiers to rejoin him 
immediately. They were to take the first train in the morn- 
ing, leaving behind them a final proclamation making Paris 
responsible, and laying the blame for the murder of the 
Generals on the entire Central Committee. Employes in the 
Ministries were ordered to leave their posts and go to Versailles, 
abandoning State papers, public coffers, the Bank and Finance 
Departments overflowing with millions ! 

Poncet could not remove his eyes from the mighty city 
wrapped in darkness and sleep, or from the cold sky in which 
the light of dawn was slowly appearing. This calm trust of 
beings and things seemed to him terrible. 

He thought with anguish of the city, and of all that it 
contained which was admirable and precious, impure and vile ; 
he thought of these Parisians, light-headed but good-hearted, 
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sufiering so much and so shattered ; he thought of this sick 
people whose condition had been aggravated by those who 
ought to have cured it, who could have already cured it 
twenty times had they so wished, and who were now fleeing 
from it as though from the plague-stricken ; he thought of 
all the catastrophes which he had seen of recent months — 
the downfall of a dynasty, Sedan, Metz, France open to the 
enemy, bleeding in the North, in the Centre, and in the East, 
defeat following on defeat, an unspeakable peace which had 
rent the coimtry, and the Germans there with their heel 
still on its throat. . • . Could he conceive anything more 
abominable ? 

In the presence of this silently withdrawing army, this 
Assembly which was about to swoop down upon Versailles 
like a plague, and all the troubles with which Paris was 
threatened, a secret voice whispered : * Yes.' 
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PART II 

THE RIVALS 
CHAPTER I 

BLOOD FLOWS 

Du Breuil left the offices of the Place, at Versailles, in a dis- 
satisfied state of mind, and stood for a moment on the cause- 
way. Groups in party-coloured uniforms, officers of all ranks 
and representing all branches of the army, drew near, engaged 
in feverish conversation. 

Dressed in one of the well-fitting pelisses which he had word 
before the War, his black trousers falling well over his spurren 
boots, he experienced a long-since forgotten pleasure, to which 
his humiliation of the previous day added a feeling of painful 
pride. His return to the dress of former days, his kipi with 
its four golden galloons, and his Cross of an Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, restored to him something of his old state of mincj, 
a feeling of military security, and the consolation one receives 
from old habits of discipHne. The absence of shoulder-knots 
and the thoughtful maturity of his face alone indicated the 
extent of what had passed away : armies and their staffs 
vanished, France ravaged, the entire terrible cataclysm. 

He thought, with a feeling of suffering, of his astonishment 
of yesterday : the abandoned Ministry, the silence of the hive. 
Painful contrast to the disorder which reigned before him : 
secretaries not knowing from whom they were to receive orders; 
nobody to tell him where the Minister was to be found, if there 
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was still a Ministry, Artillery in which to serve, troops ! . . . 
How this muddle, this state of agitation, these noisy groups — 
how everything called up another unforgettable image : the 
wild excitement of the early days of July in the Rue Saint- 
Dominique, the noisy preparation for war ! . . . After the 
terrible struggle against the foreigner, was a still worse 
struggle to be feared ? 

Thinking that he might be able to learn something at the 
house of General Bruat, the commander of the division 
guarding the Assembly, he proceeded to the Rue des Reser- 
voirs. But the same confusion reigned there. The streets 
swarmed with a miscellaneous population : members of the 
Assembly, many of whom were accompanied by their families ; 
ofl&cials belonging to large public offices who had conunenced 
to leave Paris ; and hosts of small employ6s. Loaded with 
bags, portmanteaus, and trunks, all these people were on the 
look-out for lodgings, and took the hotels by storm. The 
peaceful inhabitants of Versailles, and those who had retired 
thefe to live on their incomes, regarded them with curiosity. 
Tradesmen were joj^ul at this second invasion following 
immediately on that of tfie Prussians. 

On awakening in the morning in his dusty first-floor apart- 
ment in the Rue de Bourgogne, after a sleepless night troubled 
by the nightmare of Montmartre, Du Breuil's first thought had 
been to carry out his duty and rejoin his chiefs. Yet what a 
pleasure it would have been to him to have gone and embraced 
his parents, and enjoy a rest near those he loved in the quiet 
chateau amidst the green fields of the Department of the 
Creuse ! . . . His tenderness for his father was increased 
by his admiration at the old man's simple and splendid be- 
haviour in taking his place, whilst he was a prisoner in Ger- 
many, in the ranks of the National Defence, in spite of his old 
age and the loss of an arm ! 

Continuing his search, Du Breuil wandered through the 
rooms dotted with plaster statues, the high marble vestibules, 
and the reception-rooms ornamented with pictures and gilded 
wood-carvings on the ground-floor of the chateau. Green- 
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aproned upholsterers with hammers and nails bustled about. 
A multitude of busy and important-looking men, each in 
search of his Ministry, ran against the doors. Du Breuil 
came out. 

A number of regiments were encamped on the Place d' Armes 
and the three broad avenues leading to it^-a confused mass of 
men, lean horses, and muddy cannon amidst a forest of gray 
tents and rusty stakes holding the colours. Above this 
tattered horde, squatting around kitchen-fires, trampling in 
the inextricable mud, between raised-up heaps of snow, the 
variable March sun shone brilliantly. Foot soldiers loitered 
about in bands around badly-dressed orators, and moved away 
with mocking remarks. A General who was passing was 
received with a low growl. Hands remained in pockets, and 
mouths assumed an insolent expression. Du Breuil, who had 
not yet been-saluted by any of the soldiers, turned pale at the 
look of anger and defiance which the men, as they sat paring 
musty potatoes, cast at him. 

Traces of the conqueror were to be seen in the filthy streets 
and the barracks placarded with German posters. Dis- 
couraged, and finding nobody he knew at the Prefecture, 
where M. Thiers had taken up his quarters, he directed his 
steps towards some Artillery officers sitting outside a caf6. 
The hope of seeing some well-known face prompted him to 
pass among the tables and enter the room, where an odour 
which he knew too well gripped him by the throat — an odour 
of tobacco, beer, and leather — all Mayence ! He fled. Not 
a person he knew ! All these faces were those of strangers. 
They formed a new army, which had hardly anything in 
common with the old one. 

Feeling horribly alone, he bent his desponding thoughts on 
Anine. Where was she to-day ? Doubtless he would soon 
see her with Bersheim. He had informed them of his return. 
He had followed their anxiety, their terrible anguish at the 
conclusion of peace and the inevitable reality of things, in 
their last letters from Bordeaux. Poor Bersheims ! — ^bereft of 
country, and so closely attached to Metz by love for their 
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native place and memories of the past ! What would become 
of them ? Would they remain where the family, from father 
to son, had lived so long? Or would they follow their 
daughter to her new home ? 

He was returning with bent head towards the poorly- 
furnished room which he had found in the Rue de Satory — 
how the red eiderdown, the photographs at the comers of the 
mirror, and the worn armchairs saddened him ! — ^when a hand 
fell on his shoulder. 
* Pierre !' cried a voice. 

Du Breuil uttered a cry of joy. Bersheim's big face, 
wearing a look of astonishment and delight, gazed at him. 
The two men fell into each other's arms, separated to look at 
each other again, and took one another's hands. Du Breuil 
cheered up, and asked a string of questions. 

' Anine is here,' said Bersheim. ' She's in goo<J health. 
Come along ; I'm going to take you with me.' 

The ex-deputy briefly explained that they had had a regular 
Odyssey. They had left Bordeaux with their cousin Jacques, 
whom they had met down there on his return from the cam- 
paign in the East. . . . Jacques ? Yes, Jacques d'Avol ! 
And Du Breuil was involuntarily seized with jealousy — ^he 
knew it was absurd — in consequence of his former rival's 
presence near Anine, and the rancour resulting from their 
shattered friendship. He had not yet forgotten this wound, 
which still bled whenever he thought of it. , 

Bersheim's friendly voice continued his r&um6 of events. 
. . . What a reception they had had on their arrival ! They 
had been searched ! Chanzy had been arrested ! . . . They 
would have liked to have broken their journey to know if 
Du Breuil was there, but Paris was so unsafe, and Anine was 
tired out. . . . D'Avol had offered to push forward to Saint- 
Germain, where his mother, he said, would be happy to put 
them up. They had found the old Countess very ill with 
pneumonia. It had been impossible, with any sense of 
decency, to remain there longer than a night. In the morning, 
in spite of D'Avol's pressing invitation to remain — though in 
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reality he was glad they were going, as he would then be able 
to look after his mother exclusively — they had set ofiE in a 
carriage, reached Versailles, and unexpectedly found a home 
with their old friend Mme. de Grandpr6,Vhose son, attached 
to Thiers' Cabinet, had married a cousin Bersheim, belonging 
to the Verdun branch. She was goodness itself, had received 
them with open arms, and installed them in first-class fashion 
in her fine old house in the Rue d'Anjou. 

Du Breuil was no longer concerned about an5rthing, and was 
( ven unmindful of the dismal filing past of a harassed regi- 
ment, which proceeded up the steep Rue de Satory in disorder 
towards the camp of huts on the plateau, cursing as it mgirched 
along. He enj oyed the close of this spring day. The espaliers, 
with their pale-green shoots, behind the railings of the Potager 
were enveloped in a flood of brilliant sunshine. A martin, 
perched qn one of the heavy vases ornamented with stone fruit, 
plumed its feathers. Greenhouse windows sparkled in the sun. 
He felt profoundly happy. Anine's bright, faithful eyes shone 
before him ; he saw her white forehead, fine hair, and pure 
lips. . . . Her image filled him with joy, but at the same time 
he experienced that indefinite sense of anxiety which mingles 
with certain forms of happiness when it is too deep and too 
sudden. 

On reaching the Rue d'Anjou, Bersheim led him into a large 
drawing-room with French windows opening on to a garden. 
The welcome which he received from Mme. de Grandpr6 — an 
old lady with white hair under a small lace cap, and whose thin 
body, in her violet-coloured woollen dress, retained an air of 
elegance — quite placed him at his ease. The charming vision 
in the doorway of Anine, who had immediately been informed 
of his arrival, dispelled everything else. He had eyes only for 
her. 

Long separation had added a certain sweet and languid air 
to the young woman's grave charm. At the sight of her lover 
her beautiful forehead suddenly lit up, and she straightened 
up her figure just as a drooping flower raises itself in the 
sunlight. She had blushed at first, but now, divinely white. 
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all the force of her love appeared in her dazzling eyes. 
He realized how dearly he was loved. 

Bersheim and Mme. de Grandpr6 discreetly drew aside into 
the small drawing-room. Du Breuil took Anine's hand in his. 
Trembling, she let it remain there. The world was blotted 
ottt ; it was contained in their looks. 

They exchanged confidences in a low voice. All they had 
suffered — she, the German occupation, the terrible sittings at 
Bordeaux amidst her father's despair, and the mutilation of 
Lorraine ; he, the long hours of captivity, and yesterday's 
danger — all their fears for the future were touched upon. . . . 
It was less the meaning of their words than the music of their 
voices which they heard. Even when \nine withdrew her 
hand, and again assumed, as she sat listening, that attitude 
of proud grace which had never been absent from his mind 
since he left Metz, he felt that she was now transformed, 
changed by suffering and love, more tenderly woman. Al- 
though no word of marriage passed between Ihem, they both 
realized during those moments that they were now betrothed. 
Henceforth and for ever she was his. 

Bersheim, returning to them, tacitly approved with a smile, 
Mme. de Grandpr6 maternally pressed Du Breuil to remain to 
dinner. She would introduce her son to him ; perhaps 
Georges might be of some assistance to him — give him infor- 
mation at this critical hour. Her daughter-in-law, a fair, 
slender young woman, with a cultured, discreet air, entered. 
Du Breuil, f^ted, received the impression of being once more 
in his family circle. The eternal conversation on the events 
of the day was continued. Anine and he became isolated 
from the remainder of the company. A long and happy 
evening commenced under the gathering clouds, black with 
thxmder. 

In the crowded railway-carriage which was carrying him to 
Versailles that gray morning, Poncet awoke from a short sleep. 
Stiff with fatigue, he unfolded one the newspapers which 
were bulging out his pocket. His eyes dwelt thoughtfully 
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on the heading — Journal Offkiel de la Ripublique Frangais^, 
Mardi, 21 Mars, 1870. What events had taken place during 
these last two days ! They were summed up in the irony of 
this title, the legal character of which proclaimed the 
insurrectional Government of Paris. 'I'll buy the other 
Officiel soon,' thought Poncet — ' that of the regular Govern- 
ment of Versailles.' And, brushing back his gray lock 
of hair with a weary gesture, he said to himself : * What 
a Chinese puzzle ! And how many people, who don't know 
as I do that both are in the wrong and in the right, must 
be asking themselves which is the better of the two ! How 
many others follow their impulse, and approve of one side 
only ! How can one count on the \dsdom and disinterested- 
ness of the Central Committee, inflated with its victory, the 
master of the most formidable forces a party has ever had at 
its disposal, plagued already by violent and ambitious men, 
and left behind by those from whom it sprang — ^the vigilance 
and people's committees ? On the other hand, what hope was 
to be placed in the Assembly, which was given such a good 
opportunity by the stupid murders in Montmartre, or in the 
crowd of furious, resuscitated mummies who were only too 
glad to have the pretext which Paris gave them to show their 
hatred ?' 

He called to mind that harassing 19th of March, on which the 
meeting of Mayors in the Rue de la Banque had endeavoured 
to intervene and avert a definite rupture. On the whole, 
although the majority of them were already driven from their 
arrondissements, they held, in the centre, an islet on which 
the few moderate or reactionary battalions might rigorously 
form a basis for resistance. Admiral Saisset, recognised on 
the boulevard and cheered, consented, under ratification from 
Versailles, to direct it. He retained a few gates through the 
possession of the i6th Arrondissement. Picard had trtms- 
mitted to the meeting from Versailles his powers for the pro- 
visional government of Paris, and sent 50,000 francs (£2,000), 
which would guard against the pay of the remaining faithful 
soldiers. 
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During the discussion an envoy from the Central Committee 
proposed that the Hdtel de Ville and the Mairies should be given 
up to the Mayors, on condition that they participated in the 
elections, which had been announced that morning for the 22nd. 
Thus, politically, the Committee carried out the only mission 
for which, it said, it was authorized, loyally giving up a power 
which, far from seeking it, it had raised from the ground. 
Divided in opinion and still in a state of surprise, several of 
the Committee wanted to complete their triumph by an over- 
whelming march on Versailles, and sweep everything before 
them ; but the majority preferred to tempori^ie and protect 
themselves behind the remaining authority of the Mayors. 

Aiiiongst this group of men who had rushed to the helm of 
the ^hip of Paris were barely three or four noteworthy figures. 
Assi was a Southerner and a fine talker, a workman engineer 
of thirty-one years of age, who had served in Italy under 
Garibaldi and come into prominent notice during a large strike 
at Creusot, where he was latterly employed. Varlin, a work- 
man bookbinder, was one of the founders of the Internationale ; 
had been a delegate to the Brussels, Geneva, and Basle Con- 
gresses ; and in 1869 had formed the F^d^ration des Soci6t^s 
Ouvri^res. Together with Malon, he was one of the prime 
movers in the economic evolution which was rapidly taking 
place in accordance with the wishes of the poor. Ranvier, 
a painter in lacquer, the honest victim of a bankruptcy, was 
a man of gentle disposition, whom suffering had driven to 
make greedy claims on behalf of the down- trodden, and whose 
feverish voice moved the workmen's clubs. LuUier, an in- 
subordinate sailor who had been twice sentenced for assault 
and twenty times for attacks against the Empire, had been 
promoted from the command of the Artillery to that of the 
entire National Guard. ... E. Moreau, a business agent, 
was a newcomer of rare value, an accomplished man who had 
become everybody's mouthpiece, and who drew up the pro- 
clamations, the virile tone of which was such a surprise. 

Paris, at first astonished, suspicious of governors who were 
without reputation, was quickly reassured when it thought 
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this pacific revolution would lead no further than the attain- 
ment of its freedom. It loitered in the sun and in the path 
of the eternal battalions, which were this time marching 
towards a definite object. Some went to occupy the abandoned 
southern forts. Vincennes was surrendered to the people by 
the garrison, which broke down one of the doors and expelled 
General Ribourt. Others guarded the Ministries, or installed 
representatives of the Committee at most of the Mairies. 

Whilst Varlin and Jourde were taking possession of the 
Ministry of Finance — ^whilst ' General ' Bergeret was en- 
throning himself in the dining-room at the Place, and Assi, 
the military commander of the H6tel de Ville, was doing Uke- 
wise at the municipal table d'hote, the Blanquists, in front of 
the Central Committee, boldly laid hands on the other State 
departments. Eudes was placed at the Ministry of War, 
Duval and Raoul Rigault at the Prefecture of Police. 

On the Place de Gr^ve people looked with curiosity at the 
barricades preventing access to the H6tel de Ville, the battery 
of fifty cannons and mitrailleuses, and, behind the shining 
forest of bayonets, the immutable fa9ade, behind which the 
raising of the state of siege, amnesty for political crimes and 
offences, and the abolition of courts-martial, were being voted. 

At eight o'clock in the evening a few Mayors, accompanied 
by a delegation of Paris deputies, responded to the Com- 
mittee's invitation to wait upon it. The interview, which 
was of the most lively character, lasted far into the night. 
C16menceau contested their right to rise against France. If 
they wished to get out of their difficulty and obtain elections 
from the Assembly, the only thing to do was to give way 
before the deputies and Mayors, who constituted the only 
regular authority in Paris. Milli^re prophesied that there 
would be a repetition of the sanguinary days of June, 1848. 
The social Revolution was not yet ripe ; progress came by 
slower steps. Victorious to-day, they would be crushed to- 
morrow. They would be wise to make concessions. 

' We desire not only an elected Municipal Council,' protested 
Varlin, * but the suppression of the Prefecture of Police, the 
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right for the National Guard to select its own chiefs, the aflftrm- 
ing of the Republic, postponement of payment of rent, a just 
Maturity Bill, and the army outside the walls !' Malon 
pointed out how excessive such a programme was. The 
discussion continued interminably. 

At midnight it was the Central Committee's turn to send 
four of its representatives — Varlin, Moreau, Jourde, and 
Arnold — to the Rue de la Banque. The discussion was 
resumed, and dragged on with much bitterness. Louis Blanc 
tried to induce the antagonists to come to an agreement. 
But the Mayors, opposed to any act of connivance, refused 
to sign with the Committee a notice postponing the election 
until a date to be fixed by the Assembly. 

Jourde then burst forth with a threat of civil war, bloody 
and fierce. It was pointed out to him that, in such a case, 
the Prussians would intervene, and re-enter Paris. ' Well, 
if we are conquered,' he cried, * we will bum Paris, and turn 
France into a second Poland!' Revealing the probable 
object of the negotiations, Langlois exclaimed : * You need 
money ! You dare not deprive the army of its pay for twenty- 
four hours. The Mayors would be your bankers.' 

It was finally agreed that only the deputies and Mayors 
should draw up a proclamation to Paris, undertaking to bring 
before the next meeting of the Assembly two urgent Bills — 
one for the election of the Municipal Council, and the other 
authorizing the National Guard to appoint all its chiefs. 
The Central Committee agreed, in return, to restore the 
H6tel de Ville and the Mairies, and install itself at the military 
headquarters on the Place Vendome. 

Unfortimately, when morning arrived, no change took 
place in the situation. The representatives of the Mayors, 
on going to take possession, met with a refusal from the 
Central Committee. During the night the dd vigilance 
committees of the Rue de la Corderie, joined by a number 
of Blanquists and militant revolutionaries, had decided that 
the Committee should not relinquish the civil authority. 
The new masters of Paris themselves had masters ! 
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Poncet, amidst the rocking of the train, looked through 
various newspapers. Most of them reproduced a manifesto, 
signed by thirty-four journals of every shade of moderate 
opinion, advising abstention from voting. As though desert- 
ing the ballot-boxes was not abandoning the field of battle 
to the resolute ! The Parisian Officiel calmly stated that the 
Central Conunittee would, as regards the Germans, respect 
the conditions of peace. Careworn, the chemist glanced 
through an article entitled ' The Revolution of March i8,' 
in which a claim was made for the advent of the working 
classes. Poncet thought : * Does social warfare frighten me ? 
No, it responds to too real a distress and too legitimate 
aspirations for me not to approve of such questions as this.' 
He read : ' Are the workers, those who produce everything 
and enjoy nothing, those who suffer poverty in the midst 
of accumulated wealth, the fruit of their labour and the sweat 
of their brows, always to be exposed to outrage ?' Yes, the 
turn of the working-classes must come 1 Why did the 
bourgeoisie try to rob the workers of the emancipation by 
which it itself had benefited ? 

Poncet was the most earnest apostle of this war, this fatal 
war of the classes, which, uncompleted at the Revolution, 
had been continued and smothered in the bloodshed of 1848. 
But he was not in favour of violence. MiUi^re was right in 
saying that the Social Revolution was not yet ripe, and that 
progress was a matter of evolution. . . . Only one thing 
was to be done by any man retaining a little common-sense — 
interpose between the combatants, suggest conciliation, and 
point out the sacrilegious horror to which they w6re hastening ! 

He was dragged from his reflections by the stopping of 
the train. ' Versailles !' cried a porter. He and his fellow- 
travellers got down. 

On the platform, from his very first steps, he felt as though 
awakening from a dream in a strange place. A double row 
of troops barred the courtyard of the railway-station. Men 
with faces like those of convict-warders stared at the pas- 
sengers as they passed by. One of them rudely ordered 
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Poncet to hand him the copy of the Officid which was sticking 
out of his pocketj and the other newspapers as well ! . . . 
As the detective cast his eyes over the titles — Le Cri du 
Peuple, Le Phre Duchesne — a scowl came over his face. Sight 
of the ConstittUionnel and the Paris- Journaly in spite of the 
Press manifesto which headed their columns, did not smooth 
his brow. A Httle more, and he would have requested 
Poncet to follow him. A crowd of ill-disposed people was 
already beginning to form around them in the moving mass 
of passengers. The chemist walked away followed by hostile 
glances. ' Delightful reception !' he muttered to himself. 

On arriving at the Rue Duplessis, where a number of 
painters' ladders were leaning against the freshly varnished 
shops, and where an unusual crowd was bustling here and 
there, he no longer recognised the town of green paving- 
stones and broad, deserted avenues, now covered with rows 
of tents and guarded by soldiers to the very gates. On his 
journey he had noticed outposts and sentries (under whose 
shelter Versailles timorously deliberated) screened behind 
the comers of woods, guarding the roads, the valleys, and the 
slopes. Troops and cannon were everywhere. The town 
was a huge disorderly barracks. Marine Infantry, martial- 
looking in their gray uniforms brightened up with yellow, 
examined and endorsed permits at the Chiteau gates. 

Poncet, counting on the assistance of one of his deputy 
friends, had not provided himself with a pass, so was unable 
to obtain entrance. Fortunately, Louis Blanc happened to 
be passing, aijd the chemist, who had not seen him since he 
was in Bordeaux, was, thanks to him, able to enter. The 
celebrated statesman of 1848, who no longer possessed his 
former revolutionary faith, feared that guilty violence would 
compromise an ideal which was still his, and which, quite 
recently, he had been able to serve by means of his magnificent 
eloquence. He nodded his head as he explained that things 
were turning out badly. . . . Colleagues detained him as he 
walked along. Groups became more frequent, and, as they 
walked up and down the large courtyard, where the Roi- 
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Soleil, astride his bronze horse, made his dominating gesture, 
talked in loud vwces. 

In the vestibule leading to the Salles des Croisades, Poncet 
pretended not to see the Comte de la M{ire, who was scrupu- 
lously well dressed, and whose crackled porcelain-like face 
seemed to have been enamelled afresh. He was wearing a 
gold fleur-de-Us in his tie. Far from saluting him, the deputy 
for the Department of Indre-et-Loire overwhelmed him with 
a superb look of contempt. 

As he advanced down the long, cold gallery leading along 
the Cour de la Smala and the Cour du Maroc to the theatre, 
which had been transformed into a parliament-house, Poncet 
was pained to hear the sarcastic and angry tone in which 
the triumphers of the day were speaking. Pallid under the 
dim light from the windows, among the cold marble and 
plaster busts of historical personages and the monumental 
statues, they looked with affected disdain on their colleagues 
of the Left, who were speaking in a low voice. Suddenly 
Poncet received a start. 

Surely, he thought, that officer who, with serious air, was 
talking by the side of a correct-looking gentleman with intel-^ 
ligent face and thin hair was Major Du Breuil ! He drew 
near to him quickly with outstretched hands. Du Breuil 
saw him, and met him half-way. Affectionately they began to 
speak of their families. Du Breuil then introduced his friend. 

* M. de Grandpr6, attached to M. Thiers' Cabinet — M. Poncet, 
the chemist.' 

The official bowed deferentially — ^less before the well- 
known Republican than before the celebrated savant — ^and 
offered his services. Would they like to be placed together ? 
They reached the theatre, where, thanks to M. de Grandpr6, 
who immediately left them, they were installed on a balcony. 

The half-filled house buzzed beneath them. The pit, the 
pit tier, and the stalls filled rapidly. Rows of bald heads 
could be seen. Black groups surged in the over-heated 
atmosphere under the yellow gas-light. The tribune and 
seats for the President, Vice-Presidents, and secretaries were 
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on the stage. Du Breuil and Poncet could not help recalling 
perfonnances which had been held there in fonner days. . • . 
The stage was now occupied by the Assembly, mistress of the 
destinies of France. The drama which was this time going 
to be played — ^the most thrilling which men of heart and 
sound reason could witness — already hovered in the over- 
charged atmosphere. The sitting was opened by Jules Gr6vy. 
The storm was brought nearer at the very beginning by 
a few words of personal rectification by Jules Favre and 
General Billot. It rumbled when the President put to the 
vote the proposal that the nation should adopt the family of 
General Lecomte, and when M. Gaslonde proposed the 
re-establishment of the General Coimcils of the Empire, which 
had been suspended by Gambetta. ' Supported ! Sup- 
ported !' shouted the Right, and urgency was voted. 

Picard then announced that news from the Departments 
was good, and that several had offered armed assistance. 
His words were greeted with shouts of ' Very good !' In the 
'^midst of general attention — the silence before the storm — 
,the academician Vitet read the proclamation to the people 
•.and the army. In it he stigmatized the criminals and mad- 
■ i men who di^onoured Paris, and exalted the sovereign right 
of the Assembly — * Your work, your image, your hope, and 
your only salvation !' Already the majority had risen to 
vote. Milli^e asked to be allowed to speak. Peyrat shouted : 
' Let the words " Long live France ! long live the Republic !" 
be added/ The hghtning had fallen. The Right gesticu- 
lated like madmen, determined that Millidre should not speak. 
In order to make liberty of speech respected, Thiers was 
forced to intercede for the adversary in the midst of protests 
so loud that he raised his falsetto voice. ' Rest assured,' he 
said, ' that you will not increase your authority in the country 
by interrupting the head of the executive power, and by 
showing a desire to hear nothing !' 

Du Breuil, nervous, followed the proceedings, which seemed 
to him sterile, with a' feeling^ of disappointed interest. But 
Poncet, who laiew their importance on^ too well, felt terribly 

'". . , •/' 7 
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uneasy at the sound of these voices, and the appearance of 
these faces, crying forth their souls. How distant was the 
prospect of conciliation ! Every word from Milli^e and Louis 
Blanc was received with insults. After a momentary calm, 
the storm was continued around Schoelcher, who brought re- 
assuring news of Chanzy, and expressed a hope that Saisset, 
who had been appointed to the command of the National 
Guard, would pass it in review. Lockroy pointed out the 
danger of forming two rival camps. C16menceau then rose, 
begging that the elections, which were the only means of 
restoring calm, be hurried on. * They surely did not desire 
to lay siege to Paris ?' he asked. ' They were not thinking 
of intervening by force ?' The uproar increased. Henri 
Brisson and L^on Say came to the rescue, but spoke in 
vain. 

Poncet, leaning over the balustrade, would have liked to 
have joined his voice to theirs in shouting : ' Yes, let there 
be legal elections, and quickly, too, otherwise the others will 
be held !' How was it that everybody did not see that that 
was the means of salvation ? . . . Thiers reappeared in 
the tribune, and stiffly announced that Paris should have its 
elections, but not before the other cities of France. * Time 
was necessary ; laws could not be made hurriedly in this way. 
Yes, Paris, when no longer in the hands of factions, should 
soon be in its own possession. . . .' C16menceau, in a state 
of distraction, exclaimed : ' Time is what all of us need ! 
Unless you vote an immediate measure, enabling good citizens 
to come back to order, we are marching towards a precipice !' 
Saisset, terribly unsettled, followed him, communicating 
his trouble in the words : ' He had come from Paris, and the 
capital was in a state of revolution ! The battalions of the 
i6th Arrondissement, which up to now had been faithful, 
refused to march outside Passy. He had not been able to 
get together more than three hundred men !' . . . Tolain 
then placed the dilemma before the Assembly ; it must choose 
between either the ballot-box or the rifle ! Unless they 
wished streams of blood to flow, let a date be fixed for the 
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elections ! . . . This was met by cries of ' Let Paris dis- 
ann, and we'll see about that afterwards I' 

Du Breuil looked at Poncet in astonishment. With his 
sense of military loyalty, he understood less and less. What 
could the granting of these municipal elections matter to the 
Assembly, since they were just ? Were Frenchmen going to 
kill each other over that ? 

M. Thiers was again in the tribune, dwelling at length on 
the origin of the conflict, the gims, the pourparlers, the 
attempt to use force, the wise and prudent retreat. . . . 
' The Government was determined to carry out its duty, 
whatever it might cost, with the assistance of the whole of 
France, which offered its help. • . .' 

Poncet felt a twinge of anguish. Was it possible ? 

In the midst of dead silence, the statesman continued in 
his thin, shrill voice : * We shall accept this assistance if it 
becomes necessary ! If we now marched with a hundred 
thousand men against Paris, we should be the authors of the 
civil war. We can have these hundred thousand men, but, 
before employing them, let Paris reflect and come to its 
senses ! It will find our arms open, but it must first of all 
open its own.' 

On witnessing such criminal obstinacy — for the first step 
in such a case as this must always be taken by the most 
powerful and enlightened, by those who boasted of being a 
material and moral force — Poncet saw that little hope of 
reconciliation was left. Du Breuil, moved, reflected. Thiers' 
insidious explanations revealed the situation, which, until 
then, had been ill-defined, in quite a new light. What was 
the origin of this insurrectional Government ? he asked him- 
self, and what did it want ? Were the elections its only 
object ? . . . Cl^menceau had made a fmal adjuration to 
the Assembly, on whose shoulders he placed the terrible 
responsibility of the situation, when a quivering voice was 
heard. 

Favre, quite out of temper, had risen, and was pouring 
forth all the spite with which his heart was filled. ... He 
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demanded that energy be used against the handful of wretches 
who wished to make Paris into a free Commune. . . . Energy 
alone could wipe out such a disgrace to civilization ! . . . 
To temporize with the mob was to give the Germans the 
right to suppress the insurrection. . . . 

* There you are !' exclaimed Saisset, ' Make your choice !' 
Favre, continuing, asked what guarantee the conqueror 

could have of their solvability, when the insurgents wished 
to march on the Assembly and overthrow it. ' For such 
was their object. Should they fall into the hands of these 
men, the fate of the unfortunate victims of their ferocity 
would be theirs.' 

At each phrase, which struck the capital in the face with 
hatred and fear, the Assembly, revenged, trembled with joy, 
and applauded. Indefatigably, the orator's periods flowed 
on, waving the bodies of the murdered Generals before the 
eyes of his listeners, attacking the unfortunate city, the 
' impure rabble,' which contained so many detestable ele- 
ments, and the murderous National Guards. ... At these 
last words Langlois could no longer control himself. ' Oh ! 
it is atrocious to say that !' he cried. Favre, intoxicated 
with words, and intoxicating his audience, continued. 

' We must appeal to the provinces !' cried Gaslonde. 

' Yes,' exclaimed Saisset, ' let us appeal to the provinces, 
and march, if necessary, on Paris! This matter must be 
finished with !' 

* Let us march !' shouted Le Miire. 

Favre — ^his face transformed with passion — concluded by 
demanding that justice be administered on the wretches who 
were oppressing the capital. Whereupon there was a storm 
of cheers and applause, which affected Poncet as though he 
was being struck. He was suffocated by a feeling of revolt. 
The Right howled and stamped with joy. C16menceau, in 
the name of the deputies of the Left, then declared that, after 
the Minister's provocative speech, they withdrew their pro- 
posal relating to the elections, . . . This was as much as to 
say: 'It is your faults Poncet turned pale, and had a 
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difficulty in breathing. The die was cast. The Assembly 
rose to its feet, delirious with excitement. 

Calm was somewhat re-established to hear Tirard, who had 
arrived from Paris, make a final appeal. * If he returned 
empty-handed,' he said, * he did not know what would happen !' 
Thiers then spoke for the fourth time. He sprinkled the 
Mayors with holy water, said that he would be happy to see 
their efforts at conciliation crowned with success, and that 
in the meantime he would work to restore to Paris its rights, 
with the necessary reserves. He repeated the refrain : * I 
open my arms, but after you . . .' 

* That's a well-known air !' muttered Poncet. And whilst 
an Order of the day was being painfully drawn up, authorizing 
the approaching reform of the Municipal Councils of the 
Departments — ^and of Paris — ^Thiers' entire plan appeared 
to him in its tragic distinctness. Saisset and the Mayors 
were being used merely as an excuse for discussion. What the 
authoritative little man wished and confessed he wanted was 
to gain time, so that he could reorganize the army and assure 
himself, in the meantime, of the provinces. And then . . . 
One had only to read the despatches with which Thiers 
every evening stirred up the Departments, sometimes describ- 
ing Versailles as sure of its right and its strength, and joined 
from the very first day by 45,000 men, sometimes depicting 
Paris delivered over to pillage and murder, ready to shake 
off its terrible tjnrants . . . Ah, what a pity it was that 
the capital was blockaded and knew nothing ! It was boasted 
that France was ready to give assistance, but such a mon- 
strosity was unbelievable ! . . . What about the army ? 
Poncet looked at Du Breuil, trying to find in his face a reflec- 
tion of his own emotions. But he could see only a look of 
painful gravity, and felt that he was reserved in his attitude. 
The Major, troubled by Favre's vehemence, had completely 
detached himself from Paris, was asking himself if it were 
possible to avoid recourse to arms, and, in case of civil war, 
how he was to escape from a duty about which he avoided 
reasoning, and which appeared to him terrible. 
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Poncet, chilled, hastily shook his hand. He desired only 
one thing — to escape from this cage of madmen, this opera- 
house, with its oppressive atmosphere, where the poignant 
tragedy had just come to an end. 

On the following day, under the chestnut-tree, the little 
fresh leaves of which were beginning to tmfold in the mild 
air, Poncet, seated on the bench whence one could view Paris, 
looked in silence at a file of industrious ants on the path 
carrying their microscopic loads. What order there was in 
the little city ! With an air of sadness he crumpled up that 
morning's Officiel in which he had just read the announce- 
ment that the elections were postponed owing to the Central 
Conunittee being unable to come to an agreement with the 
Mayors, and threats against the Press if it should issue another 
manifesto like that of the previous day. He exclaimed, with 
a sigh : 

' Tyrannical already ! The very people who cried out so 
much against Vinoy !' 

Melancholily the chemist contemplated the day's splendid 
close, and Paris with its shining roofs and gold-flecked 
windows stretched out under the sky — the enormous human 
ant-hill which so many upheavals had disturbed. Then his 
eyes returned to his verdant garden and to the active file of 
black ants. The provident little insects were carrying out 
their work of labour and peace. 

The gate at the entrance to the garden turned on its hinges. 
A step was heard on the gravel path. Poncet raised his 
head, and as he did so could not restrain a cry. Mme. Poncet, 
in a state of agitation, rushed out of the dining-room. 
Martial, discomposed, and his arm in a sling, was before them. 

' Mon Dieu ! you are wounded ?' asked his mother with a 
groan. 

Poncet took his son's unhurt hand, and drew him affection- 
ately towards a comfortable armchair which the Auvergne 
servant had carried out in her red arms. 

Martial tried to laugh, saying : 
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' It's nothing — a mere nothing !' 

He was bombarded with questions, and anxious faces were 
bent over him. 

' Wait a bit !' exclaimed Mme. Poncet. 

And she was back again in a moment with a glass of 
a viilnerary remedy. 

* Drink this ; it will restore you !' 

But Martial pushed it aside, with the words : 

' Ah, no, not that ! I've already had some at the chemist's. 
If s all right. I'm more frightened than hurt.' 

And he proceeded to tell his story in hurried, feverish words. 

' I was coming to see you. I reached the Rue de la Paix 
by way of the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin. I had to wind 
round the Place Vendome, which, since yesterday, has been 
closed. What a crowd ! The causeway and road were 
black with people. Men with blue ribbons were shouting 
** Long live order !" People near me said that they had 
agreed on the previous day to make a big demonstration. 
Out of curiosity I remained. Only pacific-looking bourgeois 
and some curious-looking men were there. I recognised a 
detective who, in the days of His Majesty, used his life- 
preserver pretty freely. Th^rould for a long time had a bump 
which he received from it. In front, near the square, things 
were getting warm. There were cries of " Down with the 
Committee ! Long live the National Assembly !" and a 
large tricolour flag was waved. Suddenly there was a roll 
of drums and louder cries. I said to myself : " Things are 
going to turn out badly !" Summonses and cries continued. 
. . . Then, suddenly, there were reports from revolvers and 
Chassepots, groans, and a horrible scrimmage in which 
people were knocked down and trampled upon. ... I fell 
down against a shop. All I could see were the backs of 
people fleeing in panic. Bullets whistled through the air. 
On rising to my feet — it's a long time, I believe, since I 
received such a fright — I saw that my sleeve was wet with 
blood. Groups of people were sheltering in doorways — and 
scurrying along the pavement. Bodies were stretched on 
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the ground — ^some were dragging themselves along — and on 
all sides were sword-sticks, revolvers, and hats. . . . My 
wound was dressed in a crowded chemist's shop, where an 
old man with a bullet in his shoulder was being attended 
to. . . . Each related what he had seen. Some said that the 
people in favour of order had iked first, others that it was 
the soldiers guarding the square. It appears that they also 
have dead and wounded. ... As for me, I'm lucky in 
only receiving a scratch. . . .' 

Mme. Poncet insisted on seeing if what he said was correct, 
and on attending to the dressing of his wound. After her 
experience with the Tours ambulances, she knew better than 
anyone else ! On seeing the red furrow on his forearm and 
the inflamed flesh she turned pale. ... ' No, it would not 
be very serious ! But it had been a close shave !' 

Dejected, Poncet looked tenderly at this son who was the 
apple of his eye. He cursed from ihe bottom of his heart the 
foolish people who had mixed themselves up in the fray, and 
their blundering intervention, which had served merely to 
throw oil upon the flames. He was upset by the sight of 
Mme. Poncet rolling the bandage around their own flesh and 
blood. Ah, what madmen were those who fought among 
themselves, and who had just spilt the first blood ! 



CHAPTER II 

words! words! 

t These gentlemen of the Committee have deigned, then, to 
postpone their famous elections for three days ?' said Du 
Breuil. 

* Pugh ! Just wait for the realization of Picard's project 
on April 3!' laughed M. de Grandpr^. And smoothing his 
moustache, with a mocking air he added : * So much to the 
good ! Three days !' 
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With curtains drawn, and under the soft light from the 
lamps, the two men were sitting opposite each other in the 
De Grandpr6s' house before dinner, installed in comfortable 
armchairs. They enjoyed this hour of intimacy, the pleasant 
log fire in the broad fireplace, and their nascent sympathy. 
Du Breuil felt himself surrounded in this house by an atmo- 
sphere of discreet friendship. Come to pay an afternoon 
call, Mme. de Grandpr^ had detained him, saying : ' You'll 
then be able to see our dear Anine more conveniently than in 
the park, where, a little bird tells me, you went for a walk 
yesterday with M. Bersheim.' 

A reflection caught the gilt frame of a landscape. Du 
Breuil, watching for his fiance's appearance, glanced towards 
the door. How comfortable he felt in this house ! 

* The elections retarded,' continued M. de Grandpr6, ' the 
Mayors holding out against the Committee — everything which 
prolongs the situation and deters Paris from marching upon 
us is excellent. The regiments, isolated in the hands of their 
chiefs, better fed and clothed again, are already getting into 
form. The prisoners from Germany will be here soon, and 
will quickly constitute a body of hardened troops with their 
old staffs. M. Thiers already has less fear than he had that 
Versailles will be taken by the Federates. We no longer 
hear of his plan for retreating with the Assembly and the 
army to a town in the interior. Advance-guards, no longer 
rear-guards, watch the roads. The sole object at present 
is to reconstruct the army, morally and physically, in order 
to recapture insurgent Paris. M. Thiers does not wish to 
hurry anything. A month, two months, three if necessary, 
will be taken to perfect this military education. The tool 
must be strong.' 

' The stronger it is,' remarked Du Breuil, * the less need, 
perhaps, there will be to use it. Each will then think twice 
before striking. The idea of such a war is enough to make 
the most violent draw back.' 

M. de Grandpr^, absorbed in his paean of praise, con- 
tinued : 
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* And at his age, too ! He is really astounding I The act 
of governing makes him younger. Up at dawn, always active, 
in council with Generals, Commissaries of stores. Ministers, 
and envoys from the provinces ! Barely a few minutes' rest 
before dinner, and he's ready to work until midnight ! He 
it is who, every evening, draws up the bulletins to the Prefects. 
Such activity is wonderful ! You were struck by it yourself, 
weren't you, when he received you, and questioned you about 
the Montmartre adventure ?' 

Du Breuil nodded his head in approbation. The figure of 
the illustrious dwarf sitting in his office amidst a multitude 
of maps, his frock-coat buttoned up, his malicious eyes 
twinkling behind gold spectacles, and his broad lined fore- 
head, with its white forelock, flashed across his mind. He 
had been astonished to find he was no longer the dryly elo- 
quent man he had been in the tribune, but inerely an old, 
self-willed child playing at Napoleon. ' You have been in 
the Artillery, Major ?' he asked. And, inexhaustibly, he 
had begun to lecture on the range of guns, citing instances 
taken from history, but ever returning to the subject of his 
own strategical combinations. . . . Generals were waiting 
on him in the vestibule. 

Gn leaving, Du Breuil had saluted some of his former 
chiefs at Metz, and on the staircase met Marshal Canrobert, 
who affectionately embraced him. Other persbnages as well 
— ofiicers who had turned up from Sedan or German cities, 
where they had been imprisoned — continued to arrive. They 
were all received, and Du Breuil thought of the peremptory, 
feeble voice endlessly holding forth up there behind him. 
... M. Thiers had affably promised that he should be 
placed on one of the staffs of the reorganized army. 

This army only consisted at present of three infantry and 
three cavalry divisions, in addition to a corps at Saint- 
Germain. He thought of D'Avol, detained at the bedside of 
his djang mother. At the thought of what his former friend 
must be suffering, and of a similar misfortune happening to 
himself, he pitied Jacques, and he was almost surprised at 
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recalling this familiar Christian name, which he had bitterly 
banished from his mind. 

Du Breuil again glanced at the door. How long Anine was 
in coming ! 

M. de Grandpr^, who, this evening, was enjojang the first 
leisure hours he had had during the rush of the last five days, 
took a pleasure in conversing at his ease on subjects which 
alone interested him and increased his importance in his 
own estimation — i.e., everything which was happening in 
the immediate entourage of M. Thiers, that chaos of work on 
which the fate of the country depended, and in which, under 
the direction of Barthflemy Saint-Hilaire, he claimed a part 
— 2l modest but meritorious contribution. A man of con- 
ventional ideas and moderate opinions, he possessed culture, 
delicacy, and that amiable scepticism — doubled with fifty 
thousand francs a year — ^which treats the misfortunes of 
others lightly, and can base an elegant philosophy on the 
fatal course of events. 

He took a cigarette from the emblazoned case which he 
held out to Du Breuil. He struck a match, and, after two 
puffs, said : 

' The inconvenience of these troubled periods is that many 
people don't know immediately what side they ought to take. 
Would you believe it, quite a number of our comrades, and 
men of quality, too, asked themselves at first what they were 
to do. Which would be the Government of to-morrow ? 
they asked. ... I know some who were terribly frightened 
of compromising themselves. It's a fact ! Why didn't I 
have the pleasure of dining with you on the 19th ? Because 
M. Thiers sent me to Paris to find three Generals. Only one 
came — Galliffet. The other two declared they wouldn't 
follow me, as they didn't know which was the real Govern- 
ment. On the afternoon of the i8th, the lobbies of the 
Ministry of War were full of men who had only one desire — 
namely, to avoid the necessity of choosing sides. . . , And 
among them were Generals and a Marshal of France. . . . 
Few ofl&cers, fortunately, dreamed of being so categorical as 
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Rossel, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Engineers, who resigned, 
he declared, in order to side ** with the party which had not 
signed peace, and which did not include Generals who had been 
guilty of capitulating." ' 

' Rossel ?' exclaimed Du Breuil. ' Why, I knew him at Metz.' 

He was saddened by' the thought of the final convulsions 
at Metz, and the determination of some officers to break 
through the enemy's lines in spite of everything. Like 
D'Avol, Rossel had been one of those who had refused to 
resign himself to the capitulation. Du Breuil recollected his 
shining eyes, his hollow cheeks, and the despair which con- 
sumed him. 

' It's like Cremer !' said Grandpr^. ' He was received and 
cheered at the H6tel de Ville. Will he go over to the side of 
the mob ? In the meantime, let's do him this justice — ^he's 
trying to get Chanzy free. ... As to subaltern officers, 
some of them were seen, after the Place Venddme fusillade, 
at the head of Federate battalions. Soldiers and Marines 
have remained in large numbers. The Conmiunal Officid 
announces that they are incorporated in the National Guard. 
. . • . They'd better not be caught ! . . . The fact is,' 
he concluded, with a smile, ' aU this indecision comes from 
this deplorable modem spirit, which rejects the tutelary 
support of religion, and this rage for examinations, which is 
imdermining the foundations on which our old society rests. 
There is only one rule in politics. You must attach yourself 
to the law when it agrees with the principles which have 
made France's past so great. That is the only salvation. . . . 
Everything depends on the law and these principles 1' 

He shook off the ash from his cigarette. 

' Then; don't you know, money is the sinews of war ! 
What can these Paris gentlemen do with their empty pockets ? 
The Octroi brings in little, and as to the Bourse ' — ^he sent a 
blue spiral of smoke into the air — ' capital has disappeared. 
No quotations. Without the handling of millions, without 
large bankers and big business men, a Government is still- 
born.' 
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He lowered his voice. 

' It's true there's the Bank, where they've been to ask for 
another 350,000 francs. They believe it's almost empty. 
It isn't ; very far from it ! Should they put their hands on 
it, they'll have us there !' 

Du Breuil showed such astonishment at this piece of news 
— ^for he, also, thought that the Bank had been removed — 
that Grandpr^ regretted he had said so mudi, and bit his lip. 

* Of course, that's between ourselves,' he said. 

Anine and her cousin entered the room. Du Breuil kissed 
their hands. The young lady was wearing violets in her 
bodice, and the sweet odour from the flowers became more 
intense in the warm room. Du Breuil admired the little 
curls of deep fine golden hair on Anine's white neck as she 
bent over some photographs which Alice de Grandprd was 
showing her. Anine's grace and the perfume of the flowers 
became identified. She felt that he was looking at her, and, 
blushing, raised her head and smiled. He asked nothing 
more of life during that second, and could have wished it to 
last for ever. 

' Your father is late,' said Alice. 

As she spoke, Bersheim's animated voice was heard, and 
he appeared behind Mme. de Grandpr^. Dinner was served 
almost inmiediately. Bersheim, still greatly excited, had 
just returned from the Assembly. Although he no longer 
had a seat in Parliament, he took a painful interest in the 
meetings, at the majority of which he was present. He 
could not make up his nund to return to Metz ; he put ofE 
his departure from day to day, his wife^s letters keeping him 
acquainted with events. Grandmother Sophia was in good 
health. There was good news of Maurice, who was still in 
captivity in Cologne. The boy was to return soon. 

A valet handed round soles au gratin on a silver dish. Old 
Mme. de Grandpr^ inquired : 

' Was the sitting very exciting ?' 

Bersheim, again overcome with emotion, refused the dish, 
and replied ; 
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* I should just think so ! We had an admirable speech by 
Tolain on the subject of this regrettable law authorizing the 
raising in the provinces of battalions of volunteers to come 
to the assistance of the Assembly.' 

' Tolain, the workman-sculptor V exclaimed M. de Grandpr6 
with a grimace, as though a fish-bone had gone the wrong 
way. 

' He would have melted the heart of a stone !' continued 
Bersheim. * You should have heard him insist on the aban- 
donment of a measure which simply organizes civil war in 
France.' 

* And the Bill passed ?* asked M. de Grandpr6. 

' By 449 votes to 79 ! M. B6renger then asked that a 
delegation of the Assembly be sent to Paris to encourage the 
efforts made by the Mayors with a view to appeasement or 
repression, and the Assembly, the Order of the day being 
concluded, decided to discuss the matter immediately. 
Arnaud de I'Ari^ge then went to the tribune, and annoimced 
that the Mayors of Paris were there waiting to be received 
by the Assembly. The Right immediately resisted. A 
consultation was held. There were no precedents, etc. . . . 
But Arnaud de I'Ariege insisted, that the sane population of 
Paris might see that there was not on one side thfe capital and 
on the other France appearing to be separating from it. 
Gr6vy tried to find a means of conciliating everything, suggest- 
ing that the Deputy-Mayors of Paris speak to the Assembly. 
As to Mayors who were not deputies, they might be allowed 
to attend the meeting as spectators. Hardly had Baze, the 
Questor, announced that he had got ready "the most prominent 
places " in the first tribunes — ^which raised murmurs — than 
the Mayors, with their scarfs worn crosswise, slowly entered 
the first box to the right of the President. All eyes were 
turned towards them. It was as though we had seen Paris 
rise before us ! The Assembly and the public were touched. 
The entire Left rose to its feet and burst into applause. 
There was a mighty cry of " Long live the Republic !" which 
the Mayors repeated, with the addition of " Lon^ live France ! 
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Long live the National Assembly l" . . . Ah, friends, never 
in my life have I seen such an uproar. The Right was on 
its feet stamping, shaking its fists, and with one voice howling 
" Order ! order !" The cry of " Long Uve the Republic !" 
still continued. Some inveighed against the Mayors, others 
put their hats on and left the building. Deputies rushed 
about Hke madmen, ordering the President to bring the 
sitting to a close. I heard Castellane shout : " We cannot 
stand that V* The Left stamped and shouted : '* Take your 
hats off ! Have respect for the President and for your- 
selves !" Then, bowing before the storm, Gr6vy suddenly 
raised the sitting. ... It was quite by chance there was 
no fighting in the lobbies.' 

* That's serious !' said M. de Grandpr6. 

* It's abominable !' accentuated Bersheim. ' Is that the 
only reception they reserve to men who attach themselves, 
heart and soul, to an unpleasant task ? That is how they are 
repaid for their devotion ! . . . Such partiality doesn't do 
honour to a party. And this is proved by the fact that 
shortly, at the night sitting, they're going to attempt a sham 
reconciliation. Amaud de I'Arifege is to make known the 
Mayors' proposal — that they be authorized to take, on their 
own responsibility, in case of need, the urgent measures which 
the public danger demands, that the election of the General- 
in-Chief of the National Gnard take place on the 28th, and, if 
possible, that of the Mimicipal Council before April 3.' 

M. de Grandpr6, who was not interested in the slightest 
in these measures, negligently strummed with his fingers on 
the tablecloth. He listened to Bersheim with perfect polite- 
ness, the cordiality of which disguised his disagreement. His 
mother, amused at the conviction of this frank speaker, smiled 
sympathetically. She had seen so many regimes — Charles X., 
Louis Philippe, 1848, and the Empire — that she was quite 
indifferent. Anine and De Breuil, sitting opposite to each 
other, communed in silence. 

Bersheim, returning to the question of the famous battalions 
of volimteers, attacked his host. 
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' You'll say that I'm once more unjust towards your great 
man ! . . . Great, did I say ? , . . What an idea of his, 
this enrolling of peaceful Frenchmen against Paris ! A fine 
army they'll make ! . . . All well and good if you'd had it 
sooner ! . . . It would, at least, have done to guard Mont- 
Val6rien, which your General, in his fear at needing body- 
guards, so precipitately emptied! The key of Paris! Ah! ah !' 

He laughed heartily. Nettled, M. de Grandpr6 retorted : 

' M. Thiers considered that Mont-Val6rien, with its guns 
and a resolute chief like Colonel Lockner, was in a position 
to resist a tumultuous demonstration on the part of these 
fellows. There was no immediate fear of a well-ordered 
attack.' 

* Pugh !' exclaimed Bersheim. ' The only thing he was 
alarmed about was his own precious person ! Mont-Val6rien 
was a detail ! . . . He held out the whole of the 19th against 
the deputies, who urged him to reoccupy the fortress. It 
appears that it was Vinoy who, in the night, made him change 
his mind. And even then he had to consult for an hour 
with Mme. Thiers, who was in her nightcap !' 

There were smiles. 

' And, you know, it was done just in time ! Hardly had 
the fort been reoccupied than two battalions of the National 
Guard made their appearance. ... All the locks ^f the 
posterns were broken. ... Its only garrison, during half an 
hour, was a guard of twenty-eight Chasseurs, not at all sure, 
and only twenty of whom were armed ! Only that number 
of rifles had been left at Mont-Val6rien ! . . . Ah, M. 
Thiers is a fine captain !' 

Bersheim could not pardon him for having signed the treaty 
which dismembered France. He refused to admire this 
man, in whom he saw rather the egoistical politician, whose 
obstinate apathy and proved hostility had detracted from the 
efforts of the defence, than the skilful liquidator of the bank- 
ruptcy. He showed his rancour on every possible occasion, 
and, as its cause was seen to lie in his wounded patriotism, 
people^avoided contradicting him. 
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' You don't take into account/ M. de Grandpr6 ventured 
to remark, ' the difficulties he has encountered and the 
respon^bility which crushes him. For instance, look at his 
position as regards the Germans. . . . He's in a peq)etual 
state of anguish ; a sword of Damocles is suspended over his 
head. Yesterday General-in-Chief Fabrice informed Favre 
that if Paris failed in any way to respect the agreement, 
and did not immediately re-establish a telegraph line which 
had been cut at Pantin, he would recommence bombarding 
the city. To-day Schlotheim, the Commander of the Third 
Army Corps, informed the Central Committee that he would 
observe a friendly and passive attitude if Paris abided by 
the terms of the preliminaries. . . .' 

' That's a double game !' exclaimed Du Breuil ; ' but there's 
only one object in view — ^the guaranteed millions. They are 
arrogant with those who have agreed to pay, but considerate 
towards those who might put spokes in their wheels. As 
much disorder as you like provided the money is paid !' 

A coldness came over the company. However, they were 
all united in heart. In the silence, the evocation of the 
coniquerors weighed heavily upon them. Mme. de Grandpr^ 
made a sign to her son, and the diners rose from the table. 

Two days afterwards the Poncets, invited to dinner by the 
Th6denats, arrived early at the little apartment in the Rue 
Soufflot. The two women were talking in the dining-room. 
Mme. Th^denat was occupied in classifying the newspaper 
cuttings of the week ; Agathe Poncet was knitting with her 
knotty fingers, so astonishingly nimble. 

The cordial voices of the three men were heard through 
the open door of the study. Th6denat, leaning with his back 
against the fireplace, as was his habit, was listening to the 
chemist. Martial, whose arm was still in a sling, looked 
smilingly on the Perseus shaking the livid head of Medusa 
in its victorious arm. He was thinking of the Loggia dei 
Lanzi, and the flagged square of the old palace with its familiar 
pigeons. Soon, since things were turning out well, he would 
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make a journey down there, and steep himself once more in 
the sweetness of Florence and the beauty of Rome. 

' Then everything's arranged ?' said Th^denat. ' The bad 
dream has passed away — ^they are agreed on the date for the 
elections ? . . . Well, you were right, and the Mayors have 
done well to give way.' 

In company with Ranc and a few independents, Poncet 
had that morning signed a poster adjuring the Mayors no 
longer to delay over vain questions of form and legality. 
Since all were agreed on the urgfency of the elections^ let they 
themselves immediately convoke Paris, and let aU Republi- 
cans join them in this work of appeasement and conciliation. 
In this way everything would calm down. Accredited by 
Picard in the temporary administration of affairs, and covered 
by Thiers, who, on the previous day, in a letter to one of them, 
formally ratified in advance ' the means of pardon which 
they thought fit to take,' the Mayors were in every way 
qualified to pledge the Assembly, which, in spite of its enmity, 
would not dare, in the face of the country, to disavow them. 
Arbiters imposed by circumstances, they were the only possible 
negotiators of peace. And who did not passionately desire 
peace ? 

' How did all that happen ?' asked Th^denat. ' I've only 
obtained glimpses through Jacquenne. And he never gives 
but one side of a question ! . . . Ah, I should dearly have 
liked to have been at Versailles yesterday evening. Not at 
the sitting at which Amaud de I'Aridge's proposals were to 
be discussed, since it was so singularly juggled away, but in 
the ofi&ces and lobbies.' 

' I was there,' said Poncet. ' And the business is still 
more equivocal than you suppose. . . . But let's start at 
the beginning, if you want me to unravel the skein. PrimOy 
the day before yesterday, a note from the Committee charging 
**. General" Bergeret with the carrying out of all military 
duties. You ask, '' What's become of LuHier ?" . . . 
Imprisoned, on the suspicion of leaning towards order, and 
on that account at once considered to be a dangerous madman. 
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They are angry with him for having allowed the army to 
leave quietly on the i8th, and also for lettihg Mont-Val^rien, 
which he could so easily have captured, slip through his fingers. 
Then, yesterday, another note entrusting Generals Brunei, 
Eudes, and Duval — they also have quickly shot up — ^with all 
military powers, until the arrival of Garibaldi, who won't 
come ! He's too prudent for that ! Then, a deluge of posters 
announcing that the moment for action and the breaking-down 
of all resistance had come. . . . Not that resistance was 
very terrible, in spite of a few faithful battalions which the 
Mayors had succeeded in agglomerating. And the bullet 
which you received, my boy ' — ^he looked at Martial — * also 
played its part. For though the affray of the Place Vendome 
has made quite a number of terrified waverers flee to Versailles, 
others, on the contrary, have increased Saisset's little army 
by gathering round the Mayors at Saint Germain TAuxerrois, 
in the Rue de la Banque, and in the Rue Drouot. Counting 
a few hundred isolated soldiers who had rejoined, Mobiles, 
and volunteers, it now numbers nearly 8,000 men. And, 
too, the students furnished their contribution. . . . Their 
manifesto — ^half-way between the Committee and the 
Assembly — was very good, wasn't it ?' 

' Jules contributed to it !' exclaimed Mme. Th6denat. 
' The young men came to ask his advice. " Maintain the 
Republic in its entirety. . . ." They have reproduced his 
very words.' 

' But poor Saisset,' continued Poncet, ' who is not much 
in favour of action in the streets, which does honour to him, 
had no illusions on that score. He declared to anyone who 
would listen to him that the struggle was impossible. His 
poster — doubtless issued with good intentions — has pre- 
cipitated matters without convincing anybody.' 

* What poster ?' asked Martial. 

More taken up with his tastes and artistic plans since he 
had received his wound, he had lost interest in events. He 
had profited by the accident to give in his resignation as a 
Lieutenant before he was relieved of his rank ; for he was too 
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mild for the battalion, which had been more and more won 
over to the Central Committee, and from which almost all 
orderly people had withdrawn. 

' A poster announcing wonders ! The Assembly accords 
nothing less than the municipal franchise, the election of 
Commander-in-Chief, the putting off of the pa5mient of bills, 
and the remission of rentals below 1,200 francs ! Too good 
to be true !' 

' I can't make out,' said Th^denat, ' what the Admiral's 
motive can have been.' 

' What, indeed ? . . . Was his object to bring pressure 
on the Assembly ? . . . It appears that several projects 
were drawn up, signed in advance, and marked for press. 
Saisset was referred to Tirard to select among these different 
readings the one which seemed to him the most opportune. 
. . . But at the Central Committee, which, after the As- 
sembly's public insult, has made up its mind as to the little 
credit the Mayors possess, these vain assurances have dis- 
armed no one, whilst at Versailles they have set fire to the 
powder magazine ! The Right declared there had been 
treason^ and imagined a thousand extravagant things, such 
as Admiral Saisset at the head of the Central Committee, M. 
Thiers making peace with the insurgents, and endeavouring 
to profit by the Parisian movement !' 

* That's sheer nonsense !' exclaimed Th^denat. 

* Assembled in conunittee, it deliberated as to whether it 
wouldn't impeach him, whilst one of the Princes of Orleans 
took over the powers of the Government.' 

'Only that!' said Thddenat. 

' Yes, indeed ! And there's the secret of that strangled 
sitting. In ten minutes the discussion was adjourned, Thiers 
supplicating the Assembly to weigh its words and acts, and 
suppress its passions. An unfortunate word might cause 
torrents of blood to flow ! . . . His features were altered, 
and he was white with emotion. But the mystery has tran- 
spired. Hence there has been a violent reaction in Paris, 
and a sudden relaxation of the will of the Mayors, who have 
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been discussing for the past twenty-four hours with the 
Central Committee over the date of the elections. . . . The 
unf ortimate fellows ! I met one of them this morning as, 
utterly worn out, he was leaving the Rue de la Banque, after 
the compromise. ... He was almost unrecognisable ! 
What a life they've been leading since the i8th ! Almost 
all driven from their Mairies, and installed in the three 
arrondissements in the centre of the city ! Night sittings, 
day sittings ; bandied about by one promise and another ; 
victims of the disloyalty of the Assembly or that of the Com- 
mittee !' 

' Alas !' said Thddenat. . . . ' I understand now. They've 
seen the white spectre, the restored monarchy, and they've 
given way to avoid the worst ! . . . But give me the 
details.' 

' Well, yesterday afternoon Brunei, with two delegates of 
the Committee, four battalions, some Garibaldians, and guns, 
surrounded the Louvre Mairie, summoning M61ine to surrender 
and sign the convocation for the 26th. After a long discus- 
sion, they came to terms, deciding to fix the elections for the 
30th. . . . But the discussion was continued at the Rue de 
la Banque. In agreement as to the date, they cavilled as to 
the method of voting. Finally, they agreed, delegates and 
Mayors signing the convocation. The elections were to be 
on the 30th, the Mayors were to be placed in possession in 
all the arrondissements, and superintend the balloting. . . . 
There was general joy !' 

' Parbleu !' exclaimed Martial, ' my own regiment marched 
through the quarter, shouting " No more civil war ! Long 
live work ! Long live peace !*' ' 

' Wait a moment !' said Poncet. ' When the Mayors went 
to take possession of their Mairies, they met with an energetic 
refusal. Very indignant, they returned to the Rue ds la 
Banque, where, late at night, Arnold and Ranvier came to 
tell them on behalf of the Committee that Brunei had ex- 
ceeded his instructions, and that, whether they wished it or 
not, the elections remained fixed for the 26th. The Mayors 
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drew up a protest, and entrenched themselves in the Maine. 
With mitrailleuses and Chassepots they would hold their 
ground. ... At eleven o'clock this morning, these inde- 
fatigable men — seven Mayors and twenty-seven Deputy- 
Mayors — ^had recommenced their sittings, when the deputies 
arrived from Versailles. There are six of them — C16menceau, 
Lockroy, Floquet, Schoelcher, Tolain, and Greppo. They 
communicated their distressing news that it was a question 
of either D'Aumale or Joinville. Shortly afterwards Arnold 
and Ranvier returned with the proposal that if the Mayors 
would consent to the 26th, their Mairies would be given up, 
and the elections take place under their supervision. . . . 
The Mayors, tired of so much bargaining and bad faith, at 
first resisted, but finally signed the definite convocation for 
to-morrow, and called upoii all Paris to record its votes. 
The ballot-boxes in their hands are a guarantee. The 
elections will be legal. . . . Versailles will reflect. . . . 
And that's the present position of things, my good 
friend !' 

He drew out his watch, saying : 

' At this very hour Louis Blanc is submitting the decision 
of the Mayors to the Assembly, and, declaring that they have 
acted as good citizens, asking for its sanction.' 

Th6denat made a grimace. 

' Yes, we're at a standstill now,' he said. ... ' But can 
we suppose that those who for the past six weeks have pro- 
voked and wounded Paris, those who have only seen a man- 
oeuvre in favour of the Republic in the loyal assistance of the 
Mayors, are capable of showing generosity ? They suspect 
and hate them, and have only used them in order to drag 
out the days and give the troops time to put themselves on 
a firm footing. That's their object. Everything in their 
acts and thoughts betrays them.' 

Poncet murmured : 

' Who knows if, after the elections, they will dare to regard 
them as null, and raise the mask ? The future and the dread 
unknown is there !' 
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Perplexed, weary with these incessant doubts, they ques- 
tioned each other. 

Mmew.Th6denat, who had gone to open the door in response 
to a ring, called out discreetly : 

' Mon ami ! . . . M. Simon wishes to speak to you.' 

Th^denat went to receive him in the anteroom. The shoe- 
maker, agitated, his big bushy head uncovered, drew a roll 
of money, wrapped in paper, quickly from his pocket. It 
was what Th;6denat had lent him the. other week with which 
to meet his bill. 

No, he had no longer any need of it. He had got some 
money in, and everybody was agreed to postponing pay- 
ment of bills for a month. ... As to his rent, that was no 
longer an urgent matter. 

' I'm at your service, Simon,' replied Th6denat. 

And as the shoemaker made as if to retire, he said to 
him : 

' No, stop a few minutes. There's someone here you know 
— Martial Poncet.' 

Opening the little door of his study, he pushed Simon into 
the room, in spite of his resistance. Martial and Poncet 
shook the old man by the hand. But their grasp was no 
longer like it was at the time of the siege, when the brother- 
hood which is bom of troubled days drew the middle classes 
and the workers close together. . . . 

' Well, Simon,' said Thddenat, ' everything is going on. all 
right. We're to have the elections at last !' 

* Not without difl&culty, M'sieu' Th6denat.' 

A sour look, with a suspicion of irony in it, came over his 
face. 

* They were so long in giving way that they can hardly be 
said to have done so with a good grace ! . . . How the 
Mayors did have to be implored ! . . . But when you speak 
of " the Mayors," that's a mere phrase, for two-thirds of *em 
withdrew. . . . Like our deputies. Out of forty, six are 
with us ! And these gentlemen who remain are so terribly 
mealy-mouthed. . . . I've just read, down below, the con- 
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vocation of the Central Committee for to-morrow, and side 
by side with it that of the Mayors, which is styled " the only 
authentic text. . . ." And do you know what the difference 
is between 'em ? In the first there's the words : " The 
Central Committee, to which the deputies have rallied, con- 
vokes," etc. ; in the second : " The deputies, the Mayors, 
and the members of the Central Committee convoke," etc. 
... A question as to who shall come first ! That's mere 
vanity, and in a matter like that I call it mean ! Excuse me 
if you're not of the same opinion.' 

Th^denat smiled, and said : 

' Quite right ! The essential thing is to vote. Neverthe- 
less, the matter of a contract is not the only important thing. 
Honesty requires that each should keep his engagements in 
every detail, in accordance with the form which has been 
decided upon.' 

Simon nodded his head. 

' That's true,' he said. ' But when one's got the strength, 
one's often tempted to dispense with these trifles. He who's 
the master in this case doesn't abstain from them. We know 
that to our cost. We might have been nastier had we 
liked !' 

Th6denat looked serious, and reflected. Simon, attribut- 
ing his silence to occurrences which, since the i8th, had often 
troubled him, said eagerly, though hesitatingly : 

' You're thinking of the Montmartre Generals ? Yes, it 
was a great misfortune, but it wasn't the fault of all of us ! 
Come, there have been criminals under all r6gimes. If it 
depended on me, I'd consent at once to a search for the 
murderers and their punishment ! . . . But suppose, gentle- 
men, that the soldiers had fired as they fired in 1848.' He 
rubbed his thigh at the place a bullet had gone through. 
' Yes, if, instead of two Generals being killed by no one 
knows who, thousands of workmen had been shot in the 
name of the law, would the Assembly have been as indignant 
over this massacre of poor people as it has been over the 
murder of Lecomte and C16m^nt Thomas ? . . . I'm not 
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saying this for your benefit, for you're as large-hearted as 
you're broad-minded. But I can't help thinking, on the one 
hand, of the common grave of the martyrs of June, and, on 
the other hand, of the expiatory chapel of General Br6a. . . . 
The whole of society is moved to pity over that victim. 
It's a murder which touches it. But the others don't 
count.' 

Spoken simply and without bitterness, these words rang 
too true for Th^denat and Poncet to desire to reply to them. 
At a stroke, they had gone to the bottom of things, reaching 
those unacknowledged truths which are covered up under 
social lies. Simon's face was lit up by a mysterious light. 
He was right, they all recognised it, and this agreement did 
not fail to give rise to embarrassment. 

Mme. Th^denat brought in on a tray a bottle of muscatel, 
surrounded by small glasses, which she had reserved for dessert. 
But she judged it would be better, at such a time as this, to 
touch glasses together. Th^denat comprehended the delicate 
thought of uniting them, and thanked her with a look. 
Silently the four men clinked glasses. 

* Here's to the elections,' said Th6denat, * and to eternal 
concord !' 

Simon, touched, carried his glass to his mouth, but before 
drinking added, with a look at everybody : 

* And to j^ur good health I' 

He awkwardly replaced the empty glass on the tray, and 
was about to say good-bye, when the front-door bell again 
tinkled. ... It was M^re Villoir in a state of great agitation. 
Since the 22nd, when her husband, the policeman — re-estab- 
lished in health — had rejoined his comrades at Versailles, she 
had been continually angry. 

Placing her marketing basket on the dining-room table and 
clasping her hands, she said : 

' Well, in spite of Monsieur Simon's presence, I can say 
what I've got to say ! One's never quiet with these bothering 
committees. You should just hear the shouts on the Place 
du Pantheon ! They won't give up the Mairie to the Deputy- 
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Mayors, who came all prepared for to-morrow ! Yet it was 
agreed upon, as I hear tell. . . . ' 

PoQcet, indignant at this fresh breach of faith, exclaimed : 

' It's really too much ! Tm going to the Central Committee 
to see.' 

' Let's go first of all to the Mairie,' said Th^denat. 

' Allow me to accompany you,' said Simon, annoyed. 
' There must be some mistake.' 

* And what about dinner ?' moaned the two women. 

' We'll catch you up. Commence with Martial.' 

At ten o'clock, on their return from the Mairie of the 5th 
Arrondissement, where R^gdre, the Mayor for the Committee, 
had politely shown them to the door, Th^denat and Poncet, 
after a summary meal, issued from the long Rue Saint- Jacques 
and passed on to the Petit-Font Notre-Dame. The har- 
monious cathedral with its two tall towers stood out black 
and sharp in the blue night. The stars scintillated like little 
distant points of fire. The air was mild, almost warm. 
Streets wrapped in darkness and sleep stretched out into 
the distance. Thddenat was astonished at the quietness of 
Paris. 

They reached the Place de I'Hdtel de Ville. The scene was 
changed. Bayonets amidst dancing reflections from fires 
shone above barricades. Sentinels stood on guard around 
cannons. Federates lay stretched on the ground snoring. 
The palace, its windows lit up, and its base covered with 
crimson election bills, was in a state of great animation. 
Poncet read the names of the candidates as he passed, and 
Th6denat pointed to a door on which there was the following 
notice : 

r6pUBLIQUE FRAN9AISE. 

LIBERTY — EQUALITY — FRATERNITY — JUSTICE. 

DEATH TO THIEVES ! 
* Any person caught in the act of theft will immediately be shot* 
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' Who do you want, citizen ?' asked a National Guard in 
a peremptory tone. An officer left a group, and came towards 
them. They had to explain. 

' Citizen Femol ? . . . That's the way !' He pointed to 
a large staircase, saying : ' They are going to the Central 
Committee ; let them pass !' 

They stepped over bodies of sleeping men. A human odour, 
mingled with the smell of tobacco, c^iarciderie, and wine took 
them by the throat. They crossed an immense room where 
soldiers were banqueting in disorder. They wandered into 
other rooms, on the tables and benches of which employfe 
were sleeping, writing, and playing. Nobody took any notice 
of them. 

They were about to push open a dow with gold panels 
when a man in a blouse, who was standing on guard^ 
stopped them, with the words : ' This is where the Central 
Committee is !' Poncet was beginning to ask for Femol 
when the door opened wide. A noise of violent discussion 
escaped in a gust. They had time to see a large yellow salon, 
illuminated by lamps, a crowd of uniforms around an oval 
table, feverish faces, gesticulating and pendulous arms, and 
bodies buried in armchairs. 

The door closed again, and two men, one wearing a red 
badge in his button-hole, passed before them. 

' Femol !' cried Th^denat. 

The carpenter, foreseeing reproaches, his eyes saying, 
' What gmdge have they got against us now ?* recognised 
them without showing any urbanity. At Poncet's first words 
he rolled his eyes, and thundered : ' The Mayors ? Well, 
aren't they the property of Paris ? Yes or no ? They had 
them, and they would keep them ! That wouldn't prevent 
anyone voting to-morrow, would it ? The good ones would 
come, and they'd do without the others.' 

He stmck his chest, saying : 

' If Paris is just it will appoint men whose acts accord 
with their principles I' 

The other member of the Committee emphasized the remark : 
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'Those who, after they've done their work, don't think^ 
fit to inscribe their names on the lists, and who rely on the 
sagacity and gratitude of their fellow-citizens !' 

* But you must excuse us,' said Femol, * for we've important 
matters to attend to.' 

' One word more,' begged Th6denat. ' Allow me to remind 
you of your promise regarding Chanzy.' 

He had several times intervened to obtain the General's 
liberation. Femol made a magnanimous gesture. 

' Rest assured !' he said. ' The Committee has unanimously 
decided to sign his liberation. He and his colleague Lan- 
gourian are going to appear soon. We shall only ask them 
not to carry arms against their brothers. Babick and General 
Cremer are about to remove them from prison. Such is the 
people's generosity !' 

And, with an olympian salute, he left them, especially as 
he caught sight of Jacquenne, whom he detested already as 
one of the elected of the morrow. 

' Splendid generosity !' exclaimed Poncet in Thddenat's 
ear. ' They haven't released their prey until the compromise 
was signed with the Mayors — ^when they'd no longer any 
need of guarantees.' 

Jacquenne came up to them at a quick step, and, holding 
out his thin hand, said : 

* What are you doing here ? In what way can I be of 
service to you ?' 

He felt that he would soon be the master. 

* Oh !' he exclaimed, with an expression of weariness, * it's 
high time these chatterers made way for us ! The elections 
should have been held on the 22nd, and Paris installed in 
its Palace, in communion with France, rid of the trembling, 
now rabid men of Versailles ! What a pity ! If we'd marched 
on them the first day we should have knocked them head over 
heels without firing even a shot ! It would have been a case 
of " Good-night, Anti-National Assembly !" . . . The ex- 
tinguisher would have been placed on Thiers ! All the cities 
would have proclaimed the Commune. Look at Lyons. ... 
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Ah, boldness was what was wanted, but nobody was suflS- 

ciently daring. The Internationale, for instance, was five 

days in deciding to support the Committee.' 

He shrugged his shoulders, and continued : 

' I read your poster of the other day, Poncet, recommending 

that we should rally to the Mayors. . . . You were joking, 

surely ? . . . Seriously, can a man of your intelligence have 

believed that the Mayors and deputies were anything else 

than the plaything of the Assembly ? Witness their rage 

this afternoon at the Cabinet Council — oh, I'm well informed I 

— on learning that Saisset had disbanded his men. • . . 

They wanted him to hold his ground, alone, for a fortnight. 

They need that length of time to reorganize their army. 

Thiers said so yesterday to Tirard. . . . Certainly he did 1 — 

and in the presence of witnesses, too. *' Sign the compromise 

if you like ! Bloodshed must be prevented for some days. 

. . ." In other words, let Paris have patience, so that I can 

bleed it at my leisure ! . . . And he's said to many others : 

'* I'll make a terrible example !" ... Ah ! ah ! A pretty 

bill the Mayors hold I . . . They'll see how the Assembly 

will protest their signatures, and say to them : " The farce 

is over ; off with you !" . . . That's all the thanks they'll get !* 

Struck by Jacquenne's conviction and moved by their 

own fears, the historian and the chemist gazed on the speaker's 

face, stamped with a look of fierce determination, and into 

his hard eyes. 

* Believe me, Th6denat, you who write history and who 
refuse to read it aright I' continued Jacquenne. * Those who 
have moderate opinions think they are working for progress, 
but in reality they are retarding it. It's an inevitable law 
that humanity advances only by bounds and in the midst 
of sanguinary convulsions. The hour of one of those revo- 
lutions is about to strike. I have been watching for it — a 
disinherited people have been awaiting it these twenty years. 
It is no good discussing or groaning any longer. We must 
act!' 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REPRESENTATIVES OF PARIS 

The battalions converged towards the H6tel de Ville under a 
dazzling sun. Snow-white clouds sailed far above in the 
golden light of the sky. Roofs and windows shone. A 
silver band trembled on the blue mirror of the Seine, which 
slowly glided along between facades of palaces and quays 
made cheerful by a pale verdure. 

A peaceful crowd invaded the streets, covered the roads, 
causeways, and squares with its immense undulation, in which 
the light dresses of the women, amongst the crush of sightseers 
and armed battalions, were like scattered blooms. The joy 
which is felt on a memorable day was depicted on every face. 
. . . This Commune which was being proclaimed appeared 
at once marvellously fascinating — it marked the end of evil 
days and the glorious beginning of ?l new era. 

The three Simons marched side by side with their battalion, 
they alone almost forming a rank, which Th^rould completed. 
They stopped and went on again^-^a disparate column of 
black blouses and brown jackets bristling with bayonets. 
But under this varied dress their hearts beat in unison, and 
in their white, tanned, and bearded faces appeared the same 
look of enthusiasm. Very old men marched side by side 
with very young men. The middle-class element had almost 
entirely disappeared — Martial and Delourmel themselves 
were missing — only the people were there. The thin and 
serried companies advanced with energetic step, the align- 
ment and rhythm of which proclaimed the fusion of men of 
the same race, bound together by similar interests, and pro- 
ceeding toward a common goal. They represented a force 
which had been quiescent, but which had just become con- 
scious of itself and was happy to burst forth at last. 

Old Simon and Louis marched in silence, smiling at the 
comicalities of Th^rould and Anatole. The old man experi- 
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enced the same feelings which he had felt on the Place de la 
Bastille — ^that was a month ago, and the face of the globe 
had changed since then — ^when his battalion went to the 
July column in memory of those who had shed their blood 
for the Republic. The same unadulterated satisfaction and 
pride filled his heart. 

He put forth his wounded leg — ^usually heavy — ^with 
alertness. Never had it been so light. He no longer regretted 
having risked his life ; it gave him almost a feeUng of vanity. 
He thought of his dead brother, the father of Rose. Poor 
Jean Louis ! How happy he would have been to have seen 
the triumph at last of the cause which, in his eyes, incarnated 
the happiness of the poor, and would inaugurate a reign of 
justice I 

Louis, with his rifle on his shoulder, allowed himself to be 
carried along by the regularity of the step. Before him bent 
the slender figure of Rose, her black, tender eyes shining 
brightly. The fair vision danced before him in the splendour 
of the day. He associated it with the beauty of that moment. 
It was on the night of his return from waiting for the entry 
of the Prussians that they had confessed their love — that 
secret which, written on their faces, they alone did not 
know. * Stand at ease !' exclaimed Anatole to Th^rould. 
* There's Louchard raising his sword. Hope he won't 
swallow it!' 

The battalion stopped. Bayonets became more compact 
in the distance. The stream of spectators flowed in dense 
waves alongside the motionless column. Everybody was 
crowding towards the Place de Gr^ve and the beflagged 
Hotel de Ville, one of the tall turrets of which could be seen 
at the end of the avenue. 

Anatole had added several inches to his stature since he 
had carried a Chassepot, for which he had paid a soldier of 
the Line ten francs the day after March 18. . . . Considering 
his height — ^the boy was a regular asparagus, almost as tall 
as Th^rould ! — Louchard had authorized him to march with 
the seniors. . . . Anatole looked upon a revolution as play. 
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The streets were his home ; he observed everything, found 
amusement in everything. 

As the column set off again, Th6rould shouted : 

' Long live the socialist Republic V 

At the comer of the Avenue Victoria, perched on one of 
the barricades which prevented access to it,Poncetand Martial, 
standing on tiptoe, stretched out their necks in order to 
see better. Packed as close as herrings in a box, they per- 
ceived, between heads below them, an immense seething crowd 
of sightseers, thousands and thousands of beings packed 
amongst a forest of bayonets, which were grouped aroimd a 
distant crimson platform with gold fringe. This platform, 
standing in front of the palace and in the centre of the fa9ade, 
was furnished with red armchairs, and decorated with a bust 
of the Republic in a Phrygian cap, which emerged from red 
flags. Other fan-shaped groups of red flags decorated the 
relief of the building. The equestrian statue of Henry IV. 
under the porch was hidden by a large scarlet cloth. The 
, middle of the square was like a sea, into which the black 
streets poured their streams of people. The huge edifice 
in the glare of the sun, its windows crowded with faces, its 
roofs swarming with silhouettes, and children hanging on 
to its statues and niches, seemed to be alive. One could 
hardly hear the flourishes of trumpets amidst the deafening 
noise, which the beating of drums continually dominated. 

At four o'clock all the battalions had arrived, and were 
grouped around the platform or drawn up in the streets, 
where arms sparkled in the sun as far as the eye could reach. 

A battery for firing salvos extended its silent muzzles along 
the quay. Suddenly, however, they burst forth with a roar 
of thunder. The brass bands struck up the * Marseillaise ' 
with all the force of their instruments, and the hymn was 
caught up by innumerable voices. As the members of the 
Central Committee — ^pale, their dark uniforms encircled with 
red scarfs — appeared on the platform with the new repre- 
sentatives, a frantic cheer arose from the crowd. A tempest 
of hurrahs and bravos time after time greeted these imknown 
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masters who had incarnated the popular soul of Paris. They 
were the living symbol of the city ; they held in their hands 
its reconquered powers ; and, in accordance with their promise, 
they were loyally going to transmit them to those whom 
229,000 voters had just chosen for that heavy burden. Drums 
beat the generate, and k^pis were raised on the points of 
bayonets. Martial recollected the October day on which 
this cry of ' Long live the Commune !' had already, at this 
very place, filled his ears. Then it was only a low rumbling 
of the coming storm which now burst from every mouth, 
and which, mingled with that other cry of ' Long live the 
Republic !* mounted tumultuously into the spring sky towards 
the sun. 

Poncet, moved, seized by the magnetism of the crowd, said 
to his son : 

' It's fine all the same ! . . . Ah, look ! The one in the 
middle is rising.' 

A thin, dark man spoke. But at such a distance they could 
hear nothing of Assi's Southern voice— only his gestures 
reached them. A tall, pale man, whom Poncet recognised 
as Ranvier, rose in turn. He proclaimed the list of the elected, 
interrupted by refrains of the ' Marseillaise ' and cheers. 
Cries were redoubled around the platform, drowning every 
voice. One could scarcely hear, during a lull of the storm, 
these words shouted from the platform : 

' In the name of the people the Commune is proclaimed !' 

The magic phrase was passed from mouth to mouth. Again 
the cannons thundered forth, and the bands struck up. A 
mighty transport uplifted all hearts in the single formidable 
cry of ' Long live the Commune !' . . . Poncet and Martial, 
moved to the depths of their souls, shouted with the others. 

Commands were heard. The dense masses were seen to 
oscillate, the forest of bayonets undulated. There was a 
rush in the direction of the streets, and the spectators were 
driven back. The cannons arranged in battery and mitrail- 
leuses appeared at the foot of the platform, where the standard- 
bearers and staffs were breaking up. Brunei ordered the file 

9 
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past. One by one the battalions passed before the members 
of the Central Committee and of the Commune. In the 
midst of cheers the compact stream flowed on interminably. 
Bearded faces were raised inquisitively towards the platform. 
Rifles decorated with streamers or with sinister, naked, 
gleaming bayonets were raised as the soldiers passed — sjnnbols 
of peace or war ! The officers saluted with their swords, 
and each time the red or tricoloured flags, all with knots of 
red, were solenmly lowered. 

Evening was beginning to fall when the Simons' turn 
came to march past the platform. The shoemaker and his 
sons marched joyously in the sweet twilight, laughing like 
children at Th^rould's jokes. They called out to the spec- 
tators, and exchanged humorous remarks with them. Every- 
body was in a good humour. 

' There they are !' exclaimed Anatole, as the battalion 
drew near the platform. 

Figures were drawn up. The rank fell into line of its 
own accord. Simon gazed with all his soul on these men 
standing on the red platform — those of yesterday, those of 
to-morrow, grateful to all for what they had done, and for 
what they were going to do. . . . He was ready to sacrifice 
his life, if necessary, for them and the cause which they 
represented. But his thoughts were not sad ones ; he looked 
forward to a future of concord and work. A peaceful, happy 
morrow would prolong these hours of joy. People would 
trouble themselves a little more than they had done about 
the poor ; there would be less poverty in the world. . . . 

When he passed beneath the gaze of these unknown men, 
whose uniforms and ceremonial dress covered, for the nM>st 
part, men of his own class, labourers like himself, he glowed 
with pride, and associated Jean Louis with this triumph. . . . 
Mentally, he cried to him : ' Behold, brother. . . . We have 
made progress ! . . . The seed grows all the same. ... In 
February, 1848, when we came here with the people to con- 
firm the provisional Government, and proclaim the social 
Republic, there was only one of our class, Albert, among the 
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leaders — the Lamartines, Louis Blancs, and others. . . . 
Moreover, it was only because we had cried out so much that 
his name was added ! . . . To-day Albert is not here, nor 
is Louis Blanc, but there are more than thirty workmen in 
the Conmiune of Paris. , . . Everyone in his turn is the 
law^. • • • 

Louis glanced quickly at a group whence a feeble cry of 
' There they are !' had reached him. Among the spectators 
facing the platform he recognised Rose and his second mother. 
They had been standing there for hours waiting for the bat- 
talion to pass. They made friendly signs to him, Th^rdse 
waving her hand, and Rose throwing a little bunch of prim- 
roses which she had gathered that morning in a devastated 
lawn in the Luxembourg. Louis would have liked to have 
caught it, but his rank had already passed when it fell. 

Anatole and Simon had responded to the women's greeting 
with an affectionate look. Rose was a cheerful companion, 
and Th^rfese a real mother for the boy. As for Simon, the 
young girl evoked his dead brother, whose black eyes she 
possessed. Certain of her movements called up fugitive 
resemblances. She leant tenderly on Th^rtee's shoulder. 
On turning round Simon saw his helpmate's serious face, so 
kind-looking under her white hair. 

Tired out, but happy, the two women returned by way of 
the quay. After so fine a day, what a beautiful evening it 
was ! ' How contented Simon looked !' thought Th6r^. 
And Rose : ' How fine Louis was in his uniform !' Both 
were hoarse with shouting ' Long live the Commune !' 
But of this magnificent spectacle unfolded under a splendid 
sky, of this joy of a people with which, with others, they had 
f^ted the end of all evils, what they especially remembered 
was their pride at having recognised the battalion amongst 
a hundred others, and seen the father and his sons pass so 
gallantly. . . . The crowd quickly dispersed around them. 

The same evening fifty representatives of Paris met to- 
gether. They had had to parley at the gates of the H6tel 
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de Ville, seeking for a suitable place in which to hold their 
meeting. Nothing had been prepared for them, nobody was 
there to receive them or to give them information. Some, 
discouraged, had left. The undiscoverable members of the 
Central Committee, now that they had relinquished their 
official powers, took no interest in the installation of their 
successors. 

Only thirteen of them belonged to the new council. Re- 
lieved of their heavy responsibility, the consciousness of 
which had at first made them capable of coping with events, 
they had fallen to the common level, some regretting the 
power which they had abdicated so quickly, others already 
anxious to recover it, all prompt to think : ' We have carried 
out our duty ; arrange for yourselves now,' and, should the 
Commune show any indecision to wish to derive profit from 
it immediately, an aftermath of authority. 

It was thus that, guided by Arthur Amould, who, having 
been Deputy-Mayor since September 4, remembered the old 
Council Chamber of the Municipal Council, the members of 
the Commune who were present had the doors opened by a 
locksmith, and, furious, entered the large dusty room. Half 
an hour was wasted in waiting, in the midst of recriminations 
and complaints, for the remaining members of the Commune 
who had belonged to the Central Committee. 

The sitting was about to be opened without them, when 
they entered, followed by officers and armed guards, who 
demanded that immediate satisfaction be given to the wishes 
of the people. Viard declared, in the name of the Committee, 
that * it stood aside, without dissolving, and that the Com- 
mune alone was henceforth responsible for the situation.* 
Finally, the members took their seats, haphazard, and in 
accordance with their sympathies. Relative silence reigned 
over the room. 

Following the traditions of parliamentary assemblies, the 
aged, cracked-voiced Charles Beslay, who was seventy-seven, 
and had belonged to preceding l^islatures, was recognised 
President by age. He read the speech which he had pre- 
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pared. But his words fell in the midst of respectful indiffer- 
ence. They touched without penetrating the varied souls 
of his listeners, whose strange amalgam formed the quick- 
sands on which the hope of Paris was based. 

Beslay's voice had long been silent when the calling over 
of the names of members was concluded in the midst of uproar. 
Jacquenne, thoughtful, sat listening to each ' Present ! 
Present !' Some names were not answered to. With a 
searching look and knitted eyebrows he gazed on these 
guardians of authority and of the future. Many were un- 
known to him ; few were sympathetic. 

As the varied characters of the members came into an- 
tagonism for the first time, adverse propositions were made 
on all sides. They did not hear each other — they heard 
nothing, unless it was unconnected phrases, and sometimes 
the noise of the Guards stationed at the bottom of the stair- 
case. Some wanted Blanqui to be elected honorary Presi- 
dent. One member demanded the usual gift of joyous 
revolutionary times — the abolition of the death penalty. 
' Ah ! he wants to save Vinoy's head !' was the reply. They 
came to a temporary understanding over the satisfecit : 
'The National Guard and the Central Committee have 
deserved well of Paris and the Republic' Then the hubbub 
recommenced, scattering Beslay's wise advice to the winds. 
. . . Shall the elections be verified ? Are the sittings to 
be public or private ? Moderates like Arnould, Theisz, and 
Jourde were in favour of publicity. The revolutionary 
mertibers- protested. ' We are a council of war,' said Paschal 
Grousset, * and we must not make our decisions known to 
the enemy !' 

VaU^s and others gave the deputies who had been elected 
members of the Commune a choice between either the H6tel 
de Ville or Versailles. Tirard immediately rose, stating that 
as soon as the meeting, which was a mere municipal council, 
exceeded its rights, and set itself up as a political power, he 
would withdraw. . . . Murmurs and threats increasing, he 
left the room, banging the door after him. With him, all 
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hope of agreement was over — the last bridge between Paris 
and Versailles was destroyed. 

The other deputies decided to remain. Delescluze, who 
had decided to resign at Versailles, was the only one to show 
a desire to retire. On account of his age and poor state of 
health, he said, he only had strength to serve the good cause 
with his pen. . . . The members surrounded him, and 
adjured him to remain. The Revolution could not do with- 
out his services. The disorder continued until midnight. 

The representatives of Paris now descended the Louis XIV. 
staircase, and passed through the courtyard, where the 
Guards, ready to fall asleep, raised themselves and shouted 
' Long live lie Commune !' And the ancient building, the 
old walls of the Parloir aux Bourgeois, this H6tel de Ville 
which had seen great municipal fStes in honour of the births 
and marriages of Kings, the troubles of the Fronde, the shocks 
of the Revolution, the acceptance of the Constitution by 
Louis XVL, the f^te of the fetre Supreme, the fall of Robe- 
spierre, Napoleon and Marie Louise, the splendours of the 
Restoration and of Louis Philippe, the Republic of 1848, the 
marriage of Napoleon III., and the baptism of the Prince 
Imperial — this solemn witness of the memorable hours of 
France watched, with its blind eyes of stone, the little passing 
shadows. 

Representatives of Paris, the hope of Paris, what crushing 
responsibilities weigh on your shoulders, and how few of you 
are prepared for the part you have to play ! 

Embittered, out of their proper spheres, persecuted by 
imprisonment and fines, outcasts of a cruel society, the best 
paralyzed, ideologists doomed to defeat, the worst wild 
beasts invested with authority, all still shaken by the con- 
vulsions of the siege, they dispersed in the night. Some of 
them already held in their hands the invisible torch. 

And over there the Versailles army made ready, the Germans 
waited ! 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GRAND SORTIE 

At the measured trot of the bay horses, the De Grandprfe' 
landau rolled quickly along the straight road which descends 
towards the park gates from the Rond-point de Rocquencourt. 
It was a smiling spring afternoon, the plain once more aglow 
with green, the sky cloudless, and the sun diffusing the full 
force of its light on the tops of the trees, the fresh verdure 
of which, above the former royal walls, one could see approach- 
ing, unfolding its lace-like foliage. 

' How things are growing !' exclaimed Anine. 

She and her father were seated on the back seat of the 
carriage. Du Breuil, in uniform, was opposite her. He 
looked inquiringly through the cr^pe veil into her red eyes. 
M. de Grandpr6, who was face to face with Bersheim — both 
were in black — turned towards the park, and with a society 
smile said : 

' Nature heeds little over our troubles. Life continues in 
the midst of death !' 

They were all thinking of the dreary morning, and the 
journey to Saint-Germain to attend the funeral of Mme. 
d'Avol. She had been carried off two days before by 
pneumonia. Her son, hoping to save her from this sudden 
and premature death, had shown every care and devotion 
up to the very last moment. He would have no one near 
her but himself, the doctors, and the nurse. He hardly ate 
or slept, showing in the carrying out of his duty — for he dearly 
loved his mother — that violent energy, that strength of 
win, which was the distinguishing mark of his character. 

Each became absorbed in his or her own thoughts. In 
her pity for her cousin, Anine felt a revival of her sorrow at 
the disappearance of her brother Andr6, who had fallen in 
t^e charge of Morsbronn. . . . This brave, cheerful boy, 
whom she loved perhaps even better than her younger brother 
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Maurice, and who had set out full of strength — she pictured 
him in his cuirass and red cloak — lay mingled with other 
dead, no one knew where, under some field of Alsace, which 
itself was lost ! . . . Feeling alone, she sought her lover's 
eyes. But Pierre, absorbed in thought, was staring at the 
short grass along the road. . . . She comprehended the 
thoughts which tortured him — D'Avol, Metz, the tragedy of 
their shattered friendship. . . . She knew all now, and to 
what an extent a feeling of jealousy, of which she was the 
involuntary cause, had ulcerated the rupture. . . . That 
was already far away ! Pierre and Jacques had now shaken 
hands. Why did they not become friends again ? Time was 
passing ! 

Incomplete and brief as had been the rapprochement between 
Jacques D'Avol and Du Breuil, it gave the latter pleasure. 
And without knowing what their future relations would be, 
he felt a sense of deliverance in thinking only of the present, 
so full of work, of the anxieties of the future, and especially 
of Anine's love, which consoled him for everything. Attached 
to the Ministry of War a few days since, time passed rapidly 
in the midst of incessant labour. But this feverish haste 
did not conceal the cruel object from him — a terrible war, 
which might break out at any moment, 

Bersheim and Grandpr6 conversed in a low voice, in which 
there was something of the gravity of the funeral ceremony. 
The former remained saddened by everything which he saw 
going on around him. He recalled the last meetings of the 
Assembly, which had been wasted in useless storms of anger 
and idle discussions. 

' Such a sitting as the one of the day before yesterday, 
devoted to speechifying about the GeneraJ Councils dissolved 
by Gambetta, passes my comprehension,' said Bersheim. ' And 
when the Commune was holding its first Coimcil I . . . Or, 
again, a sitting like that of the other day, on the indissolubility 
of magistrates dismissed by Cr^mieux, at a time when the 
Mayors were occupied with the real work of the Government, 
were still attempting to avert civil war ! . . . Instead of 
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trying to pacify Paris by immediately voting the Municipal 
Elections Bill, and that dealing with rents which Milli^re so 
humanely claimed ! . . . You may consider me partial, 
but I'm of Floquet's opinion, that '* these men are insane T' 
. . . Come now, you recollect La Rochethulon waving the 
poster, taken from the walls of his house in Paris, calling upon 
memorable men like Louis Blanc, Schcelcher, and Floquet, 
whose only crime has been a desire for conciliation, to inform 
their " colleagues of the H6tel de Ville " that it considered 
itself in a position of legitimate defence.' 
Grandpr^, raising his eyebrows sceptically, replied : 
' Well ! Well ! Don't forget M. Vaillant's article, which 
appeared the same day in these gentlemen's Offlciel, stating 
that " society has only one duty towards Princes— death I" 
. . . Poor Princes !' he added dreamily. 

* But, my dear friend,' said Bersheim, * if the Assembly 
now hears such absurditijBS and finds itself face to face with 
this disorderly Commune, whose fault is it ? Do you know 
who made it, or who allowed it to be made ? . . . First of 
aU Trochu, Favre, and, above aU, your Monsieur Thiers ! . . . 
When such an abscess forms in the social body, blame the 
doctors who were incapable of foreseeing it or preventing it 
coming.' 

* Well I' said M. de Grandpr6 coldly, ' we shall extirpate 
the abscess, that's all.' 

His face suddenly flushing, Bersheim replied, very quickly : 
' God forbid that I should speak of such a remedy ! Too 
much French blood has been shed already. . . . But you 
are not satisfied ! You summon the Departments to arms — 
France against Paris. . . . You demand volunteers to repair 
the errors which you have committed — ^repair them in blood ! 
. . . And all that was necessary was a frank RepubUcan 
policy, and pity for the poor 1' 

M. de Grandpr^ evaded the question. 

* Certainly, the poor. . . . But why, in the first place, 
did they not show themselves worthy of the interest which, 
for my part, I have never refused the lower classes ? . . . 
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There's the murder of the Generals ! . . . It's easy for you 
to talk of foreseeing the evil ! . . . As if anything could cure 
the hatred and envy which consumes them all ! What they 
want is to put themselves in your place and mine, eat and 
drink well, and enjoy the privileges for which neither in- 
struction, nor intelligence, nor simple common-sense makes 
them fit.' 

He cast a look of amiable superiority on Bersheim, who, 
feeling he had too much to say, kept silent. ... He had 
had workmen, and knew that the people were not as De 
Grandpr6 had represented them. On the one side there 
were too many legitimate aspirations ; on the other too much 
egoism. . , . Grandpr6 continued : 

' Sociology shows us that at chronic intervals such crises 
are inevitable. . . . And history convinces us that, unless 
we set things in order, this edifice so patiently raised by 
generation after generation would run the risk of falling. . . . 
It is our duty to maintain this work of time, this legacy of our 
ancestors. . . . What caused the Revolution but the weak- 
ness of Louis XVI. ? . . • And, mark you, no one is more 
liberal than I am !' 

As such he accepted regretfully, no doubt, but as a necessity, 
all the consequences of the situation. 

' Besides, do you think that the Republic, which might, 
perhaps, have appeased Paris, would have satisfied France ? 
Permit me to doubt it, One can see sufiiciently well what 
the wish of the country is from the little success which the 
Communist party has had in the provinces. . . . Parbleu ! 
the country only asks to be left to attend to business in peace. 
. . . And, confess, the Republic, since 1793, has offered it 
but few guarantees.' 

He assumed a wise air. 

' Perhaps the Bourbons, Orleans, and Bonapartes,' 
thought Bersheim, 'hardly gave the Republic time to 
do that.' 

Before he could speak Grandpr^ continued : 

' Even Toulouse, the head of the insurrection in the Lan- 
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guedoc, has surrendered ! And Marseilles will be doing the 
same to-morrow.* 

The explosion of March 18 had been followed by startling 
consequences in the large cities in the provinces. At Lyons, 
on the 24th, a few hundred officers of the National Guard met, 
and, deciding to support the Commune, proclaimed it im- 
mediately, and formed a Communal Committee. But the 
efforts of the Mayor and Prefect, and the firm attitude of 
General Crouzat, in keeping Perrache with his troops, immedi- 
ately brought the National Guards back to order. The Com- 
mune of Lyons, feeling the lack of support, abandoned the 
H6tel de Ville of its own accord, and dispersed almost im- 
mediately it had been formed. 

At Saint-Etienne, the Socialist workmen, who had been 
afiiliated to the Internationale for a long time past, rose in 
arms around the Municipal Council and the Mayor, hesitating 
Republicans, took possession of the H6tel de Ville on the 
25th, and seized M. de I'Espte, the new Prefect, in the ad- 
joining Prefecture. The Prefect, in spite of threats, refused 
either to support the insurrection in Paris or to resign. 
Guarded in a room by a wild creature named Fillon, a former 
proscript, he saw the murmuring crowd gathering around 
him. Fillon, losing his head, discharged his revolver, and 
wounded one or two people. Rifles in the crowd were 
lowered and fired. M. de TEsp^e fell at the same time as 
Fillon. The insurrectional committee was the master of the 
situation, but, terrified at this murder, and covered with 
public reprobation, it deserted the H6tel de Ville on the 
appearance of the first troops. The entire body of insurgents 
laid down its arms. 

At Creusot, the red flag, hoisted at the Mairie on the 2nd, 
fell the following day, on the first assault by the soldiers, in 
the midst of the indifference of the inhabitants. 

At Toulouse, which, with its Prefect Duportal, was unani- 
mously in favour of the Republic, the National Guard took 
possession of the Capitole, and formed an executive com- 
mittee. The General in command of the city retired to the 
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arsenal, and, with a good countenance, held out against the 
insurgents. On the 27th, the new Prefect, De K^ratry, 
arrived with fresh troops, and recaptured the town without 
loss of blood. The executive committee yielded. 

Only Narbonne and Marseilles still held out. 

On the 23rd at Narbonne the Republican Digeon invaded 
the H6tel de Ville with two hundred men. A company of 
the Line surrendered amidst cries of ' Long live the Com- 
mune !' The Sub-Prefect fled. . . . Digeon, determined, 
unpaved the streets and constructed barricades. 

The resistance at Marseilles was still more stubborn. At 
the Eldorado Club on the 27th, Gaston Crdmieux read to a 
number of distracted Republicans a telegram from Versailles 
announcing the landing of Rouher at Calais, and the oifer to 
Thiers of Marshal Canrobert's services ! There was treason — 
the Empire was at their doors ! On the following day, the 
National Guards, who had been assembled by the Prefect 
for a review, with the object of keeping order, arrested him, 
and placed Cr^mieux at the head of the provisional Govern- 
ment. General Espivent, imitating Thiers, retreated with 
the army and officials to Aubagne. Abandoned to himself, 
inactive, Cremieux saw the Municipal Council refuse to assist 
him, and the neighbouring towns remain tranquil. . . . But 
on the 27th, three delegates, including Laudeck and Amour- 
oux, arrived from Paris, and blew the smouldering embers into 
flame. A General was appointed ; the Procurator, his deputy, 
and the Mayor's son were arrested as hostages ; and it was 
threatened that they would be shot on the first attempt to 
rescue them. 

' Why, the provinces,' said Grandpr6, ' give us less trouble 
than the Kabyle insurrection ! With one or two exceptions, 
the Departments have observed order, or have already re- 
turned to it. . . . Paris is deluded if it thinks its example 
is being followed. ... It will soon suffer the common fate. 
It's all very fine playing the braggart, and, furious at its 
elections being regarded as null, dreaming of imposing them 
here at the point of the hundred thousand bayonets with 
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which the Phe Duchesne threatens us. . . . We it is who 
are going to give it a lesson, and without delay either. . . . 
M. Thiers is satisfied with the solidity and number of our 
brave troops. . . . But this is only the beginning. . . . 
Henceforth, every day assures victory. . . . Everjrthing is 
going on well — ^very well indeed I Part of the provisions for 
the central markets, diverted, in our direction, arrive in the 
nickof time to feed and put. into condition all these men. . . . 
Heavy naval guns, which have been sent from the ports, wiU 
soon arm our epaulements and forts. . . . Our coffers are 
filled with what we first of all needed — money. That is what 
will reopen the gates of Paris quite as much as cannon-balls ! 
In the meantime, it enables us to retain communication with 
the Place. ... I may say ' — he laid emphasis on the words 
— ' conununication witii the very centre of the Place.' 

Since the flight to Versailles, a multitude of would-be 
deliverers daily besieged the Government, inundating the 
Presidency and the staff, the Ministry of the Interior, and the 
poUce with a deluge of plans, proposals, and offers. 

M. de Grandpr^, stroking his moustache, continued : 

* Yes, there are still some good patriots left ! . . . We 
know what is happening every minute ! . . . Ah ! the power 
of money !' 

He nodded his head, like a man who appreciates the value 
of gold. 

'The Bank, which, thanks to the skill of M. de Ploenc, 
provides the masters of Paris so scantily, having so far 
only given them two millions seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs, has already sent us emissaries stuffed with bank- 
notes to the value of fifteen millions. . . . We need them ! 
M. Thiers, the day after the rising, said to Rouland : ' We 
are as poor as church mice. Though we searched every 
pocket, I've found only ten millions. ... I need two 
hundred at the least ! Find them for me !" And Rouland 
will find them ! Slap-bang ! He sent word to the branches 
of the Bank of France, and money began to flow in. . . . 
But what a fright we had last week on account of Marseilles I 
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... A train loaded with twenty-eight millions in gold, 
returning from Brest, where the Bank had its headquarters 
during the War, to Paris, was unable to reach its destination 
before March i8, so had to dodge about from one place to 
another. . . . Fleeing from Lyons and Toulouse, it had 
reached Marseilles, when, slap-bang ! M. Gaston Cr^mieux 
began to play his tricks. . ; . The twenty-eight millions 
promptly made for Toulon. . • . What times these are ! 
But, God willing, we shall see the end of them !' 

Bersheim allowed this instructive stream of information 
to flow on. . . . Yes, he thought, what times these were, and 
what light was thrown on men and things ! In spite of the 
presence of Anine and Du Breuil, he felt sad and solitary. 
Each was buried in thought, and this seemed to estrange 
them from him. 

Rolling over paving-stones, the landau passed alongside 
interminable streams of cavalry, and was stopped by waggons 
loaded with munitions, provisions, and forage. In order to 
avoid the Place d'Armes, which was transformed into a large 
artillery park by the rows of cannon continually brought in 
by train, they zigzagged through the streets. They passed 
in front of the railway-station, behind the closed gates of 
which were crowds of foot-soldiers. 

' Shall I put you down at the Ministry, Major ?' asked 
M. de Grandpr6. 

The horses stopped at the comer of the Rue Duplessis and 
the Rue d' Angivilliers, opposite the house where the temporary 
ofl&ces of the Ministry were situated. Du Breuil, with a long 
look at Anine, said good-bye. 

Under the incentive of General Letellier-Valaz6, who had 
been appointed Under-Secretary of State for War, the army 
was becoming reorganized. Its effective force, thanks to the 
Germans, had just been raised from forty thousand to eighty 
thousand men. Not a day passed without Du Breuil seeing the 
totals increase, without him witnessing the arrival in the small 
crowded rooms of the Ministry of a host of former comrades or 
chiefs, who, immediately on leaving the Prussian cities where 
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they had been prisoners, came to offer their services. It was 
thus that he again met several officers of the chief staff of the 
Army of the Rhine, including Colonel Laune, who was drier 
and more self-willed than ever, and Major de Francastel, who 
was every bit as flighty and noisy as before. One morning 
it had been V^del. At the sight of his cousin, and on the 
timid pressure of his hand, Du Breuil had felt a keen sense 
of pleasure. Another day stout General Chenot had turned 
up. . . . And there were many others besides. 

In this way the nucleus was formed of five new infantry 
divisions, which, added to six infantry and cavalry divisions 
reconstituted early on, raised the new army to eleven divisions. 

The morning after the funeral Du Breuil's customary short 
ride at dawn in the keen air of the park relieved him from 
the effects of a sleepless night. He still occupied his mean 
furnished room, not having been able to find a better one in 
overcrowded Versailles. One of his few pleasures had been 
to install, in the stable of a neighbouring house, a charming 
thoroughbred, a golden chestnut, which he had baptized 
Cydalise II., in memory of the brave mare killed at Metz. 

For the past half-hour Du Breuil had been bent over his 
desk writing service letters under the light from a lamp, when 
a door opposite to him opened. A young Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Artillery — a tall, austere-looking man — entered, and 
looked inquiringly around the room. Du Breuil rose hastily. 

D'Avol recognised him, and turned red, a look of suffering 
coming into his despairing eyes as, with imperceptible embar- 
rassment, he held out his hand. 

' Is that you 1' cried Du Breuil fervently. 

And the tone in which the words were uttered swept away 
their cruel misunderstandings of the past. 

D'Avol had come to place himself imder the Minister's 
orders, to ask for a post — even the least important. 

' That will be all right V said Du Breuil, after getting 
Laune to introduce him to General Letellier-Valaz6. 

They went out together, and dined in a small out-of-the-way 
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restaurant, the least noisy they could find. . . . D'Avol 
confessed his impatience to see an end put to the present 
situation and order re-established in Paris, even at the price 
of an energetic war. They must finish quickly and com- 
pletely with this stupid revolt, this vulgar herd of demagogues, 
who, as a primary result, were keeping the Germans in 
France. 

Du Breuil, a prey to his doubts, admired, whilst resisting, 
his friend's certainty, his inflexible judgment, so ready to 
choose, so ready to act. 

Martial, awakened at an early hour in his atelier in the 
Rue Soufflot by a ray of sunlight falling on his bed, rose 
without any feeling of pleasure. The prospect of a long, weary 
day — ^this Palm Sunday being all the more tedious as the sky 
was brilliant — ^lay before him. . . . How pleasant it must 
be in the country, in the woods, outside the closed gates of 
this Paris, which was again like a prison ! 

Passionately he put on his working blouse, and, his left 
arm still stiff, expended his bad temper on a clay maquette — 
roughly modelled by means of a boaster, aided by the thumb 
, — representing a female allegorical figure, in which, in spite 
of himself, there appeared something of the features of Nini. 
The tall gray form stood on the modelling stand, a statue of 
Thought with quivering wings and chained feet. . . . Open- 
ing the door to let in the light and judge of the general effect 
of his work, he found himself face to face with good 
M. Th^denat, who entered and stood in silent admiration 
before the statue. 

* I came to carry you off, but if you're at work . . .' 

' At work ? Oh dear no !' replied Martial, wiping his 
fingers. 

* We can go and ask your father up in Montmartre to give 
us luncheon. . . . It's a way of passing Sunday in the 
country. ... At the bottom of the little garden of the Rue 
Sainte-Scolastique one can imagine one's self in some retired 
spot . . .' 
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, ' Ah ! you also/ said Martial, ' feel the need of air ? I'll 
dress.' 

Whilst he was changing his clothes the old man followed 
him with his keen eyes. 

' Yes ! . . . yes !' he said. * Events are not following their 
course without despotism. ... As witness the rather noisy 
ceremony the day before yesterday. . . . Sainte-Genevi^ve 
closed, the Panthdon reopened to great men, and this in the 
midst of salvos of artillery and speeches. . . . And the 
general postponement of the payment of rent ! . . . Good, 
since it disburdens the poor. . . . Bad, in granting a privilege 
to the rich. . . . Unjust, because it applies to all real estate 
without distinction. . . . Again, there's the case of the five 
insurance companies which were invaded and had seals 
placed on their safes, though, it is true, they were removed 
the next day. . . . There we have already quite a number 
of instances of abuse of authority. There's no doubt we're 
in the presence of a real Government! ... Or, rather, I 
ought to say — ^two real governments. And both of them 
fighters. . . . The more legal is the enemy of all my ideas. 
. . . The other, which partly serves them, disquietens me 
because of the dissimilarity of those whom I see at its head. 
Moreover, it shows a violence which, under the circum- 
stances, the Germans being there to look on, is at least 
inopportune.' 

' Ah yes,' interjected Martial, * who thinks of the Germans ?' 

' That consideration,' continued Th6denat, * ought to have 
come before any other. . . . Their presence should have 
imposed on the two parties a patriotic truce to silence. . . . 
Yes, though my ideas of social justice would have germinated 
longer underground, I should have preferred them to think 
only of paying the debt and hastening the time when the last 
Prussian crossed the frontier.' 

As Th6denat and Martial were going out they met Ponce t, 
who, tempted by the morning sun, had been struck with the 
same idea as they had, and come to invite them to luncheon. 
It was ten o'clock, so they had time to walk leisurely up to 

10 
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Montmartre. He took Th6denat by the arm, wishing to 
speak to his old friend of an idea which, since the retreat of 
the Government, he had been maturing with various well- 
known men, including Ranc, Cl^menceau, Floquet, Lockroy, 
Rochefort, and Andr6 Lefevre. . . . The idea was to form 
a conciliation league, which would intervene between Versailles 
and Paris . . . endeavour to bring these two insane govern- 
ments to reason. Th^denat must belong to it, and attend 
the first meeting, at which the fundamental principles 
would be laid down and a manifesto drawn up. He 
added : 

* Time presses. I know that the heads of the legions were 
summoned to a council of war yesterday at the Place Venddme. 
The military party is agitating, wishes to march on Versailles, 
and repair the error of the 19th. The three Generals, Bergeret, 
Duval, and Eudes, don't want to relinquish their commands. 
They have decided on a plan of operation, and are capable of 
forcing the hands of the Commune ! The Conunune isn't 
the entire master of the situation. Daily disputes with the 
Central Committee prove it. The Committee has only 
apparently abdicated, and retains its hold on the battalions. 
So the Commune has shown its teeth, and, fearing for its 
security, has ordered Duval to change the commander of the 
Hotel de Ville. Pindy has replaced Assi. Returning to the 
charge, the Committee has claimed the Commissariat, the right 
to appoint the chief of the staff, to reconstitute the battalions, 
etc. That's where things are at present ! . . . Latent 
war ! Meanwhile the Commune has reserved the official 
privilege of using white posters. The Committee has only 
half given way; it has a band of red printed across the 
white. . . .' 

Th6denat shrugged his shoulders, saying : 

* You are right. We must interpose. It is in everybody's 
interest, especially in that of these imprudent men, who, in 
spite of their appearance of strength, are the weakest. . . .' 

He was interrupted by Martial, who exclaimed : 

* Listen !' 
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Since his father began to speak he had been listening to 
distant noises, which one would have compared to the 
rumbling of a storm. All three became silent, hesitating. 

' It's in the direction of Courbevoie,' said Th6denat. 

' It's the roar of cannon !' cried Martial. 

They recognised the fatal noise of the siege — dull, quick 
reports ; confused echoes of fusillades. 

They had become very pale, and looked at each other in 
dismay, as one of them said : 

* They are fighting !' 

Passers-by assembled around them on the Rond-point 
M6dicis, and gave their opinions : 

' It's only a German anniversary, like the other day. . . . 
They're firing a salute of honour at Montmartre. . . .' 

National Guards hurried out of houses and wine-shops, and 
people rushed to the Mairie. The news that the Versailles 
troops were attacking had come from the ramparts, and spread 
like wildfire. Indignation was visible on every face. Women 
were the most indignant. 

* Simon !' exclaimed Th6denat to the shoemaker, who, with 
bare head, was rushing past in search of news. 

The old man's eyes were full of anger, and his brow was 
wrinkled. 

' They are firing on us now !' he exclaimed. ' Just like 
the Prussians did !' 

He gave a bitter laugh, and said : 

* M'sieu' Th6denat, it's we poor people who are the enemy !' 

* Calm yourself !' said the historian, sad at heart. * It's 
perhaps a misunderstanding. . . . We are going to Versailles, 
and we shall see M. Thiers. . - . Blood must not be allowed 
to flow !' 

But Simon nodded his head. His revolutionary rancour 
flushed his cheeks. 

' Blood ! . . .' he cried. ' Little they care when they 
draw it from the people ! . . . No, no, M'sieu' Th^denat, 
you won't bring these people to reason ! . . . There is only 
one way of doing that. I'm going to fetch my rifle, and the 
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lads are going to do the same. . . . We also are going to 
Versailles !' 

Without deigning to look at Martial, he went off like a 
whirlwind. The generale was being sounded on all sides. 
In the intervals could be heard the dread rumbling of the 
storm. It lasted for three hours, pursuing them in the 
excited streets. Battalions, hastily assembled, consulted 
each other. Montmartre, where they arrived late, had re- 
assumed its warlike aspect. National Guards thronged around 
cannons. In the little garden, where the lilac was about to 
blossom, under the chestnut- tree with broad-spreading leaves, 
they delayed sitting down to table. Their appetite was 
gone. They stood listening, above tumultuous Paris, to the 
decreasing noise which came to them from over there. What 
was happening ? 

This was what had taken place. 

At six o'clock in the morning the Bruat division and the 
Daudel brigade, carrying out the plan of attack drawn up by 
Thiers at the council of war held on the previous day, left 
their encampments, and advanced one by way of Ville d' Avray 
and Montretout, the other by Bougival and Rueil. Galliffet's 
cavalry reconnoitred on the left ; General Du Barail watched 
the Chitillon road on the right, and the outposts which had 
been skirmishing near there for some days past. What was 
the object of this movement ? To dislodge the Federates, 
who held the Courbevoie positions and the Pont de Neuilly, 
which constituted an outlet to Versailles. 

Before firing was opened on each side an unexpected victim 
partly decided the attitude of the troops of order — overcame 
their hesitation. The head of the medical staff named 
Pasquier, passing on horseback, in uniform, within range of 
the Federates' rifles, was mistaken for a Colonel of Gendar- 
merie, and shot dead. 

' See, they kill your doctors V the soldiers were told, and 
the men, seeing the Gendarmes, who had been placed in front 
of them as more reliable troops, fire, followed their example. 
The fight began. 
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The 74th Infantry Regiment, despatched to the Rond- 
point de la Statue, gave way and retreated. Vinoy and Bruat 
entered the fight in person, sending the Marines in advance. 
Sharp volleys of musketry and the mitrailleuses dislodged 
the Federates from the Courbevoie barracks. Then, along 
the Avenue de*Neuilly, covered with cannon-balls and shells, 
the National Guards began a hasty retreat, which was sup- 
ported by tbree fresh battalions. The Versailles troops did 
not stop until they were within a hundred yards of the 
ramparts. A little further, and they would have been over 
them. 

But M. Thiers only wanted to test the army this time. 
He took breath. They could do better ! And in the evening, 
without leaving a single soldier in the conquered positions, the 
troops quietly returned to their encampments. Tl^e Gen- 
darmes, on re-entering Puteaux, got rid of five National 
Guards, whom they had taken prisoners, by shooting them on 
the spot, without trial. 

Civil war, showing itself, from the first day, to be more 
cruel than the foreign war, had begun. . . . 

Tired of knowing nothing, and suffering by remaining 
inactive, Th6denat and Poncet, as soon as luncheon was over, 
set out in search of news, and also with the object of getting 
a few friends together to take immediate steps towards 
conciliation. Sadly, Martial descended from Montmartre. 
After the respite of the last week, the return to work and 
pleasure in life, he seemed to be carried back to the worst 
days of the siege. 

He crossed half-deserted streets, bending his steps, in spite 
of himself,' in the direction of the place where the fight had 
occurred, where, perhaps, they were still fighting. Battalions 
were marching past in order. He noticed with astonishment 
that they were not merely composed of wan, poverty-stricken 
faces. Men of the lower middle classes and National Guards 
with white hands marched along with resolute step and an 
air of fierce conviction. In honour of Palm Sunday many 
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of them had a sprig of box in their kSpis or attached to their 
rifles. 

As he drew nearer to the Champs-Elys^s the streets became 
more noisy. A crowd of sightseers and Sunday idlers moved 
towards the great thoroughfare where, in serried ranks, 
the popular battalions flowed along. The Punch and Judy 
show was going on as usual. The sky had turned gray. 
The Arc de Triomphe — its bas-reliefs black with the people 
perched upon them — ^stood out mournfully. Martial listened 
intently to catch any further sound of the struggle. . . . 
Groups of people repeated with astonishment, ' They have 
attacked us !' whilst from the roadway, as in the days of 
1789, there arose every now and then a loud cry of *To 
Versailles !' 

Martial suddenly stopped short at the edge of the pavement 
towards which he had been gradually pushed. His regiment 
was filing past him. He recognised well-known faces, which 
reminded him of musterings on frosty nights and fraternal 
departures for Bourget and Buzenval. ... To see his 
former comrades marching to battle without him appeared 
strange. . . . Then, remembering towards what a foe they 
were marching, his heart revolted. . . . No, he could not 
conceive such a horror ! . . . The dull, rhythmic tramp of 
these men seemed to him as terrible as the booming of the 
Versailles cannon that morning. . . . Nothing in the world 
would induce him to be either on one side or the other ! 

His own company was now on a level with him. He noticed 
the air of gloomy enthusiasm which illuminated certain faces. 
The rank in which the Simons were perceived him by chance. 
A sad ironical smile came over Louis's face ; Anatole jokingly 
ejaculated : 

' Aren't you coming with us ?' 

The father turned his head away with surly disdain. 
Martial was cut to* the heart. There was an end to their 
shoulder to shoulder inarches of former days, and to that 
feeling of mutual responsibility which had been engendered 
by their common suffering ! . . . The silent reproach made 
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him uneasy, and he felt humiliated at abandoning these 
irreproachable and sincere workers, whose worth he had had 
an opportunity of appreciating in the hour of danger. Fresh 
ranks followed on the others. Wave upon wave the human 
tide mounted, amidst the increasing cry ' To Versailles !' 

Martial recalled the hour when, close to the Simons, he 
marched to that place, intoxicated with fatigue and despair, 
the day of the Bastille celebration, the evening when the 
guns were rescued. Paris was stirred by a patriotic impulse 
which made it rush towards the German army. At present 
another enemy was attacking. And it was the same crowd 
which blindly precipitated itself against Frenchmen. 

The blood which had accumulated for months past, that 
blood which had asked for nothing better than to flow for 
its native country, and which inaction had inflamed, was 
irresistibly boiling over. Fingers itched to discharge loaded 
rifles. They must fight ; confined rage and despair must 
find an outlet. Turned aside from its natural foe, Paris 
threw itself on the enemy which, through its errors, inherited 
its anger. Long held in check, day by day increased by 
rancour and suffering, Paris, like a torrent, at last burst 
forth. 



PART III 

CAIN 
CHAPTER I 

THE HUMAN BEAST 

After a short, sleepless night Th6denat and Poncet left their 
homes at dawn on April 4, and met at the appointed hour in 
the Rne Pav^e, at the door of the old Hdtel de Lamoignon, 
where Jacquenne lived in a small, cold lodging on the fourth 
floor. They had caught a glimpse of him on Sunday afternoon, 
but the whole of the day before had l?een unable to catch him 
at the Hotel de Ville, where the over-excited Commune held 
two stormy meetings amidst rumours — ^worse and worse every 
hour — of the grand sortie. 

The two old friends held out their hands to each other, and 
asked themselves if they were going to obtain anjrthing from 
Jacquenne. Had the terrible lesson been of any use ? 
Would the Commune, feeling its weakness, agree to the steps 
which they were about to take at Versailles — ^which they 
would have taken yesterday had they been able to pass through 
the battle ? They looked at each other sadly. Each had 
had the same thoughts, and seen over again the whirl of events 
as he walked to the place of appointment. 

Whilst the battalions collected without orders, many 
themselves marching to the guns, and proceeding towar(k 
Neuilly by way of the Champs-Elysdes, the executive com- 
mission had posted up an indignant proclamation — less with 
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the object of an attack, since three of its members, Duval, 
Eudes, and Bergeret, were preparing one, than, in advance, 
to appear to be>ictims. 

Ah ! the folly of those three illiterate Generals, who, urged 
on by the blind populace, confident in their faith and in the 
enthusiasm of their confused mass of soldiers, had precipi- 
tated everjrthing without taking into accoimt the resistance 
of their civilian colleagues — Tridon, Vaillant, Le Fran9ais, 
and even Pyat, who, when the peril came, was less decided. 
They separated after coming to the understanding that nothing 
was to be done until the commission had a detailed statement 
of its forces, as regards men, artillery, munitions, and trans- 
ports. Cluseret, whose ability was highly praised, was 
Eudes' assistant. . . . But as soon as they got outside, 
the Generals, risking everything, sent off their orders. 

The heads of the legions formed their columns with difficulty 
at the two points of concentration — the Places Vendome and 
Wagram on the right bank of the river, and the Place d'ltalie 
and Champ de Mars on the left bank. A number of Guards, 
who had already set out, were waiting at the gates near 
Neuilly and Vanves. They were mere herds of credulous 
men, deluded by false hopes. They believed that their 
brothers in the army would surrender, and that Mont- Val6rien, 
remaining neutral, would not open fire with its guns ! . . . 
Unprovided with cartridges and food, dragging with them 
hardly any artillery, they marched off in the most haphazard 
manner. Whole battalions were almost without leaders, 
others put themselves under the orders of any General who 
happened to please them ! 

Meanwhile the Commune, as though indifferent to realities, 
was discussing about an5rthing but the military preparations 
and the great movement which was throwing the streets 
into a fever. It talked about such matters as the prosecution 
of Thiers, Favre, Simon, and Pothuau ; the sequestration of 
their property; and the adoption of families of National 
Guards who had been killed by the enemy ! 

And this at the hour at which the armed mob — already 
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harassed by waiting, by marches, and counter-marches — 
had enthusiastically set off to execute the Generals' plan, 
which, it was said, had been retouched by Cluseret ! Two 
columns under Bergeret and Flourens were to make a vigorous 
demonstration on the right, in the direction of Rueil, whilst 
Eudes, in the centre, and Duval, on the left, were to march 
on Versailles, one by way of Meudon, and the other by the 
Chatillon road. 

Bergeret and ten thousand men, without scouts, set off from 
the Neuilly bridge as though they were going for a walk. They 
had reached the Plateau des Berg^res when Mont-Val6rien 
opened fire. First one shell, then a second, and filially others 
fell amidst the Federates, who were at once seized with panic. 
In vain did Bergeret, whose two drivers — he was riding in 
a carriage — ^were killed, attempt to. rally his men. They 
shouted that they were betrayed, and disbanded. In a state 
of terrible confusion the tail end of the army returned to Paris ; 
the soldiers at the head continued to march in the direction 
of Rueil, where, on a pressing appeal being made, they were 
joined by Flourens' band, which now, out of six thousand 
who had started, numbered only one thousand men, the others 
having scattered on the Asnidres road. Asjsoon as they 
met — it was about ten o'clock — the Versailles batteries on the 
Plateau de la Jonchfire opened fire. 

Resting on his laurels of the previous day, Vinoy, taken 
by surprise, was only just entering into line. The outposts 
of the Galliffet brigade had retreated on the left ; but soon, 
in the centre, the Daudel brigade and the Grenier division 
repulsed the handful of Parisians who had been sent in 
advance. The debris of Bergeret's and Flourens' troops 
then fled, scattering on the plain. The cavalry on the right 
and Du Barail's squadrons sabred them, and took many 
prisoners. 

Flourens, who, disillusionized, had been taciturn for some 
days, found he was abandoned. His chivalrous soul would 
not permit him to flee like the others and return, conquered, 
to the city of incapables. In company with Cipriani, his 
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Aide-de-camp, he went in the direction of Chatou, where, 
on the river-bank, he went to sleep. . . . Cipriani begged him 
to go to a house — ^a suspicious-looking inn — ^which was near. 
So they entered, and whilst Flourens was throwing himself 
on to a bed the landlord went out in search of news. The man 
returned with Gendarmes. Cipriani fired his revolver, and 
was mortally wounded with bayonet thrusts. Flourens was 
ill-treated, and dragged from his bed. Galloping up. Captain 
Desmarets demanded : ' Was it you, Flourens, who fired on 
my Gendarmes ?* The reply was in the negative, but it came 
too late, for the officer's sword had fallen, and cleft the 
General's head in two. 

Flourens' dead body and the d^ing Cipriani were thrown on 
to a dung-cart. Thus did this young, good, and brave Don 
Quixote, who died for the people, and who was loved by them, 
make his entry into Versailles ! 

The columns which marched by way of Meudon and Villa- 
coublay were also dispersed. After a very vigorous attack 
Eudes gave way before the La Mariouse brigade. Duval, 
after driving Du Barail's advance-guards from Petit-Bicetre, 
came into collision with the Derroja brigade and Pell6 
division, and, after a stout fight, withdrew to the Chatillon 
redoubt, where he shut himself up for the night. 

On the narrow landing Poncet pulled the door-bell, which 
tinkled in the distance- After ringing several times, Jac- 
quenne — half-awakened, hastily dressed, a scarf round his 
wrinkled neck — at last appeared. His stiff beard bristled 
on his hollow cheeks, and his eyes shone in his yellow face. 
He scowled on seeing his old friends. 

' It's you, is it !' he exclaimed dryly. 

He drew back, and showed them into a smaU study 
encumbered with books and smelling strongly of tobacco 
and dust. Near a gold-fringed red scarf on the mantelpiece 
was a dagger. A loaded revolver was used as a paper- 
weight. 

* Excuse me,' he said } ' I'd fallen into a doze. I got home 
two hours ago, I no longer sleep. Days and nights pasd 
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without my noticing. A terrible lot of work to do ! What 
can I do for you ?' 

Th^denat explained their plans for the formation of a league 
which would look after the rights of Paris, carry on the work 
of conciliation, and intervene between the two parties. The 
hour was a solemn one. The shedding of blood must be 
stopped, and — since the obstinacy of Versailles in refusing 
to recognise the legitimate rights of Paris had, in principle, 
caused it — the breach must not be allowed to get wider. 
The fights of the last two days must not be allowed to develop 
into a daily struggle, into the most sacrilegious of civil wars ! 
The loss of the Republic and its liberties would be the result ! 

Poncet unfolded the programme of the league — namely : 
' Recognition of the Republic ; recognition of the right of 
Paris to govern itself, to look after its police, finances. 
Poor Law department, education, etc., by means of a 
council freely elected and sovereign within the limit of its 
attributions, and the custody of Paris entrusted exclusively 
to the National Guard, composed of all valid electors. . . .' 

Jacquenne shrugged his shoulders. 

' Either you or I must be dreaming, Poncet !' he exclaimed. 
' Can you really hope that these men, who are victorious, are 
suddenly going to contradict themselves and accept that 
which, trembling, they reject with horror ? . . . You're 
on the wrong scent. There is no room between Paris and 
Versailles — irreconcilable — for a third party. To wish to 
defend us in this way is to betray us ! The time for words 
has gone by. If you lean towards our side be with us. Take 
either a pen or a rifle. We have reached the point at which 
we can only think of fighting to the end. War is declared ! 
It is the war of the future against the past. The stronger 
party will overcome the weaker. . . .' 

Th^denat shook his head. Jacquenne saw what he meant. 

' You're thinking' of the check to. our sortie ?' he said, 
smiling bitterly. * Yes ; we waited too long. We ought to 
have sent these cowards head over heels the day after their 
flight, when they were in disorder. . . . We're not fitted 
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out for a campaign and regular warfare. Once more we've 
had to pay for military prestige and the ignorance of Generals ! 
. . . We've had to pay for such a fool or a traitor as Lullier, 
for such an idiot and cripple as Bergeret, and for such a puppet 
as Eudes ! . . . All these gentlemen had their little plan ! 
Trochu over again ! And they didn't even consult us ! . . . 
But we'll put things into order. The Generals will lose their 
employment ! The civil authority must have the supremacy. 
Let Paris fight behind her forts, her ramparts, and her barri- 
cades ! She is impregnable there, and, now she has bread, 
will resist the Prussians of Versailles so long and so stoutly 
that France will be revolted and will rise 1' 

Th^denat did not throw cold water on Jacquenne's apparent 
hope. With mingled sympathy and astonishment he looked 
at the speaker's forehead, barred with a stubborn wrinkle, 
and into his glazed and feverish eyes. 

They separated coldly, Jacquenne to finish dressing and 
return to the Hotel de Ville, Th^denat and Poncet to continue 
their efforts. Leaning over the banister, Jacquenne shouted 
to them from the top of the landing : 

' You'll have no result ! Throw in your lot with ours !' 

The same morning Du Breuil — ^his nerves shaken by the 
cannon which had boomed around Versailles during the 
past two days, at one and the same time glad that he was 
taking no personal part in the fight, and unhappy at being 
able to do nothing and know so httle when French blood 
was being spilt — rode in the direction of Chitillon, where 
military operations were to be continued. 

Vinoy had decided to take the redoubt, the possession of 
which, threatening to Versailles, would be efiicacious against 
Paris, and henceforth keep the insurgents within the line of 
forts. 

Cannon roared, and volleys of rifle-shots rent the keen air 
of the gray dawn. Cydalise cleared a ditch. Du Breuil 
listened. The noise diminished and soon ceased. ' At any 
rate,' he said to himself, ' the struggle has been short.' He 
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drew out his watch, and found it was hardly half -past six. 
He set off on Cydalise towards the Bois du Loup-Pendu at 
walking pace, descended the slopes which command the road 
from Bi^vres to Petit-Bic^tre, and hesitated whether he should 
proceed towards the river, where there was mist and silence, 
or mount towards the plateau, which was still in commotion 
with the fag-end of the fight. The craving for news irre- 
sistibly drew him to the latter place. 

Suddenly, on the edge of the road, he saw a large gathering, 
a column at rest, a staff hurrying here and there. He set 
spurs to his horse, and soon distinguished, in the midst of a 
double row of Light Cavalry, some files of prisoners still black 
with powder, their faces haggard, mournful, or furious. 
Pushing forward on his horse, he almost mingled with the 
staff, in front of which, speaking to the leader of the escort, 
was a heavy-looking man. A white neck under a golden 
kepi was all that Du Breuil could see, but he recognised the 
figure to be that of the General-in-Chief. A Major whose eye 
he caught gave a friendly wink, so Du Breuil noiselessly 
accosted him. 

' What's happened ?' he asked. 

' Victory all along the line ! This is the garrison of the 
redoubt, which has laid down its arms. It appears that 
Pell6 promised that it should be spared.' 

But Vinoy's voice was heard to say i 

' Is there a chief ?* 

A man with energetic features and sombre eyes stepped 
out proudly from the ranks. 

' I'm the chief. My name is Duval.^ 

' And the others ?' 

The chief of a battalion replied simply : 

' Fm one. I'm the chief of Duval's staff.' 

Another joined them. 

The voice of the General-in-Chief was then heard to say, 
in the midst of dead silence : 

' Shoot them !' 

Without a word the three men, with a swaggering air, 
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crossed the ditch which bordered the road, and stood in line 
in a small field against a wall. Raising himself up in his 
stirrups, Du Breuil, in a way fascinated, looked on these 
men who had been sentenced without trial. Their cool 
courage and the savage defiance with which they faced the 
preparations for their execution seemed to him to be an 
appeal to some far-o£E tribunal, some supreme justice. He 
experienced a sense of pain as his eyes met the look of malig- 
nant disdain which Duval cast over all. 

' Long live the Republic ! Long live the Commune V 
broke from the stoical group. 

There was a crashing report, and a yellow flash in the midst 
of a cloud of smoke. Du Breuil fell into the saddle again as 
Cydalise stepped aside ; but he had sufficient time to see the 
two Majors fall forward, shot dead, and Duval's body stagger 
and timible backwards. . . . Chilled to the heart, but wish- 
ing to look again, he once more raised himself. This time he 
saw one of the escort rush on Duval's body, which appeared 
very large, and drag off his boots. Exhibiting them before 
the column, even under the eyes of Vinoy himself, the soldier 
cried : 

* Who speaks for Duval's boots ?' 

This outrage to the dead, this base derision of unfortunate 
men who had fallen nobly, caused Du Breuil's soul to over- 
flow. His feeling of manhood was outraged at the sight of 
such an instance of debased humanity. 

Whilst the column set off on the'^march, Du Breuil, with 
mingled surprise and pain, looked at the prisoner's faces. 
Some were hideous, many were plain, several were beautiful. 
Had it not been for their long beards and look of suffering, it 
would have been a crowd similar to all crowds. There were 
men of every age and every situation, for it was not exclu- 
sively composed of the populace, but also of the lower middle 
class ; and women strode side by side with their husbands. 
They were average French people, including good, bad, and 
indifferent. He was struck by the look of intelligence and 
determination on one of the faces. Silent horror, added to 
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a look of gloomy faith, was depicted on all. No ; these were 
not the faces he had seen in Montmartre. He was hurt, at 
the present moment, by the sight of comrades — officers, like 
himself — threatening and jeering at these conquered people ! 
Soldiers joined in the chorus. Terrible words struck his 
ears. 

Disgusted, he turned round and rode Cydalise at a trot 
down the Bidvres road. He was in a hurry to be alone in 
the narrow valley under the trees. Bitter were his reflectipns 
as he rode rapidly towards Versailles. 

The whole morning, bent over his desk, was he pursued by 
besetting thoughts, and on leaving the Ministry at the 
luncheon hour they still followed him. As he was walking 
along the Rue Saint-Pierre with bent head he felt a hand on 
his shoulder. 

* How are you ?' asked a voice. 

He started, and without feeling any pleasure recognised 
the speaker to be one of his former comrades at Metz — Major 
de Francastel, now attached to the staff of one of the new 
divisions. 

Defeat and captivity had not added a wrinkle or taken 
away a smile from this vain face with beak-like nose, low 
forehead, and upturned moustache. A great talker, he 
began to relate an interminable story, which he interlarded 
with a thousand incidents. 

At the comer of the Avenue de Paris, Du Breuil was about 
to shake himself loose from this terrible bore, when there was 
a commotion in the Rue des Chantiers. Townspeople ran 
up, shouting that the prisoners were coming. 

' How kind we are to take them prisoners,' said Francastel, 
with an amiable smile. ' We ought to shoot them all ;' and, 
whistling, he went off gaily. 

As a string of inquisitive and idle people collected from the 
neighbouring streets, Du Breuil, riveted to the spot, saw the 
column which he had met early in the morning slowly appear 
between the horses of the escort of Chasseurs. He recognised 
those fatigued, sorrowful, and malignant faces. Worn out 
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by marching and privation, these men, with muddy and 
disordered dress, now looked sinister. A cry from a thousand 
throats broke forth as they appeared. He took a place in 
the crowd of spectators, which was composed of respectable 
old gentlemen, well-known Parisians, journalists, dandies, 
beplumed demi-mondaines, peaceable and well-to-do ladies, 
fashionable and well-fed members of society, all mingled pell- 
mell with the riff-raff of the streets — ^sweepers, ostlers, and 
street-hawkers. 

The nameless procession jBJed past in the midst of insults 
and hoots. One would have thought that everyone in the 
crowd had a personal enemy amongst these unknown people. 
Sticks rained blows on their shoulders. Hands grasped at 
gallooned sleeves and nails lacerated faces. A fop with light- 
coloured gloves boxed the ears of an old man, who was 
dragging his weary legs along. Cries of ' Death ! Death !' 
rang through the air. The soldiers had to interpose with 
their horses. 

Du Breuil spent a dreary afternoon. Scraps of news came 
in. Under fire of the Vanves and Issy forts, the La Mariouse 
and Derroja brigades, which were harassed by the fusillade, 
succeeded in taking Clamart ; but General Pell6, who was 
woundedj had to be replaced by General P6chot. Pelle's 
division was so punished by the heavy artillery of the forts 
that a fresh division relieved it at about four o'clock. Inferior 
as regards range and calibre, the field-pieces were useless. 
Fortress and naval guns would not be in position for some 
days. 

Colonel Laune, who was looking anxious, remarked to Du 
Breuil as he passed him : 

' They possess a powerful matiriely skilful marksmen, and 
solid walls. We shall not beat them so soon as we think. 
It's a second siege which is beginning.' 

Two days afterwards. Martial came down from Mont- 
martre, where he had been taking luncheon with his parents. 
Deserting the ' Quartier,' he now went there more frequently. 

II 
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The situation in the Latin Quarter had become more difficult, 
especially since the previous day, owing to a decree issued by 
Cluseret, reorganizing the National Guard, which was now 
to be divided into stationary and marching battalions com- 
posed of all unmarried citizens between the ages of seventeen 
and thirty-five. Martial, who was more and more disgusted 
at the idea of shouldering a rifle, and who, since his resigna- 
tion, was already regarded with suspicion, noticed evident 
hostility towards him, and feared he would be denounced. 

His illusions were gone ! War to the bitter end had been 
entered upon. The roar of cannon under the brilliant sky, 
as incessant as in the dreary winter months, enveloped the 
city with its infernal rumbling. It boomed in the south, in 
the direction of Vanves and Issy, and in the west, in the 
direction of Neuilly. 

On reaching the Rue Lafiitte, he saw a priest, followed by 
some jeering roughs, being led away between two Guards. 
Since the day before yesterday many priests had been arrested, 
and even the Cur6 of the Madeleine and the Archbishop him- 
self, Mgr. Darboy, had not been respected. A little further 
away, some Federates, hustling a newspaper-dealer, snatched 
from him, to his great despair, the bundle of freshly-printed 
sheets which he was folding one by one. The ConstituHonnel, 
the Journal des Debats, and the Paris- Journal had been seized 
and suspended on the previous day. Martial shrugged his 
shoulders, exclaiming to himself : ' That's what they call 
liberty r 

Turning the comer of the boulevard, he found himself face 
to face with Th^rould. The smiling, well-dressed Bohemian 
— ^he was wearing linen and a new stuff jacket — opened his 
arms to receive him theatrically. 

' Got you at last, base abandoner ! Monsieur's not easy to 
catch. . . .' 

Martial, at the appearance of his old comrade, smiled in 
spite of himself. 

' You dog, what style !' he exclaimed. ' One can see you're 
an ofi&cial.* 
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Th6rould, with the majesty of Augustus, stretched out his 
arm, and said, in a nasal voice : 

' Cinna, take a position I I've been looking for you the 
last few days to offer you one. We need intelligent men at 
the Prefecture. Will you be an examining magistrate ?' 

Martial grimaced significantly. 

' Chef de bureau ? . . .' inquired Th^rould. ' No ? Mon- 
sieur hasn't a vocation for it ? You're in the wrong, old 
fellow I I'm offering you a soft snap. It's a good thing to 
have a berth. They won't bother you with military service 
then. And that's what's going to happen to you ! . . . 
Others are not so difficult to please as you are ! You should 
have seen the number of applicants from the very first day. 
What a crowd there was in the antechambers ! . . . A new 
Government has positions to give away. . . . But when it 
became known that the Commune paid badly, that it was not 
a rich Government, and that cannon had begun to play a 
part, all the bourgeois turned tail. Nobody was left but 
comrade^ and those who work where they're able. One must 
eat, eh ? . . . I say, if emplojmfient isn't in your line, shall 
I get you into the Louvre ? You know that the F6d6ration 
des Artistes can refuse me nothing. Papa Courbet will 
speak a word, and you'll be put on the Preservation Com- 
mittee.' 

Martial shrugged his shoulders. ... An independent 
artist, he had looked with displeasure on a number of painters 
and sculptors, who formerly spent their time in criticising the 
administration of the Louvre, when they, in turn, began to 
occupy themselves with committees, subcommittees, and 
reports. ... He had more admiration than sympathy for 
the head of the group, the robust painter of Omans. Th6rould 
set his friend's gesture at nought. 

' You perhaps think,' he exclaimed, ' that there's nothing 
to preserve ? There you're wrong. . . . With the excep- 
tion of a few fine canvases — ^which were put in a place of 
safety at Brest before the siege — the galleries are intact, and 
the public will soon be able to saunter there at its ease. The 
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only thing not in the sculpture gallery is the Venus of Milo, 
which Simon (Jules) has buried in one of the cellars at the 
Prefecture of Police. ... So that its arms won't fall off !* 

At the little table of the caf6 to which he had drawn 
Martial, he continued his monologue, at the same time, with 
experienced hand, pouring water, drop by drop, on to a 
lump of sugar melting on a flat spoon above a glass of glaucous 
absinthe. Martial's coolness was so apparent that Th6rould, 
in a voice trembling with mock emotion, said : 

' What's up ? You're no longer a brother ? You've got 
a grudge against us ?* 

Martial, who wished to avoid a discussion, made a gesture 
expressive of ennui. Whereupon Th6rould fired up with the 
words: 

* I've always said you were not for the people ! What 
fault have you got to find with us ?' 

Martial looked him in the face, saying : 

' Well, since your conscience won't tell you, let me say 
that I consider the decrees which your employers have been 
heaping on us for the last few days are a stupid abuse of our 
rights, an unexampled attack on individual liberty. It's all 
very well for you, as the Municipal Council of Paris, to decree 
that Church and State shall be separated in France ; but 
France simply laughs at you ! All that kind of thing is 
merely words ! And words which will do you more harm 
than good !' 

Th6rould gave vent, in a majestic manner, to the following 
utterance : 

' We work for the future. We must extirpate superstition 
from the Church's caverns, and cut off the tentacles of the 
octopus which is stifling the pubUc conscience. Rigault said 
to the Archbishop : " You've been telling us nonsense for 
eighteen centuries. But it won't wash any longer !" No ! 
. . . You should have seen Darboy's mug. ... I was in 
Rigault's office at the time. . . . He's side-splitting, is 
Rigault ! He'd already shut the priest up once. Well, 
^ Darboy entered with open arms, exclaiming : ** My children I" 

i 
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— " There are no children here/' replied Rigault. *' Only 
citizens and magistrates of the Commune !" ... On the 
previous day it was the examination of a Jesuit. " What is 
your profession ?" he was asked. *' Servant of God.*' — 
" Where does your Master live ?" — " Everywhere !" Turn- 
ing round, Rigault dictated to me : '* Write this : So-and-so, 
calling himself a servant of a person named God, in a state of 
vagabondage !" Not bad ! And it keeps 'em at their proper 
distance !' 

* It's absurd,' said Martial, * and in very bad taste ! . . . 
If you only stopped at these studio jokes it wouldn't be so 
bad ! But you arrest inoffensive priests by dozens. . . . 
I saw one taken ofi to prison only a few minutes ago. . . . 
Separate as much as you like, but don't imprison arbitrarily.' 

' One minute !' ejaculated Tn^rould. ' These priests are 
making away with articlesyused in worship. . . . Public 
property, don't you know.'y 

' I'm not so sure of that !' replied Martial. * Priests are 
not the only ones you arrest. What of Bonjean ? And the 
others. ... At the present moment there are five hundred 
political prisoners ! Confess, now, that you're getting a 
supply in order to be able to apply your ignoble decree of 
this morning relating to hostages. Everybody who is charged 
with being in complicity with Versailles is to be imprisoned. 
Whenever there is a summary execution at Versailles there 
is to be a triple execution here ! . . . Why, at that rate, 
all Paris may be under lock and key to-morrow. . . • 
Th^denat, my father, and myself may be arrested. ... Do 
you know what you're doing ? You're imitating the Prus- 
sians ; you're no longer behaving like Frenchmen ! You've 
no need to boast of being a Government of justice and liberty I' 

He had become animated. Th^rould, who was religiously 
sipping his absinthe, interrupted, and put down his glass. 

' Keep your hair on, old boy I . . . Don't they fire on 
our ambulances ? . . . And what about Flourens, and 
Duval, and all those who are wiped out by Versailles ? 
. . . And those, too, whom they're going to bury soon ?' 
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Th^rould renewed his absinthe, tasted the pale-green liquid, 
made a clicking noise with his tongue, and, in a low voice, 
said : 

' I'm going to give you a .great surprise. That decree is 
a decree of humanity ! Certainly ! It's a measure of 
preservation. . . . But for it they would already have 
exacted an eyeior an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. There was 
a good deal of wrangling over the question at the H6tel 
de Ville. The party whose acts are in accordance with their 
principles — ^Urbain and others — ^wanted a certain number of 
reactionaries, specially selected from amongst the ecclesi- 
astics, shot immediately. Versailles would have reflected 
then. . . . But Delescluze — ^he's still got a tender heart, 
has the old fellow — diverted this on paper. . . . The bark 
of this decree is worse than its bite. It's intended to frighten ! 
. . . Yes. . . .' Th6rould bent towards Martial's ear. 

* The majority is tacitly agreed not to apply it. This is proved 
by the fact that the jury which ought to have been formed 
to-day won't be called for a long time yet. . . • That staggers 
you ? But that's the truth !' He added, in a louder voice : 

* Why, the Commune is as mild as milk ! I tell you it's lamb- 
like in its actions. The inhabitants of the iith Arrondisse- 
ment have just burnt the guillotine at the foot of Voltaire's 
statue. . . . Death to the dfeath penalty !' 

' It's quite touching !' said Martial. ' Listen to the Chasse- 
pot and the cannon at work over there. If they would only 
suppress those whilst they are about it 1' 

111 at ease, Thdrould made a gesture as though to drive away 
an importunate thought. He also was beset by the roar of 
death. He did not want to hear it. . . . What was the good 
of thinking about it ? Paris would be the conqueror ! Good- 
natured fellow that he was, he drew a greasy pocket-book 
from his coat, and examined a number of papers, police notes, 
claims, and theatre-tickets. 

' Will you have a stall for Le Canard ^ trots bees at the 
Folies-Dramatiques ?' he asked. ' No ! Then a box far 
Le Conte de Fees at the D^lass-Com ?' He threw a kiss in 
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the air. * Such a ballet ! And tights as in the good old days. 
. . . You refuse ? Well, then, what do you say to LAnge 
de Minuit or La Grdce de Dieu ? You've only to say the word.' 

The theatres continued open, frequented each evening by 
a faithful public, indifferent and frivolous, ready to laugh or 
to cry, before the painted canvas and the footlights, as though 
the most formidable of dramas was not being enacted around 
them. 

Thirould lowered his voice. 

' Since you turn up your nose at my liberality,' he said, 
' here's a little thing which will be useful to you at times. 
One never knows what may happen ! You've only to write 
your name on it.' 

He handed Martial a pass, signed ' Raoul Rigault,' bearing 
a blue stamp, and the words : ' Commune de Paris — Ripublique 
frangaise^' and in the centre, ' SHrete ginSrale.' He added : 

' That will take you anywhere !' 

Martial, touched, pressed the valuable paper in his hand. 
Th6rould was not a bad fellow at heart I 

' Hallo !' exclaimed the Bohemian. 

He had caught sight on the causeway, where the traffic 
was becoming denser, owing to people waiting for a procession, 
the band of which could be heard in the distance playing a 
funeral march, of a Major who was passing, a little kipi 
stuck on one side of his big head, and his black beard spread 
out over his new tunic. 

' Femol !' 

The native of Toulouse, who had just been promoted, 
stopped and threw out his chest. He was proudly wearing 
the insignia of the Central Committee — ^rosette and red 
scarf, fringed with silver, galloons as far as his shoulders, 
and a scarlet waistband with loose ends, which united the 
recollection of the carpenter to the military bearing of the 
chief. 

' Have an absinthe ?' asked Th6rould. 

' No ; I'll take an orgeat,,' replied Femol. 

And he ordered the waiter who was pouring out the beverage 
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to give him * plenty of syrup.' This big man, with sonorous 
yoice and black leonine beard was passionately fond of sweet 
things ,• he fed his noisy, destructive speeches on perpetual 
bonbons and sweetmeats. 

' Well, citizens, and what do you think of the Committee's 
proclamation ? It's a success, isn't it ?' 

The Central Committee, profiting by the fact that the 
Commune had not clearly set forth the conditions of the 
struggle, had just issued a manifesto which gave events their 
true range — the middle classes had risen up against the 
proletariat, parasitism was engaged in a struggle with labour ; 
it was a case of exploitation versus production. Martial 
had be^i struck by the sincerity and vigour of this ardent 
appeal to the workers on whose energy the happiness of the 
country now depended. 

' Yes,* declared Femol, ' we have said what the Commune 
ought to have said.' 

He expressed by the shrug of his shoulders the antagonism 
which kept the two authorities on their guard. The Commune 
was suspicious, jealous of its power ; the Central Committee 
suffered on account of its effacement, and sought to gain 
ground until it was able to assume its proper position. Having 
regretfully left the H6tel de Ville, the Conmiittee now held 
its meetings in the Rue de I'Entrepot, behind the Customs. 

' We had, moreover,' he added, in a joking way, ' to reassure 
the amour propre of these gentlemen by immediately issuing 
another proclamation declaring that we had no intention of 
cutting the grass from under their feet !' 

There was a murmur in the crowd. The first car came in 
sight. Martial hastily paid for the refreshments. Again 
serious, all three rose from their seats. They separated, 
Femol and Th^rould going to meet the procession in which 
they were taking part, and Martial, through curiosity, remain- 
ing where he was. A battalion of young volunteers, dressed 
as Light Infantry, and calling themselves * Les Vengeurs 
de Paris ' (The Avengers of Paris) headed the procession. 
Bands of music of the National Guard followed. Drums 
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veiled with crape sounded mournfully, and alternated with 
harrowing trumpet-blasts. Between two files of Guards 
with reversed arms black horses dragged three huge hearses, 
each piled up with coffins, which were covered with black 
draperies ornamented with silver stars. At the four comers 
of these cars, between green palms and wreaths of immortelles, 
were bunches of red flags. Behind, leading the mourners, 
were the members of the Commune, dressed in their dark 
clothes barred with red, then the relatives of the dead, weeping 
wives and mothers, and, finally, an immense, thoughtful 
crowd of people and soldiers. 

Amongst these the three Simons advanced at funeral pace, 
interrupted here and there by sudden halts. From the 
Beaujon Hospital, where, with uncovered faces, the dead 
had been on view, so that their relatives might bid them a 
last farewell, the procession had rolled on with this osten- 
tatious pomp, striking the imagination of the crowd which 
it met on its way, and thrilling the nerves of the thousands 
upon thousands of mourners who followed behind the cars. 
Following the long line of the boulevards, it had reached the 
Place de la Bastille by way of the Chiteau-d'Eau. 

Affected by the sorrow and composure oiihe people through 
whose midst they were passing — ^pale faces watching the 
filing past of those who had died for Paris and those who 
would avenge them — Simon reflected bitterly. Bowing his 
bushy head, he felt far away from his sons, who, however, 
were marching at his side. 

In its turn, the tail-end of the procession reached the Place 
de la Bastille. The hearses had already made the circuit of 
the square, exhibiting their dead before the remains of those 
of 1848, as though the victims of the present, bearing witness 
before those of the past, had wished to proclaim the survival 
and immortality of their cause. Simon saw the head of the 
procession enter the Rue de la Roquette, in the direction of 
Pdre-Lachaise, where the common grave awaited its dead. 

On drawing near to the column, the base of which was still 
buried under a heap of dried flowers and banners, and at the 
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top of which the figure of Liberty waved its red flag over the 
city, the old man painfully lived over again that day of illu- 
sions on which, six weeks before, his unarmed battalion had 
come to place a wreath on this pacific altar of the Republic. 

Still the cannon roared. 

On the previous day, the Versailles troops, near Chitillon, 
had fallen back, removing their outposts and lines out of 
reach of the deadly fire of the forts. In the Courbevoie 
direction, however, they had advanced right up to Neuilly. 
Galliffet, with his three regiments and the Gendarmes from 
Sevres, was getting ready to profit by the retreat of the 
Federates to capture the bridge. But Colonel Cholleton 
and the conmiander of the Gendarmes respectfully opposed 
the crossing of the river by order of Thiers. The General 
referred the matter to the methodical statesman, and a 
second time received a formal order not to move. 

It was this very bridge, the barricades of which were now 
bristling with rifles, that the P6chot and Besson brigades 
had attacked that morning* The two Generals had been shot 
dead in the bloody struggle. The Federates dragged the 
cannons of the barricades to the ramparts, followed by the"" 
regulars, extending the fight right into Neuilly. Mont- 
Val6rien supported the movement by firing shells and grape- 
shot against the fortifications. The projectiles burst far 
beyond, raining their wasted fragments on Neuilly, and even 
as far as the Champs-6lys6es and the Temes. 

When Th6denat, told by Martial of the appointment which 
Poncet gave him, left his home at nightfall, the distant uproar 
had subsided. The Versailles troops returned over the 
bridge ; and the spectators of the fight — badauds of all sorts, 
even including Englishwomen with opera-glasses — ^standing 
on the Arc de Triomphe, on the tops of vehicles, or perched 
on chairs, went home. 

While bending his steps towards the right bank of the 
Seine, Th^denat recapitulated the measures which had been 
taken since his visit to Jacquenne, and calculated the results. 
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The conciliation movement obtained more adherents than 
had at first been hoped. 

At a meeting held in the ofllces of the Avenir National on 
the previous day, they had signed, at the same time as the 
progranmie which had been placed before Jacquenne, an 
appeal to the inhabitants, calling upon them to attend a 
great pacific demonstration the next evening at the Bourse. 

It was there that Th^denat was going. Poncet was waiting 
for him at the Caf6 de la Bourse. Yes ; the more he thought 
on the matter, the more certain he was that it was their 
duty to cry to the Commune : ' Keep strictly within the 
limits of municipal franchise ; undertake to throw up your 
mandate as soon as an equitable law, preserving your rights, 
grants you free elections !' And to Versailles : ' Listen to 
the voice of public opinion, for time presses. Vote Republi- 
can institutions without delay. Have nothing to do with 
Bills which are so many firebrands of discord !' 

But, older than the chemist, and less confident in man's 
intelligence and goodness, Th^denat had a difficulty in fight- 
ing against a feeling of invincible sadness. Jacquenne's 
trenchant voice rang in his ears. How could they hope, 
without material power, by simple moral suasion, to disarm 
all these savage bands, especially when blood had been spilt, 
and its horrible odour intoxicated them ? 

On reaching the square he found a murmuring crowd col- 
lected before the closed doors of the Bourse, on one of which 
was stuck a small manuscript notice suspending the meeting. 
Th6denat's presentiment had been correct. He rejoined 
Poncet, who, very agitated, was standing in the midst of a 
group of friends. Shortly, a proclamation by the Commune 
was posted up, and read by a hundred pair of eyes. Indig- 
nant voices commented upon it, and repeated its phrases, 
such as : ' Reaction is concealed beneath all sorts of disguises, 
including, to-day, that of conciliation. . . . Conciliation 
with Chouans* and spies !' 

Th6denat recognised Jacquenne's voice in the words, ' Under 
• Royalist insurgents during the French Revolution.— Trans. 
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such circumstances it is treason/ and with sorrow also read 
these lines : ' Any demonstration tending to disturb public 
order and excite internal war during the battle will be 
rigorously put down by force.' Behold in what manner 
they interpreted the loyalty of their intentions, hovsr the 
brutal and proud men of the Hotel de Ville finished stamp- 
ing on public and private liberty ! They preferred impious 
war rather than renounce their authority ! 

He returned home alone, in the darkness of the night, with 
heavy step. He felt the whole weight of his old age and 
powerlessness on his bent shoulders. . . . His mind dwelt 
on the madness of civil war, and on the hand-to-hand struggle 
of the eternal Cain. . . . Must rival brothers once more 
push their quarrels to the extent of murder ? 



CHAPTER n 

THE TWO ARMIES 

It was Easter Monday, April lo. Martial stood on the 
threshold of his door yawning in the sun. As it was a f6te 
day, the afternoon seemed to him duller than usual. A 
strange Eastertide, without bells or special animation in the 
streets ! The studio behind him appeared in all its disorder 
— the unmade bed and the broken Delft vase on the dusty 
desk. It contained all the sadness of his once more solitary 
life. Scattered maquettes enshrouded in cloths showed that 
work was at a standstill. In the middle of the room was the 
statue representing ' Thought ' on which he had been work- 
ing — a half-executed idea in clay, which had been modelled 
with hasty fingers — ^but which was now abandoned. 

The pass which Martial fingered in his pocket tempted him 
to leave everything behind. Simply to change his quarters 
and go to Montmartre was, apart from the pleasure of being 
nearer his parents, as good as walking into prison. Deserters 
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were now deprived not only of their weapons and pay, but 
also of their civic rights. What were civic rights under such 
a regime ? 

Every evening one heard of fresh arrests, and the closing 
of churches. Notre-Dame — the treasure of which had almost 
been carried off — Saint Vincent-de-Paul, Saint Martin-au- 
Marais, Saint Jean-Francois, and the Church of the Assump- 
tion were among the number. Poor-boxes were emptied, 
receipts being given or not, as the case might be, and precious 
vases were sent to the Mint. Rigault, assisted by beardless 
scamps who had been made police commissaries, terrified 
defenceless people, declared war on the Church, and thought 
he was attacking ideas by persecuting men. 

Measured footsteps were heard under the porch. Martial 
turned his head. A detachment of Guards, headed by Louis 
. Simon, wearing a brand-new sergeant's uniform, was advanc- 
ing towards the studio. Whilst the soldiers rushed into the 
room, the young man politely explained the reason for their 
visit. 

' Order from the Mayor. We have also to make a domi- 
ciliary visit at M. Blacourt's. Hand over your Chassepot.' 

Lowering his voice, he added : 

' I got myself selected to accompany the detachment, so 
that you wouldn't have any annoyances.' 

He winked, and, indicating the lodge, on the threshold of 
which Louchard was standing with an indifferent air, said : 

' You know who you've to thank for this !' 

Martial silently handed over his rifle, bayonet, and cartridge- 
case. • Good riddance to them !' he thought. Yet he felt a 
twinge of regret at parting from these arms, which he had 
carried, although in vain, so long. 

The domiciliary visit having silently been carried out, the 
Guards moved away, and went up to the first-floor. Soon 
Martial heard a great noise oi shouting and hammering at a 
door with the butt-ends of rifles, and saw Louchard hastily 
mount the staircase with a bunch of keys. Blacourt had been 
away for the past two days. 
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After a quarter of an hour Martial, whose curiosity had 
drawn him to the vestibule of the house, saw the searchers 
come down loaded with arms. They had found a regular 
arsenal, including, in addition to excellent sporting rifles, a 
helmet, some Turkish kandjars, and a bow and arrows from 
the Sandwich Islands. 

In order to calm his irritation, Martial climbed up to 
Th^denat's apartment. 

He found Th^denat seated at his table, marking with blue 
pencil, annotating documents which had accumulated during 
the past few days, and which, occupied by his recent negotia- 
tions, he had been imable to examine and select. His zeal 
had diminished, at the same time as his confidence in the 
result. All that he felt was the weight of his sixty-six years 
and the powerlessness of his lucid mind. Determined to let 
Poncet henceforth represent him alone at the League, he had 
melancholily returned to his studies, and once more assumed 
the role of a sorrowful witness of history. 

He cut up the newspapers recording the palpitating events 
of the day with sharp scissors. In a series of cursive notes 
his pen registered the attacks on liberty. He felt them all. 
Eternal recommencement ! His memory went back to 1848, 
and he saw his illusions of those days shattered one by one. 
Once more his dearest ideas were compromised, and the 
Republic was on the point of disappearing in blood. Listening 
to Martial's narrative, he shook his silky snow-white hair, 
and pushed it back over his broad temples. 

* Yes,' he said, ' that's the misfortune — a revolution created, 
imposed by circumstances, bom almost in spite of itself of a 
fatal succession of incredible causes — the war and the siege ! 
It is a revolution which is unripe, of mushroom growth, 
debilitated by its violence, without a man to direct it, and 
without clear ideas.' 

He took up the sheet on which he had just pasted an appeal 
to the Departments, a short manifesto carried by emissaries, 
in which the Commune purified itself of the calumnies with 
which Versailles had covered it. Never had the streets of 
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Paris, it said, been so quiet, so free from thefts and attempted 
murders ; the Commune was at war against its will, and 
only looked forward to the day on which, freed from Royalist 
threats, it would give way before new elections. 

' Futile words !' exclaimed the historian. ' The provinces 
listen much more to the despatches in which Thiers also beats 
the inhabitants to arms, showing Paris despoiled and groan- 
ing under the rule of ruffians, and Versailles victorious and 
serene. Nothing will move the provinces unless it is a desire 
to live in peace and reconmience business. National war 
stirred them up only for a time, and then only in a half-hearted 
manner. Civil war will provoke merely a cry of " Enough I" ' 

Taking another sheet, he continued : 

* Have you read the appeal to the peasants drawn up by 
Malon and Mme. Andr6 L^o ? It contains some strong and 
touching passages. The workman adjures his country brother 
to seize the opportunity and rise up with him. But Jacques 
Bonhomme, as in 1848, will remain deaf to these words. He 
will continue to till and plant his fields. He argues that he 
has only one life, and that a short one. Before everything 
else, the invader must be paid to leave the country. ... As 
to the industrial centres, agitation there has now been stamped 
out. Order reigns at Marseilles, Narbonne, and Limoges. 
There is dead silence everywhere, anxious or wicked waiting 
for rumours from Paris, whose cannon call for assistance as 
in former times, but without response.' 

Martial had instinctively turned his eyes towards the 
window, the sunlit horizon, the distant belt of slopes and woods 
where, formerly, through the fog, they had wished, with all 
their heart and soul, for the appearance of the succouring 
armies — the provinces on the march. Th6denat, reading his 
thought, murmured : 

' The provinces did not come ! And Heaven forbid that 
they should come now, for it would no longer be as liberators, 
but as enemies.' 

He cut from a newspaper a long column of reflections and 
counsels signed with the names of nine deputies of Versailles, 
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and, turning over the still damp sheet on which it was pasted, 
placed it on the top of the others. Then, pushing the bundle 
of cuttings from him, he said bitterly : 

' These are mere words, nothing but words ! I very much 
fear that your father, notwithstanding his efforts . . .' 

There was a ring at the front door-bell. It was Poncet 
himself, overflowing with excitement at the news which he 
brought. 

' Asni^res -is occupied by the Federates. The armoured 
waggons have commenced operations, and Meudon is being 
bombarded from Sevres.' 

Th6denat raised his hands in the air, and exclaimed : 

' And it was said without cessation that these people were 
incapable of fighting !' 

Poncet continued to relate the events which had occurred 
in his quarter, including the closing of Saint Pierre-de-Mont- 
martre and the posting up under the porch by young Le 
Moussu, police commissary, of the decree. 

' Here you are,' he said to Th^denat, handing him a sheet 
torn from his note-book. ' Thinking of you, I copied out 
the decree.' 

' On the ground that priests are ruffians,' it read, ' ,and 
churches dens in which, morally, these men murder the masses 
by delivering France into the claws of infamous Bonapartes, 
Favres, and Trochus, the Carri^res delegate at the ex-Pre- 
fecture of Police orders that the church known as Saint 
Pierre be closed, and decrees the arrest of priests and 
ignorantins.' 

Th6denat scornfully shrugged his shoulders, and added the 
rare document to his collection. Poncet now gave an account 
of the latest steps taken by the League, and of the meeting 
attended on the previous day at the 6cole Centrale by 
some of its most determined adherents — Lockroy, Bonvalel, 
Loiseau-Pinson, etc., and several members of the Commune — 
Le Fran9ais, Vall^s, Avrial, and Langevin. They had decided 
to issue a proclamation calling upon Versailles to suspend 
hostilities, and stating that, in case of refusal, all the deputies 
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for the Department of the Seine would resign. In that case 
the League would summon its adherents to gather round the 
G)mmune f6r the defence of Paris. 

* Oh ! oh !' exclaimed Th^denat. 

' I'm not in favour of that, father/ said Martial. 

The chemist, making sure that his gold spectacles were 
firmly fixed on his nose, replied : 

' It's only a threat — an adventurous plan adopted by 
patriots who don't know what to do ! We shall decide, on 
reflection, wisely to keep to our first programme. Three 
delegates — ^including myself — cleave for Versailles to-morrow. 
Willy-nilly, Thiers will receive us, as he must have received 
the delegates of the Union Nationale.' 

Smiling, Martial risked the remark : 

' Do you think he has changed, then, since the time you 
drew me his portrait ?' 

' No,' sighed Poncet. ' But I shall, at any rate, have done 
everything in my power. " Duty above all things " — that is 
my standpoint.' 

' How I should like to possess your ardent faith !' ex- 
claimed Th^denat, pressing his hand. ' How I admire your 
attitude !' 

After dining in the cosy little dining-room — Mme. Th6denat 
pressed them to remain to dinner, as she was * sure Agathe 
would not be anxious ' about them — Poncet and Martial, 
late in the evening, descended towards the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel feeling quite comforted by their friends' cordial 
welcome. What a pleasure it was to listen to Th^denat, so 
full of living recollections, and to look on the kindly, affec- 
tionate face of his wife 1 

They passed on their left the Rond-point de M^dicis and 
the dark Luxembourg, where, in the distance, could be seen 
the trembling lights of some ambulances. A powerful odour 
of sap and earth arose from the great devastated garden, 
where, in spite of everything, spring was appearing, and from 
the dense masses of fresh verdure. The Boulevard Saint- 
Michel lay before them, populous and noisy, with its caf 6s and 

12 
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brasseries ablaze with lights.- It was like a tete night. Loving 
couples passed near them. The cannons were silent. Many 
people thought that an armistice had been concluded. 

Nudging his father's elbow, Martial said : 

' Pretend not to notice !' 

Leaning on the arm of a fine young fellow, in whom she was 
deeply absorbed, a young girl, whose slender figure was ex- 
pressive of pride, walked past them with that grace which 
happy lovers possess. It was Rose and her cousin Louis. So 
powerful a charm proceeded from their tenderness that people 
turned round and smiled. They envied their happiness. 

' A fine family, the Simons !' said Martial. 

Poncet, whose son had interested him in the shoemaker's 
household, asked for news of the old man. 

' He wiU be pleased with this morning's decree, assuring a 
pension to all the companions of Federates killed in battle.' 

' Doubtless,' replied Martial. * It was good and just to 
make no distinction between widows, legitimate or otherwise, 
regarding all equal in misfortune. Th6r6se has no need to 
call herself Mme. Simon, for the dignity of her life gives her 
rights every bit as respectable as if the law had played its 
part. But, first of all, this decree implies that victorious 
Paris will be able always to pay the meagre arrears of this 
price of blood. An immediate indemnity would, alas ! have 
been surer.' 

' And then,' observed Poncet, ' under the new organization, 
which eliminates old men from the ranks, Simon will be on 
the retired list.' 

' Ah, yes,' continued Martial. ' He was furious at the 
idea of no longer marching by the side of his sons. '' Do 
they take me for an invalid ?" he shouted opposite his door. 
Rest assured he will serve all the same. And he'll make a 
splendid volunteer.' 

' Cluseret has made a mistake,' said Poncet. * In extreme 
causes old men are often worth more than young men. They 
have suffered more, possess a more reflective faith, and a 
greater disdain of death.' 
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Martial reflected. . . . Yes, he thought, the Simons were 
amongst the best in this strangely miscellaneous army of the 
Commune. 

After a night at the Reservoirs, on a mattress which was 
obtained only with great difl&culty, Poncet recovered from 
his fatigue. 

The whole of April 11 had been spent in negotiations with 
the Commune, which, so as not to bind itself, refused to grant 
a collective pass in the name of the League, and would accord 
only individual permits. Then had come the long carriage 
journey from Saint-Denis. 

Poncet could still hear the deafening uproar made by the 
drivers : * Versailles ! Saint-Germain ! One more seat left ! 
We're just off I* Then the sadness of the Gennevilliers 
plain, tbe twilight filled with lightning-like flashes, batteries 
and Mont-Val6rien thundering, outposts at Colombes, Nan- 
terre and Rueil full of cannon and ammunition waggons, the 
walls of Malmaison with their siege breaches. La Celle and 
its woods scattered with Prussian abattis. 

It was pitch dark when they arrived. They suddenly 
emerged from dark broad avenues into a town full of life and 
light, restaurants, caf6s, and the chateau overflowing with 
diners and guests. At the R&ervoirs, all the windows of 
which were lit up, as in the glorious days when the German 
staff was installed there, every nook and comer was humming 
with activity. 

The three delegates were to be received by M. Thiers at 
ten o'clock. Poncet went to the Salle du Jeu de Paume, where 
a dozen Paris deputies, belonging to the party of the Left, 
had assembled to confer with the conciUators when they left 
the Prefecture. He was astounded to find how wide a diver- 
gence of opinion had taken place between these Republicans 
and the Republican majority in Paris since their arrival in 
Versailles. 

The arrival of his companions of the League, the recital 
which one of them, named Dessounaz, gave of their interview 

I 2 — 2 
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with M. Thiers, and the vague commentaries in which the 
deputies lost themselves, confirmed Poncet in his sad con- 
clusions. There was nothing to be hoped for from these 
men, whose amour propre had been wounded and their 
opinions over-reached, who were hustled by the fierce move- 
ment they had been powerless to lead, and which they feared 
to seem to be following. And still less was to be expected 
from the proud and vindictive little statesman, who, unable 
to forgive Paris for having seen him flee, would not rest until 
he had returned with the army as a conqueror and accom- 
plished his revenge ! 

Poncet and his friends left the same day. Saddened by 
their failure and pessimistic previsions, they recommenced 
the slow journey back to Paris. Their carriage, in order to 
avoid the dangerous zone between Issy and Neuilly, took 
a roundabout way, passing along the edge of miles upon miles 
of encampments. A feeling of sorrow overwhelmed Poncet 
at the sight of the swarms of soldiers, the horses in bivouac, 
and the parks of artillery. As the vehicle jolted along 
towards Paris, which, as though intoxicated by its solitude 
and enthusiasm, had cut itself off from France by its belt 
of forts and ramparts, he allowed his imagination to run riot. 
His mind was filled with the nightmare of this army crouched 
in its camps, its bivouacs, and its parks, furnishing the spots 
which were still warm with the Prussian investment with its 
batteries and outposts, firing grape-shot from the very lines 
from which Bismarck had bombarded Paris, and soon, perhaps, 
in its turn — more redoubtable than even the foreigner bad 
been — forcing its way into the capital ! 
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CHAPTER III 

POINTS OF VIEW 

With weary step, Martial left the Vache Rouge. He had 
pecked, without appetite, at some fricasseed mutton with 
which stout M^re Groubet — ^nimble-footed in the midst of 
her stewpots — ^had thought to regale him. The fine weather 
and the good busin€ss which these revolutionary times 
brought her put her in a happy mood. All her provisions 
were being consumed, and as her cellar was emptied her till 
was filled. Turning into the Rue Soufilot, Martial chanced 
to raise his eyes, and saw the huge Pantheon standing before 
him in the light, with the red flag floating on the dome in 
the blue sky. 

An expression of disgust came over his face. Never had 
this emblem, which he had sometimes regarded as merely a 
fine spot of colour against the spring sky, sometimes as merely 
the flag of an ephemeral Government, aroused such a feeling 
of repulsion as it did to-day. A bad digestion and a sleepless 
night made everything seem ugly to him, caused him to look 
upon life and himself with horror. It was not until morning 
that he had closed his eyes, to awake at noon, after a troubled 
sleep, with the noise of ttie cannonade of the previous night 
still sounding in his ears. 

Death and ruin had been dealt forth by the cannons for 
the past five days. Ever5rthing within range of Mont- 
Val6rien, of the batteries at Courbevoie, at the Pont de 
Neuilly, and at Versailles underwent a veritable bombard- 
ment, even including the Champs-6lys6es and the Ternes, 
which had been untouched by the German fire. Walls 
crumbled to pieces, large holes were made in the roadway ; 
shattered trees and broken lamp-posts were to be seen ; and 
here and there were pools of the blood of inoffensive citizens. 
The struggle had been resumed in Neuilly on the 12th, more 
fierce than ever, the Federates reconquering the streets and 
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gardens foot by foot, and enclosing some of Ladmirault's 
soldiers on the He de la Grande-Jatte. The southern forts, 
replying to the fire of the besiegers, were every evening en- 
veloped in flashes and smoke. By a singular transposition, 
it was the Commune which Martial blamed for the attack 
upon it. He looked upon the Commune as responsible for 
the shells which were shattering Paris. 

He was crossing the threshold of the house where his 
atelier was situated when Louchard motioned to him mysteri- 
ously. 

' M'sieu' Poncet,' he cried, * I've a word to say to you.' 

' What had come over the Commander ?' thought 
Martial. He no longer called him ' citizen.* Martial looked 
searchingly into the man's cunning face and shifty eyes. 
Touching his wife on the shoulder — ^she had dropped off to 
sleep in an armchair — ^the concierge said to her : 

' Go to the door and see if anybody's spying on us !' 

The dropsical old woman, dragging her slippers along the 
floor, reached the entrance, where her enormous back blocked 
out almost all the daylight. 

' Well !' said Louchard, * you know that since your resig- 
nation our comrades have had you in mind. Louis Simon 

tells me that L and T ' — ^he lowered his voice — 

* have spoken about you at the discipline council. In short, 
you're liable to arrest, and may be placed in one of the march- 
ing companies. As you've always turned up for parade, I 
thought I'd . . .' 

' Everybody,' ejaculated Martial dryly, ' is not lucky 
enough to belong to the stationary companies !' 

' You talk about luck,' sighed Louchard half-seriously, 
half -jestingly. ' But it depends on how you regard it. I'm 
not frightened of being under fire. . . .' He touched his 
breast, to remind his listener that he was decorated. ' But 
in such times as this ... Ah ! it's very sad. . . .' 

As Martial made no reply, Louchard, fearing to give him- 
self away, repeated his information. 
, * So you've been denounced. You'd do well to make 
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tracks unless you want to receive your rifle again. ... Off 
you'd be taken to the ramparts between two strong com- 
rades I* 

* Pugh !* exclaimed Martial, looking straight in his eyes. 
* It won't be the first time I've been denounced.* 

Louchard conceded this, with an air of superiority. 

' That's quite possible. What's to be done ? . . . There 
are cases when it's a necessity. . . .' 

There was an interval of silence. Ill at ease, Louchard. 
burning his boats, continued : 

' For instance, since I've been coimted among the helpless 
ones, thanks to Citizen Cluseret, I've had to allow myself to 
be appointed a member of the Municipal Committee. They 
had need of my advice. Nobody knows the quarter as I do 1 
Well, believe me or not, as you like, I accepted out of a sense 
of duty, to prevent them going too far, and to avoid, if pos- 
sible, stupid mistakes. . . . Yes, I've reflected a good deal 
the last few days. There's too much messing about, and 
things'll turn out badly ! What I ask for is true liberty, 
order. . . . With the Republic, naturally. . . .' 

But he did not explain that every cannon-shot made him 
feel unwell. Now that the struggle had commenced in earnest, 
he already fwesaw the end, and had only one thought — 
change sides in time. The abortive sortie had opened his 
eyes. As soon as the siege began, he saw that things would 
end as they had done in the case of the Prussians. They 
would be conquered, and what then ? 

Looking Martial in the face, Louchard repeated : 

' Yes, the true Republic — that of liberty and order ! . . . 
And don't forget. Monsieur Martial,' he added, in the humble 
manner which he assumed on New Year's Day, ' that it was 
I who warned you to look after yourself ! You'll remember, 
won't you, if I've need of calling you as a witness ?' 

A forced cough from Mme. Louchard made him start, and 
the blood fly to his cheeks. 

' Look out !' he exclaimed. 

He winked at him to keep silence. A squad of National 
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Guards could be heard grounding their rifles in the vestibule. 

' I'm caught !* said Martial to himself. 

But it was only Captain Tinet, who, throwing the bridle of 
his horse to an estafette, was getting down with difficulty in 
front of the carriage-entrance. He never remembered on 
which side he mounted. Martial breathed again on learning 
that he had come for Blacourt. 

' A domiciliary visit is ordered at Citizen Blacourt* s, on 
suspicion of being in complicity with Versailles/ Tinet in- 
formed the concierge. ' I'm charged to undertake it. Hand 
me the keys, Commander Louchard.' 

Since the last time his flat was invaded Blacourt had taken 
refuge in a small furnished apartment in the Rue de Provence, 
where he was near a beautiful Italian girl named Maddalena, 
with whom he had fallen deeply in love. 

After a time Louchard, with his bunch of keys in his hand, 
came downstairs, preceding some street-porters. A National 
Guard was canying two large black bundles wrapped in 
towels. Tinet, with his pockets bulging out suspiciously, 
was in the rear. Pointing to the load with which the Federate 
was burdened, he said : 

' I'm taking away some compromising papers.' 

Louchard acquiesced without moving a muscle. Curious- 
shaped bundles, all the same ! One would have said that 
they contained boxes of silver rather than papers ! 

On reaching the atelier. Martial packed his trunk. He had 
made up his mind to go to Montmartre, where he was 
safe from search. He had thought of using the precious 
pass which Th6rould had given him to get away definitely. 
Need of pure air, a vagabond life, and forgetfulness had 
caused him to be haunted the last few days by a vision of 
Italy bathed in sunshine — Italy with its beautiful happy 
cities, peaceful churches and museums, and splendid ruins 
amidst glowing verdure. But when about to break the 
chain, a thousand bonds, including a sense of shame at flee- 
ing in the hour of peril, when his parents remained behind, 
bound him to his native city, and made him hesitate. The 
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calm nest perched at the top of Montmartre, the silent garden 
in the Rue Sainte-Scolastique, appeared to hinai preferable. 
Beloved faces passed before his mind. . . . 

There was a discreet knock at the door, and a voice said : 

' Can I come in ?* 

It was Th^denat, who was returning from the College de 
France, where, as at the time of the siege, he continued his 
lectures. He was listened to by two or three faithful students 
at the most, with the addition now and then of a passing 
pupil. 

' WeU ?' asked Th6denat. ' What's the news ?' 

Martial informed him of events. The keen old man was 
pained, but not surprised. Such things were the only logical 
outcome. One violence prompted another, and so they 
would continue, further and still further. . . . Houses were 
being searched, and citizens enrolled by force ! . . . Yester- 
day M. Thiers' house had been invaded, the papers seized, 
and the silver sent to the mint. The same thing had been 
done at Galliflet's and at the P6reires'. . . . Domiciliary 
visits were being made on all sides. As he passed, he saw 
that the neighbouring house was being searched. Arrests 
were increasing. 

Versailles also arrested at random anyone suspected of 
sjmipathizing with the ' mob,' and contested the right to 
think, speak, and write. 

' Ah !' he said with a sigh. * It's a question if I haven't 
lived too long, if it wouldn't have been better for me to have 
passed away on the evening of September 4, on that glorious 
sunny Sunday which seemed to bring us, with the Republic 
of our dreams, the enthusiasm of '92, and the fever of volun- 
teers who sweep away the enemy. ... I was thinking of 
that the other day at the official obsequies of Pierre Leroux.' 

In a few words, he explained to Martial the noble compass 
of the work of the dead philosopher, his faith in a God of 
Humanity, and the evolution of a wide form of Socialism. 
Leroux had been one of the prophets of this religion of the 
future. A political man, he had also, after June, 1848, 
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stood up in defence of the conquered. It was the courage 
of the deputy which the Commune had wished to honour 
rather than the theories of the ex-Saint-Simonian, which were 
somewhat insipidly sweet to its taste. . . . Yes, happy were 
the dead who had carried their dreams with them ! 

' I foresaw the reception which your father got on his 
return from Versailles,' continued the old man. ' Here, as 
there, he has failed. And when you come to think about it, 
the Commune could not give the delegates of the League 
any other reply than the one they did. *' You said that if 
Versailles remained deaf, you would stand up for the defence 
of Paris. Stand up, then I" 1 cannot imagine Poncet 
deserting his laboratory and study for the bear-garden at 
the H6tel de Ville. These gentlemen — Jacquenne included 
— have not yet explained the programme of their Govern- 
ment. They spend their time voting chimerical measures, 
such as the demolition of the Venddme Column. What a 
simpleton Pyat is! . . . Or else they eat each other up. 
As Rochefort wittily remarked, they are fewer than eighty, 
so won't be long in disappearing. . . . Perhaps, after all, 
they are waiting for these famous supplementary elections, 
which are put off day after day, to show what they want and 
whither they are going. . . . Resignations, refusals, and 
death have made gaps in their ranks.' 

' How many are missing ?' asked Martial. 

* Thirty-one . . . sufficient to form a reasonable majority, 
if that were possible ! . . . But don't let us count on it ; 
it's too late. . . . Had there been fewer cases of abstention 
at the elections, and if the elected had remained at their 
posts, it would perhaps have been possible. . . . But 
now ' 

He ran his fingers through his long white hair. 
' I shall liot vote again for M. R^gfire.' 

• Nor I,' said Martial. ' And yet, my father has not yet 
thrown the helve after the hatchet. Addresses in support of 
the League have arrived from several parts of the provinces. 
The League is at present studying the means of entering into 
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relations with the Municipal Councils of the Departments. 
Who knows but that a movement may be set on foot ?' 

Martial closed the top of his trunk. The two men looked 
at each other in silence. Martial, with emotion, turned away 
his eyes, and gave a rapid glance at the walls of the studio, 
Where he had lived so many happy hours. 

' I entrust them to your keeping,' he said to ThMenat. . . . 
' Will ever the time come again when one can work in peace, 
and dream only of beauty ?' 

Again there was silence. Martial, after a momentary 
hesitation, continued : 

' Before going to pay my respects to Mme. Th6denat, I 
should like . . . The fact of the matter is, Louis Simon 
has done me a service, and I can't leave without thanking 
him.' 

But he did not confess that, at the moment of separating 
from these humble comrades, perhaps for ever, he was tor- 
mented by a feeling of shame. No, he could not leave in 
this way. They must see each other once more, and ex- 
change the words with which all their hearts were overflow- 
ing. Th^denat guessed the truth, and delicately proposed 
that he should accompany him. 

Outside the sun shone brightly on the asphalt. Behind 
the gtaes of the Luxembourg the dense verdure of the trees 
stretched peacefully under the sky, which resounded with 
the distant boom of cannon. They found Simon and Louis 
hard at work, bent over the low table with its earthenware 
dishes containing shoemaker's wax and shining tools. The 
shop with its blackened partitions, covered with leather and 
boots, was filled with an acrid smell. As usual, when they 
were not on duty, they were making up for lost time. They 
had been five days last week in the Villejuif trenches, the 
battalion not having been relieved. 

At the sight of Th6denat their faces lit up, but a suspicion 
of sullenness crept over them on seeing Martial, for whom 
Th6rdse and Rose made way by rising from the chairs on 
which they were sitting darning. The mother, remembering 
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the sculptor's kindness when Simon was ill, looked at him 
with her honest, simple smile of former days. Although she 
shared the ideas of * her man,' say what people liked, 
M. Poncet, after all, had a right to act as he liked. She was in 
favour of liberty for everybody. And then an artist was not 
like other men — ^artists lived in dreams. . . . Rose also 
smiled, but it was at Louis, to whom she had drawn nearer. 
After a moment of embarrassment. Martial said : 
' Thank you, Louis, for what you told Louchard. . • / 
Simon raised his sagacious and ironical eyes, which at a 
glance compared the action of one man with that of the other. 
Louis made an evasive gesture, and muttered : 
* Forewarned is forearmed !' 

At this moment the sound of music came from the street. 
The piercing notes of a harmonica alternated with the scrap- 
ing on a violin. Escorted by a few National Guards, some 
old women appeared, shaking tin money-boxes in which 
copper coins rattled. ' In aid of wounded Communists, 
widows and orphans,' they drawled in turn. A sad, car- 
buncled face appeared in the doorway, and a box was held out 
by a hand which had been roughened and reddened by much 
washing. The Simons searched their pockets, but Th^r^se 
had already extracted a piece of silver from her substantial 
housewife's purse. Th6denat and Martial handed their 
offering. The monotonous voice thanked them, and con- 
tinued its appeal at the next door. 

This apparition rose like a spectre between the workmen 
and their visitors. Martial perceived a silent reproach in 
the attitude of the old shoemaker, who now avoided looking 
at him, and with a boorish gesture waxed his thread. All of 
them were thinking of the dead and wounded. Simon recol- 
lected that other day on which, near that very table, they had 
been united by a last vestige of solidarity. It was the even- 
ing on which the Prussians left Paris. Th6denat had related 
Napoleon's entry into Berlin, that of the Allies into Paris, 
and, under the eye of those who had been conquered at Jena 
and Austerlitz, the Royalist attempt to throw down the 
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Venddme Column. ... He recalled the indignation he had 
then felt, and flushed at the idea of the Commune decreeing 
the same act of vandalism. He thought that Th^denat 
recollected, and was reading his thoughts. He wished to 
justify the intention of such an act, although his patriotic 
conmion-sense told him that it was inopportune. It would 
have been another matter in time of peace, when they were 
master in their own country, better still, victorious. . . . 
But now, in the presence of these wretched Prussians, who 
rubbed their hands with glee, it was altogether different ! 
• . . Gloomily, he ventured to say : 

' You'll recollect, M'sieu' Th^denat, the time you told us 
how the Emigrants on their return treated the monument of 
the Grand Army ? We little thought then that the Com- 
mune wanted to imitate 'em. And perhaps you think it 
might do something better than that ? That's true. But 
the motive at least isn't the same. On this occasion the 
colimin is being pulled down in order that people won't be 
forced any longer to beg for alms in such a way as that we've 
just witnessed, in order that there won't be any more dead, 
wounded, and orphans ! . . . In order that conquerors, 
kings, and the whole blooming show will stop using poor 
devils as food for cannon. . . . We want, in face of the 
barbarous past, in front of those who have bled us, and of 
those who are still bleeding us, to overthrow the God of War 
and its trophy. To pull down the column at such a time is 
to cry aloud : " Universal peace, work, and justice !" . . . 
Come now, all Governments commit errors, and sometimes 
worse than that.' 

Th^denat, touched, guessed that the speaker's warm de- 
fence concealed conscientious scruples. Yes, the idea in 
itself was a noble one, but Simon himself felt that it was 
inopportune. . . . 

' My dear Simon,' he said, ' nobody will understand ! 
And then what good do you do by destroying monuments, 
things of bronze and marble ? If one had to knock down 
everything which bears witness to the beliefs and enthusiasm 
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of former times, how many works of art would remain ? 
Notre-Dame and the Louvre would have to go— you would 
turn Paris into a heap of ruins ! The best way of abolishing 
the past is to prepare a better future. Then a Vendome 
Column, in the midst of a people who hated war, would be 
more useful standing than thrown to the groimd. It would 
be a lighthouse on a reef. To pull it down now will give the 
ideas which it represents more violence and prestige ; it will 
cement its foundations, on which a new column will be raised.' 

Simon shook his bushy head, and exclaimed : 

' Not so soon as all that ! The dwarf of Versailles hasn't 
got us yet. The last word's not been said.' 

Silence fell on the company. Simon thought over Th6- 
denat's wise words. This learned old man was in the right ! 
But the wine had been drawn, and it must be drunk. 

Feeling uncomfortable. Martial made a sign to Th6denat. 
The old man said : 

' Au revoir, Simon.' 

' Adieu,' said Martial. 

They understood. Rose raised her head, and Th^rfese 
gave the sculptor a pained, questioning look. Louis and 
his father laid down their tools, and looked him well in the 
face for the first time since he had been there. The spectre 
of a few minutes before came between them. At last Simon, 
looking very serious, said : 

' You're right. Why should you fight for us ?' 

' At any rate I didn't want to go away without seeing you 
once more,' said Martial, who was deeply moved by the 
multitude of thoughts which these few words contained. 
• I shall never fight against you.' 

* That's always the way !' murmured Louis, with a smile 
in which there was both malice and pride — sl smile such as 
will come over the face of a careless, handsome young man 
who is in love, and who believes in life and success. 

The father was thinking : ' One bourgeois the less ; we'D 
do without him I' 

They added nothing more. An abyss separated them 
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now, the abyss which is between one class and another, and 
which had been momentarily bridged over by their fraternity 
daring the siege. This was bound to happen. 

* Farewell, then, and good luck to you !' repeated Martial. 

He dare not hold out his hand to them, fearing the humilia- 
tion of a refusal. But old Simon spontaneously opened wide 
his homy palm, and, with a generous light in his eyes and 
ardour in his voice, said : 

* Without rancour, Monsieur Martial ! It's neither your 
fault nor mine if we cannot any longer be shoulder to shoulder 
as at Buzenval.' 

One after the other they all frankly shook hands with him. 
They absolved him, accepted the necessity of their isola- 
tion. . . . 

Martial and Th^denat quickly left the shop without turning 
roimd. 

On the following day, a bright Sunday morning, Anine was 
returning from the park between Bersheim, who was in a 
thoughtful mood, and Du Breuil. The Major was rejuvenated, 
and his cheerful eyes wandered from the father, who looked 
older and more grizzled in his black clothes, to the gravely 
beautiful daughter. 

Anine lived outside the anxieties of the moment. Divided 
between the exaltation of the De Grandpr6s, the struggle 
which was taking place in her father's mind, and her fiance's 
doubts, she detached herself from so many causes of anxiety. 
She felt a great pity at the thought that France, already so 
mangled, was again to be stained with blood ; but the power 
of love and the expansion of her youth caused her to centre 
all the force of body and soul on the joy of expanding in the 
warm light of spring. The better she got to know Pierre, 
the more she appreciated his loyal character and true heart. 
They had begun a new life — iheir life henceforth, more united 
every day, an existence in which mere trifles came to have a 
meaning for them. 

Bersheim, who was included in their thoughts, did not 
enter into their conversation. He was entirely engrossed in 
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the havoc which civil war, following on the other, was causing 
in his mind. Versailles and its frenzied atmosphere of reac- 
tion was odious to him. He could not bear to hear Paris 
and the Republic insulted. He would have liked to have 
fled, but he could not. Where was he to go ? To his polluted 
and invaded home in German Metz ? Recommence life under 
the Government of the foreigner, rebuild his Noisseville farm, 
sow and reap those fields which were no longer French ? . . . 
Invincible repulsion prevented him from taking such a step. 
Henceforth the air of that town, where his family for several 
generations had lived and were buried, was no longer breath- 
able. 

As to his wife, Mme. Bersheim's last letters showed that 
she was almost resigned to a departure which she also felt 
was necessary. If she remained at Metz, she would have to 
give up the idea of living near her son Maurice, who, being an 
officer in the French army, would lead a dull life in distant 
garrisons. She would be separated from Anine and her son- 
in-law. . . . No, they must courageously say ' Au revoir ' 
to Metz. She agreed with her husband. . . . Let him 
return with Anine for a few weeks to put his affairs in order* 
. . . And then, notwithstanding the wrench it would be, 
they would leave their past behind .... They would find 
— not far from their children — a, comer of France in which 
to erect their tent until the day when the French triumphantly 
re-entered the town. 

Bersheim daily fixed upon a day for his departure, but one 
thing or another caused a postponement. This time, how- 
ever, he had made up his mind — ^he would leave next week. 
His most important interests would be arranged in a month, 
and he would then be able to return to Versailles. By that 
time this abominable war would doubtless be over. 

Even the consolation of seeing his son had not comforted 
him. Maurice, on his return from Cologne, had spent several 
days with them. Thanks to Du Breuil, he had been ap- 
pointed to one of the Algerian regiments, and was going to 
take part in the campaign against the Kabyles. 
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They passed alongside the green walls of the orangery, 
turning their eyes away from the large gates behind which 
some prisoners were talking. Du Breuil, at the thought of 
the approaching departure, felt a keener enjoyment in 
Anine's presence. Their arms brushed against each other 
as they walked along. . • . BeUs sounded in the clear air. 
Inhabitants in their Sunday clothes, ladies in light dresses, 
and officers in ftdl uniform, swarmed near the cathedral. 
Groups of people stood talking on the steps of Saint-Louis. 
High Mass had been celebrated, and the faithful were leaving 
the cathedral. . . . Two-thirds of the Assembly were there. 
Du Breuil recognised twenty people, including the De Grand- 
pr6s. M. de Grandpr^ shook Bersheim and Du Breuil by the 
hand. At that very moment D'Avol came up. They were 
all to assemble at luncheon in the large dining-room with 
Louis XVI. wood-carving at the old mansion in the Rue 
d'Anjou. They slowly walked along, enjoying the brilliant 
day, through the dirty streets, which in the sunshine looked 
almost cheerful. Beautiful clouds sailed softly along high up 
in the clear blue sky. 

Bersheim and Grandpr6, continuing their everlasting dis- 
cussions, walked ahead. They began to take a pleasure in 
them, finding a stimulus in stating their contradictory opinions. 

' Well,' said M. de Grandpr^, ' these gentlemen of the 
Commune are about to add some new colleagues to their 
niunber. There aren't enough scamps at the H6tel de Ville !' 

Bersheim nodded his head. Yes, the supplementary 
elections were to be held to-day. 

' There will be fewer voters,' he said, ' than at the first.* 

' For a very good reason,' sneered Grandpr^. * And to 
think that these Jack-puddings contest the legality of the 
Assembly, and dare to place their satumalian Government 
in the balance against it ! . . . Really, there are days on 
which I'm of the opinion, with the majority, that M. Thiers 
is too good. Promise to spare the lives of these insurgents ? 
Haye you read the excellent article which appears in the 
Journal de Versailles ? Its author is right — no pity should 

13 
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be shown, no prisoners should be made. Our btave soldiers 
should be allowed entire liberty to avenge their conu'ades, 
and do what they would hesitate to do in cold blood next 
day, . . . Fire !' 

He brought his stick to the ground with a sharp tap. He 
spoke in a calm, measured tone, -his gray eyes full of anger. 
Bersheim gave him a pained look. To think that this man 
was what people called moderate in his opinions ! He was 
a man, too, of great intelligence, and possessed of a certain 
culture ! . . . Bersheim heard similar remarks every day, 
and even more virulent ones. 

Grandpr6 shrugged his shoulders. Recent acts of the 
ConMnune had outraged his idea of order, had come into 
antagonism with his S5?stem of a well-balanced society — 
well-balanced since he was a happy member of it. 

' Would you believe it ?' he said, ' Rigaiflt and his accom* 
plices have deceived Mgr. Darboy to the extent of persuad- 
ing the venerable prelate that we shoot the prisoners, and 
kill the wounded on the battlefields ! The Cur6 of Mont- 
martre, sent by the Commune, brought us the other week a 
missive from the Archbishop and another from the Abb6 
Deguerry protesting against the executions.' 

Bersheim simply asked : 

' And what did M. Thiers reply ?' 

' Nothing at first. But a Communal newspaper, L*A ffranchi^ 
hastened to publish the Archbishop's letter as a victory I 
At the same time M. Thiers received a fresh "epistle from 
Mazas. . . . Would you believe these fellows had once 
more induced Monseigneur to propose an exchange with 
Blanqui ? Yes, an exchange with this malefactor, this de- 
faulter whom we have under lock and key at Cahors, await- 
ing his trial. ... They would give us five hostages : the 
Archbishop, his sister. President Bonjean, and the Abb6s 
Deguerry and Lagarde. ... It was the last-named, Mon- 
seigneur's own vicar, who, after swearing to return to Mazas, 
even if he failed, brought this fine proposal to us ! Blanqui's 
old friend De Flotte contrived this scheme.' 
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' What is M. Thiers going to do ?' 

' He has commenced by replying in strong terms to the 
first letter, now public, on the question of alleged fusillades, 
contradicting these absurd rumours, and expressing astonish- 
ment that so enlightened a prelate should have listened to 
such calunmies !' 

Bersheim, to whom Du Breuil had related the terrible 
scene at the Carrefour du Petit-Bic^tre, thought of Duval. 
But he disdained to protest, and merely inquired : 

* What did he reply to the second letter ?' 
Grandpr6 lowered his voice. 

* Nothing. . . • They are consulting.' 

* Yet he has everything to gain by the exchange, hasn't 
he ? Would Blanqui be redoubtable at the present time if 
he were set at liberty, even if he returned to Paris ?' 

' There's no knowing,* replied Grandpr^. ' But the 
matter can wait. There's no need to hurry. . . .' 

Nettled at finding the native of Metz almost silent to-day, 
Grandpr6 jumped to another subject. Apropos of the 
Municipal Bill which had at last been voted two days before, 
he praised Thiers' grandeur and magnanimity in consenting 
to treat Paris, in spite of its unpardonable faults, on the 
same footing as the large cities of France. 

This time Bersheim struck out straight from the shoulder. 

' That's going too far ! The idea of daring to contend 
that Paris is treated as well as other cities ! Who will 
M. Thiers get to believe that ? As though the Bill didn't create 
three categories of Communes ! First of all, those of twenty 
thousand souls, in which the elected Municipal Councils have a 
right to choose among themselves a Mayor and his deputies, 
always revocable by decree. Then those of more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, including capitals of Departments and 
districts, with Mayors and deputies selected from the Council, 
but appointed by the head of the executive power. . . . Finally' 
— after the thumb and first finger he raised his second finger 
— ' Paris, which will select — but when, since the Commune is 
there ? — ^four Councillors for each ward. That's absurd in 
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itself, for there are wards of thirty thousand inhabitants, and 
others of one hundred thousand. And that's the only favour 
the capital has received, unless Fm mistaken, since M. Thiers 
reserves the right, without consulting the Municipal Council, 
to appoint the twenty Mayors and sixty assistants, as weU as 
the Prefect of Police and the Prefect of the Seine, gendarmes- 
in-chief. If that's what you call grandeur and mag- 
naninuty. . . .' 

' Permit me to remark ' replied Grandpr^. 

As Bersheim grew heated, the speaker became calmer, 
choosing and giving point to his words. In a cutting tone 
of voice, he returned to his invariable arguments : legality — 
that is, force — ^to keep order ; the altar and throne as eternal 
bases ; the attainment by humanity of its highest develop- 
ment, and its decadence unless it adopted the well-proved 
forms of the past; and everything in its place, the poor 
at the bottom of the social ladder, and the rich at the 
top. . . . 

Behind them, D'Avol and Du Breuil, as in the days of 
their young friendship — they had gray hairs now — conversed 
on military operations. D'Avol had been attached to the 
staff of Marshal de MacMahon. . . . The two friends were 
specially amused at the sight of Thiers tyrannizing over great 
military chiefs. He held innumerable councils of war, at 
which he criticised their manoeuvres, and never allowed 
them to get in a word. . . . Talking on technical matters, 
they were quite in accord, took a pleasure in it; they 
preferred this solid ground to the quicksands of other 
discussions. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANARCHY 

Blacourt, shut up behind locked doors in his little furnished 
apartment of three rooms in the Rue de Provence, kicked oflE 
the lace-edged sheets and eiderdown quilt. He stretched 
himself, and yawned. The daylight filtered in through 
the slats of the blinds and the closely-drawn gold silk 
curtains. 

He had shut himself up, in a fright, ever since Tinet's last 
search. He had heard of it from Louchard, who saw that 
he had ' a good thing,' and could wring some more money 
from a pocket that had been too long closed. Much to the 
surprise of Blacourt, who thought himself well concealed, 
the cunning face of the concierge appeared one evening in 
the doorway. He had done Blacourt a rare good turn, he 
said. He had defended his lodger's door against a whole 
squad of Guards, and though a few boxes of silver plate 
had disappeared, the furniture was all right, and he had put 
the rooms in order again. Worse dangers were ahead, though, 
he warned Blacourt, and he silenced the young man's plain- 
tive howls by insidious offers to render him a service. For 
his hiding-place was known, and a word from Tinet would 
mean — La Grande Roquette ! 

The best thing he could do, Louchard went on, was to 
trust to some good fellow — ^like himself — ^who would help 
him to slip quietly out of the city. Paris was not healthy 
for persons of his sort. Louchard cited the Du Noyers, who 
had gone off in a hurry, and whom he had helped to get away 
in disguise, the magistrate as a workman, his wife as a washer- 
woman He had smuggled them through the Porte de Vin- 
cennes with a cart-load of dirty linen. And only just in 
time, too ! — ^an hour later, and they would have been 
nabbed. 

Blacourt could not make iip^ his^ )»ind to leave, and Lou- 
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chard went away grumbling, but ever since that the young 
man had lived in a continual fright^ not daring to try to 
escape. 

Whilst Thiers calculated his moves and advanced his 
pieces as on a vast chess-board, the Conunune employed its 
time in receiving deputations of all sorts — saluted the bat- 
talions going to the outposts with speeches, presentations of 
red flags and ' revolvers of honour '—or .else tried to legislate 
in a hurly-burly of the wildest confusion. Many of the 
members voted without knowing what the question was — 
and having neither the time nor the capacity to study it ; 
and others came so seldom that it was necessary to threaten 
to stop their salary if their attendance was not more fre- 
quent. Some were detained by their administrative or 
mihtary duties, and those who did attend the sittings, did 
so to promote some friendship or hatred, to air some hastily^ 
formed opinion, or to raise endless ' points of order.' 

They passed innimierable laws and decrees ; a law order- 
ing a census of all factories closed or abandoned to be taken, 
and ordering such factories to be run by the workmen, or 
co-operative societies, on payment of a compensation to the 
master ; or a law giving. three years' grace to debtors ; or 
a law forbidding the National Guards to search any house 
without proper authority ; or a law (the third one) passed 
by the Moderate party proclaiming personal liberty, and 
threatening severe punishments for any illegal arrests. 

In a good many quarters, however, the butt-end of a 
revolver knocked at the doors on every floor of every house. 
The residences of all who bore power in the Fourth of Sep- 
tember Government were ransacked. Some of the Guards, 
out on the spree, broke into the Belgian Consulate, and gave 
a ball in the rooms. There was an utter want of discipline 
amongst the soldiers. The prisons were so full that many of 
the occupants had to sleep in the corridors. Huge barricades 
rose in the Place de la Concorde and many other places. 
The streets were filled with beggars. Public opinion, was 
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gagged, and four of the leading journals suppressed. Many 
of the churches were invaded, pillaged, and closed. 

At Montmartre, as soon as lunch was over, Poncet prepared 
to go out, leaving Martial with his mother. That worthy 
woman passed her time in looking after the wounded in one 
of those private hospitals which Citoyenne Andr6e Leo had 
founded, and which partly made up for the want of medical 
service, for the departure of many doctors and renowned pro- 
fessors had crippled the hospitals. Some of them, however, 
esteemed their duty to mankind above political considera- 
tions, and stayed on, tended the wounded, and did double 
work. Amongst these were Broca, Verneuil, Trelat, Danet^ 
and Alphonse Guerin. The medical schools were closed, the 
Commune having demanded the services of all the doctors 
and students they could get. 

( *The time Mme. Poncet did not devote to charity or the 
care of her household affairs she spent in doing acts of charity 
in the district. Every day she went to tidy up the tiny apart- 
ment of Catisse, where the five little girls darted about like 
young rats, doing the house-work under the superintendence 
of the eldest. In the twinkling of an eye, Mme. Poncet had 
washed one child, given another her cod-liver oil, and heard 
a third say her lessons. She was a kind of guardian angel, 
and always came with her hand-basket stuffed full of pro- 
visions and sweetmeats. 

' If you are going to Catisse's, take them this i' 

She crammed into her husband's pocket half a plum cake 
wrapped up in white paper. She smiled at Martial, glad to 
have her son with her once more, though it might be but for 
a little while. 

Poncet walked quickly across the little garden, without 
glancing at the trees or flowers. He was afraid of missing 
Catisse, who snatched a few minutes at noon to run home 
and lunch with his children. Poncet wanted to speak to 
him about Martial. Some suspicious-looking persons closely 
scanned Martial whenever he went out. If he were de- 
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nottnced. Catisse, from his position at the Mairie, might prove 
useful. 

The chemist walked along downcast. In spite of his un- 
flagging obstinacy, his invincible hope, he could not help 
feeling anxious. The repeated applications for an armistice 
for Neuilly — to-morrow a deputation of the League was 
going to petition Thiers — ^the arrest near Vanves and shame- 
ful imprisonment of Lockroy, filled him with bitter thoughts. 
The ex-deputy of the Seine had been taken to Versailles, like 
a criminal, between two horse-soldiers, revolver in hand. If, 
however, nothing was to be hoped for from the Assembly or 
Thiers, there was a glimmer of hope that help might come 
from outside, the whcde country being greatly moved, and 
efforts at conciliation made in many places. The wishes of 
the large cities and the will of the country might induce the 
' party of order ' to pause, and relinquish that deadly weapon, 
the army. 

Poncet thought with grief of the day when he had cried 
at the Hotel de Ville, ' Vive la Commune !' carried away 
by that popular enthusiasm and strange magnetism which 
affects everyone in an excited crowd. He thought to him- 
self : Did they know precisely for what they were fighting ? 
It would not seem so, to judge from the programme which 
had been hastily put forth, and which Jacquenne himself 
disavowed. 

Under the title of ' Declaration of the French People,' the 
journalist, Pierre Denis, had issued one of his old articles, 
touclied up here and there, and Vallfes and Delescluze had 
corrected it, or added to it in a few places, and voted it 
without discussion. Amidst some true remarks on the 
suffering and the rights of Paris appeared a chimerical pro- 
posal to bestow self-government on every locality, each voting 
its own taxes, organizing its own magistracy, police, educa- 
tion, and militia ; but as there were some common interests 
and sympathies, they were to be represented by a central 
committee. The forces which had been slowly aggregated 
in centuries were to be subdivided at a single stroke. 
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During his soliloquy Poncet had arrived at the house 
where Catisse lived on the ground-floor. After wandering 
down a mouldy passage with damp, cracked walls, he came 
to a door and groped for the latch. From the other side of 
the partition came a ripple of childish laughter, mingled with 
the deep bass of the father's voice. Catisse was still at table, 
amidst all his little ones, and to amuse them had made his 
napkin into a big white rabbit with long ears. He stopped, 
confused ; and the five peaked faces were raised, and shot 
furtive glances at the new-comer. Poncet pulled the cake out 
of his pocket, and the laughter began again louder than ever. 

The eldest girl put on all the airs of a little mother. She 
went to school now ; for Paule liinck had opened a school 
next to the Chapelle de St. Pierre, which was now transformed 
into an army clothing factory. Catisse proved himself a 
good citizen by serving docilely the Government which fed 
him and his children, and he toiled hard to get them their 
bread-and-butter. 

Whilst the eldest child cut up the cake, and the younger 
ones furtively picked out the currants, Poncet spoke to 
Catisse about Martial. The good fellow promised to do all 
that lay in his power. But the Municipal Committee was 
not alwaj^ listened to, being suspected of being but lukewarm. 
Poncet knew that Catisse would do his best, for he had akeady 
rendered many little services to others in the district. 

' Ah !' said the ofl&cial, with a sigh. ' What a life ! And 
how will it all end ?' 

He glanced sadly at the five little ones, so like their dead 
mother. What could he do ? Where could he go ? Where 
else could he earn any money — that dirty bit of money 
without which his children would starve ? 

Poncet thanked him, and left, after shaking hands and 
kissing the children all round. He went home more thought- 
ful and melancholy than before. Poor Catisse i And how 
many thousands there were, like him, fastened to the manger, 
and dependent upon the precarious chances of the success or 
failure of the Commune. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE TRUCE 

' Is your portmanteau packed ?' asked old Mme. de Grandpr^. 

Bersheim had come down from his room, and was awaiting 
the hour of departure. He intended to leave by the late 
train. 

' As to dear Anine, you need not be anxious about her. 
She is like another daughter of the house. Everybody adores 
her. You will find her here as pretty and charming as 
ever when you come back. She gets on so well with 
Claire.' She smiled, and added : ' Not to mention somebody 
else.' 

She had watched the silent sorrow of the young couple, and 
remembered the days when she, too, was young and beloved. 
She had therefore proposed to Bersheim that she should keep 
Anine. He could not want her down there, and the journey 
was so worrying and fatiguing. Besides, Mme. Bersheim 
could come back with her husband as soon as his business 
was finished, and Grandmamma Sophie had promised to 
come up from Metz, in some months' time, to be present at 
the wedding. Bersheim — much touched by her kindness — 
thanked her again. 

He looked round the warm room at the red brocade on the 
walls, the old lady seated in her gilt chair in the chimney- 
corner under the shade of the lamp. Yes, Anine would be 
safe here. He thought, with some misgivings, of his journey, 
which he had already put off too long. In spite of the plea- 
sure of seeing his wife again, and the necessity of looking 
after his business affairs, he knew he should be miserable 
down there every time he heard the tramp of heavy boots 
and the clanking of sabres in the old paved streets under his 
windows. He was almost sorry to leave Versailles, though 
he was not happy there either, although the Grandpr6s were 
so kind and hospitable. 

L 
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' George has promised to do his best to get away early/ 
said Mme. de Grandpr6. * He wants to spend the last even^ 
ing with you.' 

Bersheim felt pleased and annoyed at the same time. He 
did not want to go away with the unpleasant impression of a 
warm discussion, and, on the other hand, he delighted in 
hearing the astonishing news which M. de Grandpr6 poured 
out continually. Owing to his daily intercourse with 
M. Thiers and his friends, the secretary was like a well-informed 
walking newspaper. Every day he brought fresh informa- 
tion, open or secret, about the latest political comedy or 
drama. Thanks to the paid spies, all that went on at the 
H6tel de Ville, or elsewhere in the city, was speedily known 
to M. Thiers' Cabinet, and Bersheim had been made ac- 
quainted with all the hidden intrigues of the Commune. 

' Here is George !' said Mme. de Grandpr^. 

Her fine face lighted up under her white hair. She had 
astonishingly good hearing, and could tell her son's footsteps 
at a distance. 

M. de Grandpr^ entered the room slowly, kissed her on the 
forehead, and shook hands with Bersheim. 

' Ah ! ah ! a nice meeting to-day at the Hdtel de Ville. 
One of our devoted friends has told us all about it. The 
menagerie is going on splendidly. They are eating up one 
another. If this goes on, when the gates are opened we shall 
fiind nothing but a horrible mess of mangled flesh and bones. 
Rigault wants all prisoners to be examined in secret. Amould 
was indignant, fired up — ^fancy these rascals having scruples ! 
— ^protested against the immorality and injustice of secret 
tribunals, and demanded a public trial. Thiesz did the same. 
Rigault declared that no examination was possible except in 
secret, and handed in his resignation. Ferr6 backed him up, 
and followed his example. 

* Bravo V said Bersheim. * Who takes their place ? 

* Wait a bit before you rejoice at the news. There were 
two vacancies in the Committee to be filled up ; so they 
appointed — ^whom do you think ? — Ferr^ and Rigault. It is 
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like a stage army, that goes ofi at one wing and comes on at 
the other. It would be farcical if it were not sad/ 

Bersheim acquiesced with a nod. Grandpr6 stroked his 
moustache, and went on : 

' By the way, I met Du Breuil. He is awfully busy, and 
cannot come to dinner or see you ofiE at the station. Every- 
thing is topsy-turvy on account of the arrival and disposal of 
Clenchant's and Douay's corps. That makes the army com- 
plete. Thiers has reason to be proud. In six weeks he has 
got together a hundred and forty thousand men, siege 
artillery, and ammunition enough for a thousand rounds for 
each gun. Never before was such force brought to bear on 
a stronghold.' 

Bersheim repeated the figures to himself dreamily. A 
himdred and forty thousand men — more than half the force 
that France could bring against the Germans at the beginning 
of the war. A hundred and forty thousand men to fight 
against Frenchmen. Taking no heed of the remark, Grandpr6 
continued : 

' Have you seen those fine regiments camped round the 
Etang des Suisses ? The men are in fine order and condition, 
and admired by everybody.' 

' I saw them round Metz,' said Bersheim bitterly. 

An official circular which had appeared that day had 
announced the arrival of the valiant soldiers of Gravelotte, 
and boasted of their heroic defeat. They had been van- 
quished by fate, but were glorious in their recent defeat, and 
would be as glorious in their victory to-morrow. Some of 
them thought the flattery too fulsome. The same procla- 
mation notified, with grim satisfaction, the fighting of the last 
few days — ^Bagneux taken on the 2oth, the Federals driven 
back, and the road strewn with dead, shot down at close 
quarters, and the hideous red flag taken, along with the 
standard-bearer. 

The engineering works being finished, and the troops con- 
centrated, active operations would soon begin. The effective 
total was complacently enumerated — ^fifty-three batteries of 
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guns of all sizes, sixty ship-guns, forty-five regiments of 
Infantry, two of Republican Guards and Gendarmes, thirteen 
of Cavalry, ten battalions of Chasseurs, ten companies of 
Engineers, besides a reserve of sixty thousand men. 

Grandpr6 rubbed his hands, admired their whiteness, and 
polished his nails. 

' And whilst force is ready to accomplish, cunning is paving 
the way. Domalain and Charpentier have quite a little army 
in the place. Arrohnson is preparing to circumvent 
Cluseret, Coumet — ^and some others. Boudard is ready to 
seize on Passy — and that is not all.' 

And, with an air of mystery, he rubbed his long, thin hands 
over each other. Bersheim involuntarily glanced at them, and 
they looked so supple and waxy that he thought there was 
no underhand diplomatic work they were not capable of 
performing. 

' When you come back,' added Grandpr6, ' we shall be 
inside Paris, in one way or the other. There will be an end 
of that Government of tigers and monkeys at which all 
Europe, not to speak of the New World, is laughing. Do 
you remember that good story ? — Grousset announcing, urbi 
et orbit that he had received a polite visit from the Ambassador 
of — ^the Republic of Ecuador ! And it turned out it wasn't 
the real Ambassador — only some practical joker I Ah ! ah l' 

The dowager sighed, and said : 

' God will take pity on us I All this will soon come to an 
end.' 

Bersheim remembered the Archbishop, and inquired if his 
intercession had been of any avail, but Grandpr6 would vouch- 
safe no information. Nothing had yet been decided. 

As a matter of fact, Pius IX. had charged the Papal 
Nuncio, Chigi, to procure the intervention of the Powers, and 
commimications from the Archbishop were received through 
Mr. Washbume, the American Minister, who had permission 
to see the prelate at any time. 

But no definite reply could be got from Thiers, who pre- 
tended that he had to consult the Council. Abb€ Lagarde, 
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who had been sent by the Archbishop, declared he could get no 
answer of any kind, and made that an excuse for not returning, 
though he had been ordered both by the Archbishop and the 
Nuncio to rejoin the prelate at Mazas. 

Bersheim, though a Protestant himself, greatly admired 
the conduct of the Archbishop, and was astonished to find 
he met with so little sympathy. Grandpr6 bit his lips and 
said nothing, for he knew that Thiers had not played a very 
honourable part in the business. 

Mme. de Grandpr^ smiled in her habitual manner — ^thc 
benevolent smile of a comfortable, well-cared-for old lady. 
Anine and Claire entered the room, and the dowager turned 
with the same smile towards her daughter-in-law and the 
young girl, and surveyed them through her tortoiseshell 
eyeglass. 

Bersheim shot a quick, tender glance at Anine, and noticed 
that she looked sad. Not because he would be absent foi: a 
few weeks, but because Du Breuil was absent for an hour or 
two. It was the eternal rule, and he could not complain. 
Well, if Anine was happy, and he found a good wife for 
Maurice, his work would be ended ! 

On the following morning the Poncets were taking their 
breakfast in the little dining-room in the Rue Sainte 
Scholastique. The windows were open, though the air was 
cool, and in the garden the sparrows were twittering in the 
chestnut-trees. Mme. Poncet spread some fresh butter on a 
slice of bread, and passed it to Martial. 

' That is for you. Martial. There are no hot rolls to-day.* 

' True !' said Poncet. ' No night work is to be allowed in 
the bakehouses.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. Martial let himself be spoiled, 
though he felt inwardly miserable, for his fingers itched for 
work. He was useless, he felt. As an artist he could do no 
work in all this confusion, and as a citizen he had no sympathy 
with either of the extreme parties. He almost envied his 
parents, who at least concealed their sorrow, and he glanced 
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admiringly at his father's intelligent face and hopeful eyes. 
The chemist pushed away his cup, and, turning towards his 
wife and son, said, with a mischievous smile, in which lurked 
a tinge of melancholy : 

' This is a day to be marked with a white stone in the 
history of our League. Tuesday, the twenty-fifth of April I 
The poor people at Neuilly will remember it. Ah, if the 
armistice were the beginning of a real truce, I should regret 
still less aU the trouble it has cost us.' 

Many meetings, negotiations, and arrangements had been 
necessary to accomplish the simple task of saving the poor 
people of Neuilly, who had been between two fires for the 
last three weeks, which had made their village into a living 
cemetery. But much stupid obstinacy and many foolish 
formalities had to be overcome, and meanwhile the inhabitants 
were being decimated. 

The promise of an armistice had at length been wrung, 
with much difficulty, from both sides. A day or two later 
Versailles came to the conclusion that to grant a suspension of 
hostilities would be to recognise the insurgents as belligerents, 
and that was not possible. Finally, a solution was found 
by sending a deputation of four members — ^two of the party 
of order, and two of the rebels, and it was arranged that on 
the 26th the cannon should cease firing from nine in the 
morning till five in the afternoon. 

The day before the armistice there was a lot of work to be 
done. The Commune, taking all the credit for the arrange- 
ment, decided to send five of its members to preside over the 
rescue-work — Poncet and his friends had seen to the means 
of transport and the provisions. Thirty ambulance waggons 
were to start from the Palais de I'lndustrie ; the Bon March6 
and others had supplied all necessary furniture, and Duval 
would send soup, meat, and bread. Lodgings had been found 
in various public buildings and in houses that had been 
abandoned. 

' Come !' said Poncet, ' It is time to start. Give me my 
coat, Agathe. I don't know what time I shall be back.' 
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He was indefatigable, and was one of the thirty-five who 
had undertaken the management of the affair. Some were 
to wait at the Champs 6]ys6es, but he was to go to Neuilly 
with the ambulances. He felt so joyful he was ready to 
whistle, for his hopes, though always disappointed, were ever 
renewed. 

Martial handed his father the old coat with its faded collar 
and old creases. It had seen the Paris winters of the Empire, 
and the mud of the Loire, but it might yet see better days — 
perhaps even the great day when soldiers and people would 
fraternize in the streets. Why not ? 

' You are still hopeful,' said Martial. ' You cannot have 
read Dufaure's circtdar to the procureurs ginSraux.' 

Poncet made a wry face, and replied : 

* The big words of a gendarme who will not carry out his 
threats. Even the least liberal journals favour the sacred 
cause of conciliation. Why not treat us as enemies at once? 
We are exposed to the brutal injustice of both sides. That, 
however, is merely an exhibition of bad temper, and will pass. 
For is anything but conciliation possible ? Such expre^ions 
are unworthy of a regular Government and a French 
Assembly. Dufaure said more than he meant.' He added : 
' Louis Blanc said : " Force founds nothing, because it solves 
nothing." But I must go.' 

Martial and Mme. Poncet accompanied him to the garden 
gate. It opened the same moment, and the good-humoured 
face of Catisse appeared looking serious. He was out of 
breath. He shook hands with Poncet. 

' What a lucky chance I met you !' 

Then, addressing Martial : 

* You are no longer safe here. You were denounced 
yesterday, and charged with being an agent of Versailles. 
It's idiotic, but it's a fact. And some of the men on the 
Vigilance Committee are ugly customers, so I thought it 
best to warn you. No doubt — thanks to your father — ^you 
could get out of it somehow. But as you have not complied 
with the law and joined a battalion, you might have some 
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trouble. Especially in such a Red Republican quarter as 
ours/ 

There was a slight tone of excuse in his voice as he uttered 
the last words, for he belonged to the quarter and loved it. 
Without waiting to be thanked, he started off as fast as he 
had come. 

* Confound it !* said Martial ; ' I have no wish to wear the 
white apron again.' 

Hi? mother had made him enter one of the volimteer 
ambulance hospitals as a dresser, as he would be in safety 
there. But he only stayed one morning, for he had no taste 
for the work, and the sights sickened him. Well, as Paris 
would not have him he would go. Ponce t reflected for a 
moment, and then proposed : 

' Charmont ? Aunt Gabrielle would be very pleased, I am 
sure.' 

'The main thing,' said Mme. Poncet, 'is not to know 
where to go, but how to go.' 

' And what about a passport ?' asked Martial. 

' That's all right for the gates,' replied his father, ' but then 
there are the Versailles lines, and it's not so easy to get 
through them.' 

Paris was enclosed in a steel circle, of which the German 
lines formed half. Many of those who escaped were stopped 
at the outposts, questioned, and sometimes imprisoned. 
Even letters got through with difficulty. 

All three were silent and thoughtful. Though they had 
foreseen such a moment would come, it seemed cruel to 
them. 

' The best thing,' suggested Mme. Poncet, * would be for 
Martial to go with you to Neuilly. From there he can get on 
easily whilst the armistice lasts.' 

The resolution was instantly taken. Poncet returned to 
his study, and took from a drawer a thousand-franc note he 
had put by against bad times, and slipped it into Martial's 
band. His mother had already kissed him and said good-bye. 
When would they see each othtv again ? As for news, they 
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could hardly reckon on getting any. He conquered his 
emotion with manly fortitude. She went with them to the 
end of the street, and there left them after a final embrace, 
as though they were going to meet again directly. But as 
soon as she was left alone her courage failed her, and she stood 
motionless, her eyes filled with tears, until her son was out 
of sight. 

The two men did not arrive at the Palais de T Industrie till 
past eight. Vehicles of all sorts were coUected in the Champs 
6lys6es — ^private carriages, omnibuses, cabs, and spring vans. 
Po^cet undertook the management of one section, and trotted 
about, with a red card in his hat, marshalling his men. His 
son sat next to him in one of the vans, and the procession 
started. 

As they drew near the Place de I'Btoile the crowd increased, 
and a few concierges showed themselves at the doors of 
deserted houses* Shells still continued to fall. It was past 
nine o'clock when one burst near the Arc de Triomphe. 
Another burst in the Avenue de la Grande Arm6e, smashing 
a long yellow fun^iture-van and killing the driver. The 
vans passed between two lines of ruins — damaged walls, 
caved-in roofs, twisted balconies. Not a house was spared 
— ^plaster rubbish lay in the roadway, the macadam was 
broken, lamp-posts and branches of trees lay on the 
ground. 

Despite the red card the carriage could not pass the Porte 
Maillot, which was quit^ impracticable at that moment ; 
the drawbridge hung from its broken hinges, the loop-holes 
were shattered, the moat filled with rubbish. 

Martial and Poncet went on, therefore, to Les Temes. 
The convoy could hardly make its way through the crowd 
there. Once beyond the gates the Avenue du Roule stretched 
deserted. The first houses were uninjured, but the work 
of destruction soon became evident. 

As they approached the Boulevard d'Inkermann they saw 
waUs pitted with buUet-matks or broken by shells. A dead 
horse barred the road. Broken glass crackled under the 
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wheels. Now and then haggard men and women staggered 
out of the houses, their eyes dilated with fear. 

Poncet stopped before a house in the Rue Peyronnet where 
the Paris emissaries were said to be. The vans drew up in 
a line, side by side with the provision carts. An officer of 
Dombrowski's staff — a G)lonel, with cold, cruel eyes, and a 
pale face— obligingly gave them information. Where could 
Martial have seen this Pole before ? Why, of course, in the 
Rue Soufflot, the day when Blacourt's carriages nearly fell 
into the hands of the rapacious Tinet. The officer smilingly 
declared that the peace emissaries were not there, but at 
132, Avenue de Neuilly, the limit of the position occupied 
by the regular army, and Poncet started off to the address 
given. 

Some of the vans were filled, and sent back to the Palais de 
rindustrie. Poncet and Martial did all in their power to 
alleviate some of the terrible distress they saw. Having 
sent off his convoy to Paris, Poncet and his son reached the 
house where the peace emissaries were sitting. A double line 
of sentinels was drawn up across the road. Their bayonets 
glistened in the sun. 

At the sight of the red trousers Martial experienced an 
involuntary feeling of security. There lay the road to liberty. 
He was soon undeceived. Poncet pointed out to him a crowd 
of men and women who, like them, had come out of Paris 
with the same hope. But demands and supplications met 
with a formal refusal. One young girl sobbed, and begged 
to be allowed to join her parents, who were beyond the lines. 
Jeering laughs and crossed bayonets were the only replies 
to all prayers. Some who persisted in their demands too 
obstinately were even arrested. 

Martial said : 

' There is nothing to be done here. I will say good-bye to 
you, and try to pass farther on. If I fail I have an idea.' 

He explained that he intended to go with the provision- 
carts to St. Denis, then occupied by the Germans, if Versailles 
would not have him. 

14—2 
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* I will come a little way with you/ said Poncet. 

But Martial represented to him that it would be easier for 
him if alone. ' As soon as I am safe I will let you know 1' 
They silently embraced, and Martial was quickly lost to 
sight amongst the groups. 

Poncet watched the retreating figure of his son, and then 
his eyes turned to the line of cruel bayonets. To show their 
disdainful toleration of this ridiculous truce the cannon of 
Mont Val^rien and Courbevoie now fired against Passy and 
Auteuil. Suddenly there came a dull reverberation, and by 
putting his hand to his ear he was able to make out what it 
was. The forts on the south of the city were firing more 
violently than ever. All the illusions with which he had 
started that morning were being taken from him one by one. 



PART IV 

DELIRIUM 
CHAPTER I 

UNDER FIRE 

On the morning of the 29th, Th^denat slowly strolled along 
the Quai Conti, following the compact groups of people who 
were making their way towards the Louvre. He stopped to 
admire the unchanging beauty of the scene — the emerald 
green of the trees on the little island at the foot of the Pont 
Neuf reflected in the sunlit water, the foliage on the oppo- 
site quay forming a border to Perrault's fine fa9ade of the 
Louvre, and beyond that the slate roofs of the Tuileries and 
the masses of verdure in its gardens. 

To-day there was to be a demonstration of the Freemasons, 
and all the idlers of Paris — ever ready to be amused at a show 
of any kind — ^had made a truce for the day, although the 
vice was slowly closing on them ; firing on the other side had 
recommenced all along the line, heavy fighting was going on 
at Neuilly, and all the batteries of the right wing of the 
VersaiUes army were crushing Issy and harassing Vanves. 

The first-named of these two forts was nothing but a heap 
of ruins, though it still held out. Th^denat thought of 
Simon, who had been at Issy all the week, and before he 
left the house that morning he had acted on his wife's advice, 
and looked into the shop to inquire if the poor women, who 
were now quite alone, required anything. They had proudly 
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refused any help, but the stoically sad look of the mother and 
the tear-stained face of Rose still haunted him. 

The crowd was converging on all sides towards the gates 
of the Louvre, which were guarded by Federal troops. The 
Freemasons met sometimes with admiration and sometimes 
with chaff as the deputations from the lodges passed, deco- 
rated with their aprons, scarves, and insignia, and preceded 
by their banners, towards the Place du Carrousel, the appointed 
meeting-place. Being dissatisfied with the attitude of Thiers, 
and the evasive replies which had been made to their attempts 
at conciliation, a part of the great secret society had resolved 
to try one final great effort before definitely rallying to the 
Commune. 

In spite of the protests of the Council of the Grand Orient, 
which had disowned all responsibility for this collective 
gathering, some thousands of the members of the three 
Orders — ^the Scotch, the Grand Orient, and the Misraim — 
had collected in the great square. For the last week there 
had been rumours about the resolution passed at the meeting 
at the Chitelet, which was to display all the S5anbolic banners 
of the Order on the ramparts, and thus make a sort of solemn 
appeal to the principles of peace and fraternity ; but if a 
single bullet touched one of these flags, the Freemasons 
would fight against the common foe. 

The Commune had favourably received these new friends, 
to whom they owed the first proof of public sympathy, and 
the great ceremony which was to take place to-day would be 
the grandest seen since the representatives of the people were 
proclaimed on the Place de Grfeve to the sound of a huge 
orchestra. 

Th^denat tried to cross the Pont des Saints-P6res, but 
could not get more than half-way across it, for the road was 
blocked by a dense crowd of sightseers, merrily humming to 
the music of the brass bands playing in the square. The 
Place du Carrousel was so crammed that many of the dele- 
gates had to struggle in through the empty courtyard of the 
Tuileries. An old workman, who had climbed up a lamp- 
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post close to where Th6denat was standing, could from that 
post of vantage see all that was going on, and shouted out 
the news to the crowd below. 

' Here comes a battalion from the Rue de Rivoli. There 
are ofl&cers on horseback and members of the Commune — 
one, two, three, four, five scarves ! They are shaking hands 
and passing compliments ! . . • Confound it ! now they're 
going !' 

And, quicker than might have been expected, considering 
his white hair and his bent back, the old man climbed down. 
His hobnailed boot knocked against Th6denat's elbow, but 
he did not stop to make an apology, but dodged through the 
crowd and followed the procession, which was going towards 
the Hotel de Ville. 

A stout, red-faced woman who was standing next to Th6- 
denat said to him, with a delighted air : 

' Versailles might as well give up the game now that we 
have the Freemasons on our side !' 

* Right you are, mother !' replied a rough. 

There was a look of veneration on the old woman's face. 
She had not the least idea what Freemasons were, but that 
was a reason the more for being impressed by their mysterious 
signs, the fame of their occult power, and the secret of their 
mysterious rites. They dated from the days of Solomon, 
and even Kings trembled before them. Th^denat smiled. 

He watched the crowd ebb away, and then crossed the 
Carrousel, which was still dotted with groups of sightseers. 
It would have amused him to take part in the reception at 
the Hotel de Ville, but it was not worth the fatigue it would 
have entailed. He preferred to mingle with the people, and 
note how their thoughtless, credulous minds were quickly 
kindled to enthusiasm. He turned to the left, towards the 
Concorde, where Citizen Gaillard had already begun to build 
a big barricade, and made his way to the Champs 6lys6es, 
the broad avenues of which are so dear to the heart of every 
Parisian. 

Yes, the people were credulous ! And credulous also were 
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the generous-minded, foolish men who believed their curious 
gee-gaws would convert the enemy and silence the roaring 
mouths of the cannon ! Although they had been repudiated, 
even by many of their own party, Th6denat could not but 
admire their heroic unselfishness and devotion. Many of 
them were old, and had some position, and they knew before- 
hand that the side they were taking would be vanquished 
and condemned; but the Commune, incapable and violent as 
it was, had yet some vague idea of right, which, in any case, 
was better than the senile blindness and incomprehensible 
ferocity of Thiers and the Assembly. Their fixed idea — the 
pleasant vision which haunted them day and night — ^was to 
crush Paris. 

Th6denat had long since returned home, when, about one 
o'clock, and amidst the cheers of the crowd, the procession, 
which had come down the Boulevards — ^the usual route on 
all such occasions — arrived at the Madeleine. 

It wound along like a long variegated snake. There were 
many thousand Freemasons, decked out in aprons, with blue, 
green, white, red, or black ribbons, embroidered with gold or 
silver triangles, suns, etc. Five members of the Commune, 
drawn by lot, gave by their presence ofl&cial sanction to the 
proceedings. At the head of the procession was the large 
white banner of the Vincennes Lodge, carried by Brother 
Thirofocq and an old, gray-headed man, and bearing the 
inscription, ' Love one another,' and next it was the red 
flag given by the Commune. 

In an open cab, the driver of which was overshadowed by 
a banner, which hung from a pole stuck in the whip-socket, 
three men sat proudly. Leaning back was an old Free- 
mason, with a face like yellow parchment, and with a long, 
white beard which flowed over his sunken breast. Next to 
him was the black-bearded Femol. His brand-new laced 
uniform was crossed by two scarves — the red and gold one 
of the Central Committee, and another with quite as much 
gold on it, but blue. Opposite them sat Th6rould, on a seat 
so low that his pointed knees almost touched his chin. He 
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punched his soft felt hat with his fist, and roUed his blood- 
shot eyes. 

' You fellows of the Central Committee are not dying of 
love for the Commune ! Hanged if you are ! She has done 
all she can ! I should like to see you fellows cut each other 
to pieces instead of her !' 

A disdainful smile on the proud Southern face showed that 
this possibility, so far from frightening Femol, rather pleased 
him. Patience, he thought, and the wind will change. The 
National Guard already began to tire of seeing power wielded 
by incapable men, and its own officers neglected and over- 
looked. When the right hour should come, the instrument 
was ready to hand. In the Central Committee, as elsewhere, 
they began to long for a man of strength and genius who was 
capable of assuming the duties of military dictator. Femol 
was one of those who for various reasons — ^the habit of 
obedience, intelligence, and patriotism — ^was under the 
influence of Roussel. He thundered forth, in his club orator's 
voice : 

• Fortunately, Citizen Comabasse, and all good Brothers 
like him, have come forward for the defence of Paris. 
The world will see on which side justice and humanity 
are !' 

The old man remained silent, and coughed under his flow- 
ing beard. His majestic air, his reflective silence — all the 
secrets of Freemasonry and the philosophy of a century 
seemed to be hidden under the shaggy eyebrows, in his 
impossible arid distant gaze — ^impressed his companions* 
They tried to conciliate him by set speeches and ingenious 
flatteries, but that dignitary was far away from them and 
all things of the present, and seemed absorbed in the con- 
templation of some unfathomable mystery. 

' I can't see the balloon any longer !' said Th6rould, looking 
at the sky. 

' It is far away by this time,* replied Femol, with a sweep of 
the arm. 

A balloon, marked with the mysterious masonic sign, and 
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bearing the inscription, ' La Commune k la France/ had 
been sent up the moment the procession left the Hdtel de 
Ville, after the ceremony of reception. 

The ceremony had been a grand one. The representatives 
of Paris, wearing their scarves, stood on the curved white 
marble staircase. Above them was the statue of the Republic, 
draped in red, and surrounded by red flags. Complimentary 
speeches had been exchanged, to the sound of the Marseil- 
laise. Felix Pyat was official and pompous, Beslay fervent 
and impressive. Thirofocq had repUed that the Masons 
would say to the army : ' Soldiers of the same coimtry, let us 
embrace and be at peace !' 

If they did not listen to this appeal, all the Masons through- 
out France would combine, and wherever the troops received 
orders to march on Paris, would beg them to stay. If the 
Versailles soldiers continued to fire at the walls, all the 
Masons would take arms to defend Paris and perish with 
her. 

Th6rould declared this profession of faith was sublime, 
but in reality he did not expect any good would come of this 
attempt at peace-making on the part of a few old men. 
Absinthe and dissipation were all he lived for. He had 
taken for his motto ' A short life and a merry one,' and passed 
his days in a fever of excitement, sustained by alcohol. 
Sometimes, in his rare sober moments, he would reflect with 
sadness on the poverty of his former days and the dark 
future which lay before him ; but absinthe and brandy soon 
drove away these black thoughts, and he hurled himself into 
fresh dissipations. But he was a good-natured fellow at 
bottom, and Rigault, who as Procureur-G^n^ral was now 
all-powerful, had made him head of the Passport Depart- 
ment. 

About three o'clock, and amidst a dropping fire of shells 
and balls, which still continued to fall, and wounded a member 
of the Scotch Lodge, a party of twenty-five men detached 
itself from the main body grouped under the Arc de Triomphe 
and entered the Avenue de la Grande Arm^e, These were 
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the delegates from the Lodges. They were accompanied 
by seventy standard-bearers, and preceded by a flag of 
truce. 

Femol and Th^rould watched this little troop advance, and 
tried to recognise amongst the banners that of their late 
companion. They listened with emotion to the roar of the 
guns, and waited for the firing to cease ; but it did not stop 
even when the flags were displayed at intervals all along the 
wall between Porte Bineau and Porte Maillot. The old man 
with the flowing beard, aided by a brave lad, planted his in 
its appointed place. Like the other Brothers, he passed the 
night near it, shivering in his new great-coat, and watching 
over that noble but useless emblem. 

It was not till late in the evening that the result of the first 
step in the negotiations was made known by one of the 
three delegates who had been received at the outposts of the 
Versailles army by General Montaudon. Being a Freemason 
himself, the General, on seeing the banners, had ordered a 
temporary cessation of hostilities, but he could do no more. 
The other two delegates went on in a carriage to Versailles 
to see M. Thiers. The heads of the Lodges sat all night at 
a house in the Avenue Wagram, awaiting further news. 

At the fort of Issy a few National Guards lay on the ban- 
quette of a shattered casemate, covered with a few blankets 
which had belonged to the sailors who took part in the siege. 
They were resting their wearied, swollen limbs, but sleeping 
with one eye open. 

The survivors of the garrison, a mere handful of men, had 
held out through a continuous bombardment for five days, 
an endless storm of shells from the old Prussian earthworks, 
through four nights of fusillades and alarms; but the fire 
had been so heavy during the last few hours that they were 
worn out, and obliged to snatch a short, feverish, anxious 
sleep on heaps of stones and earth. The parapet was 
crumbling into the ditch, not a siege-gun was mounted on 
the broken ramparts ; a foggy, damp dawn, the precursor of 
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a dull, wet day, crept over the ruins of the fort and barracks, 
Issy was doomed. 

Since the isth, from the terrace of Meudon, Moulin-de- 
Pierre, Chitillon, Brimborion, Breteuil, the Lanteme <Je 
DiogSne, and the Pont de Sdvres, ninety-five siege-guns had 
been dealing forth death and devastation ; sixty of them 
had fired nearly four hundred rounds apiece. 

Under cover of the guns the trenches were pushed forward 
rapidly, in spite of the fire, growing every day weaker from 
the fort and every day hotter from the walls of Paris ; in 
spite of armoured trains crossing the Point du Jour viaduct, 
and gun-boats hidden under the arches, now and then darting 
forward to fire a shot. On the evening of the 26th, after a 
bombardment of Issy which lasted all day, two regiments of 
Faron's division carried Les Moulineaux, an advanced post 
between the river and the fort which had hitherto hindered 
the advance. Houses and barricades had been stormed one 
by one, and were strewn with dead bodies. For a long time 
past there had been daily hand-to-hand fights in the woods 
between the advanced posts, shooting at close quarters, and 
bayonet charges. Versailles was not more than half a mile 
from the glacis. 

On the 27th and 28th, in sunshine and in rain — ^which often 
fell heavily — the cannonade continued, covering a second 
parallel, which was pushed forward, and a rattling musketry 
fire, kept up on the positions which the Federates still held 
in the cemetery, on the plateau, and the slopes of the park. 
On the 29th, under a redoubled fire from the batteries, there 
was an attack by Derroja's, Berthe's, and Paturel's brigades, 
which, after a sharp struggle, carried the cemetery, the 
trenches, and the park, whilst two companies seized Bonamy^s 
farm, where they killed thirty men and took seventy-five 
prisoners. Versailles — though those in the fort were not 
aware of it — ^was hardly more than three hundred yards 
away. 

Old Simon woke with a start, caused more by the pain in 
his side — a gash made by a large splinter of stone — than by 
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the rifle shots which were popping quite near, and moved 
with a sigh. He shook his feeble legs and heavy arms. His 
mouth was bitter, his beard caked with mud and black with 
powder. In the cold half-Ught of the fog he could not at 
first remember where he was. Suddenly his eyes flashed, 
as the memory of that week of fighting, with no support save 
an occasional dram of spirits or mouthful of food snatched 
in haste, came back to him, and he remembered the useless 
struggle of the preceding night. 

He touched the man next to him. The poor fellow had 
gone to his long account. He and Louis, on hearinig the noise 
of the attack, had snatched up their rifles and hurried off 
by the north gate to help those who were defending the park. 
Everyone did very much as he Uked now, and fought for his 
own hand, the officers having no longer any control over the 
men. M^gy, the conmiander, had quite lost his head. He 
was not a bad fellow on the whole, and, before the war, had 
acquired some notoriety, having shot a detective who had 
tried to arrest him. But he did not make a bad conmiander. 
His pleasant face and his uniform, mingled with other 
visions, flitted through Simon's brain. They had fought as 
in a nightmare, and, worn out, had come back an hour ago 
to get a little sleep. 

Where was Anatole ? His father listened to the cracking 
of the rifles. A feeble fire replied to the volleys of the Ver- 
sailles troops, now quite near, and hidden behind their 
newly-erected earthworks opposite the glacis, which they 
swept incessantly with their fire. No doubt the lad was 
looking after himself, and playing with his comrades. 

He mentally took a survey of the position, which did not 
seem hopeful. The Commune was in jeopardy, and the 
reactionary party triumphant. What could Cluseret and 
all the others be thinking of to leave them there without any 
relief or reinforcements for an entire week ? The delegate 
had certainly come a couple of days ago and harangued them, 
and issued orders which were easier to give than to execute. 
Did they think that mere talking would suffice ? 
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He remembered the deadly hail pouring in from all sides ; 
the fort filled with a blinding dust ; the heated, dismounted 
guns, brought again to serve at the broken embrasures ; the 
comrades who had been killed, and who now lay rotting 
under hastily-made mounds. 

There was Boutrol, the mechanic, a first-class artillery- 
man. He had perished along with his gun, a ball having 
come clean through the embrasure and knocked out his 
brains with a fragment of his own cannon. There was 
Lurizelle, the house-painter, who was always singing, but a 
bullet in the throat had stopped his voice for ever. And 
little Huvin, alias the Panther of Montrouge, with a poma- 
tumed twist of hair on each temple — a sad blackguard, 
perhaps, but as brave as a lion. Well, they couldn't be all 
dukes and marquises. 

There were exceptions, however. What was it that had 
compelled those two young men who were walking to and 
fro, arm in arm, behind the rampart, and talking together — 
a Lieutenant and a private soldier — to enrol themselves 
under the red flag ? Simon gazed at them with admiration 
as they passed before him. 

No, he was not the son of working people, driven to a state 
of revolt by a life of humiliation and misery, this young 
bourgeois whom they had chosen in the place of Martial. 
Pierre Dury, a bachelor of law and letters, of independent 
means, twenty-three years of age, and sure of a quiet future, 
had thrown himself into the struggle out of sheer enthusiasm. 
Everybody liked his frank, open countenance, his clear eyes 
which looked you full in the face, and the winning eloquence 
of his words. 

And Prince Levidoff, with his girlish face and flaxen hair, 
and yet with nerves of steel and an amount of energy that 
made you shudder : he was also a scholar who had listened 
to M. Th^denat at the CoHdge de France, and had shown — 
the Lieutenant said — an aptitude for philosophy, chemistry, 
and other sciences which had astonished the most learned 
professors. It was rumoured that he had, in his own 
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country, a palace and estates without end, all covered with 
villages. 

They were not the only ones who served the cause of the 
poor for nothing. There was also brave old Pontois — Simon 
looked for him ; ah, yes, he had been on duty ever since last 
night — ^the clockmaker of the Rue Saint Jacques, who was 
well oS, and not obliged to Uve by his business. He never 
opened his mouth, was ever ready when caUed on, and brave 
under fire. The thought of such devotion touched Simon's 
heart. 

But the sight of such unselfish behaviour confirmed his 
convictions; right must be on their side. And he shook 
with rage at the idea that the victory that might have been 
so easily won on the i8th of March had escaped them — ^there 
were too many bawlers and incapable idiots — and the choking 
circle was closing round Paris, and the Revolution was 
struggling alone, amidst the indifference of the country, 
against these accursed cannons. To think that this dismal 
morning might be the last that would see the red flag floating 
over the fort, and that they must soon abandon these gutted 
walls and crumbling works, whilst the casemates were still 
full of provisions, balls, and cartridges, and the stonework 
was almost intact ! 

The rattle of musketry still continued. Louis slept, 
breathing peacefully. Simon's pipe gave forth its last 
bitter whifEs. In a vague reverie he gazed under his heavy 
eyelids at the dim dawn, and at the Lieutenant and LevidoS 
walking to and fro amidst the black ruins. 

Pierre Dury, with the collar of his coat up, turned to his 
new friend a face pale with cold, in which the eyes shone 
good-humouredly and gay. A bullet whistled past them. 

' No, it is not personal fear which makes me think your 
opinions too dogmatic. I know what we risk — that little 
whistling sound reminds me of it only too well ! I know 
that, owing to the weakness of our leaders and our men, we 
shall be forced to abandon the fort. To-day we lose Issy, 
to-morrow Vanves, the day after, Paris. I know what blood- 
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shed will take place in our streets ! But that does not 
frighten me. I accept all the consequences calmly. I feel 
as much joy in this life of excitement as you do.' 

Levidoff shrugged his shoulders, and spoke gently in his 
monotonous, unaccentuated voice, and his face was expres- 
sionless. Although he looked younger than Dury, he spoke 
with an air of assurance and certitude. 

' Child !' he said. ' What is one, or a thousand, human 
lives ? Though we may be crushed, or buried, under one of 
the stones of the edifice we are trying to pull down, the earth- 
quake shock will have been given. The struggle may be 
long, but the old house will come down at last. For there 
is a supreme law from which neither men nor things can 
escape. It is life springing from deaths, humanity urging 
forward slowly to a more just and more fraternal ideal. 
The men of the past said ebb and flow, stagnation, nothing 
progresses, not even science. Selfish lies ! blasphemies I 
Time was when the slave was below the man. But the 
world has gone forward since the days of the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh, when, imder the overseer's whip, hundreds of 
human beasts drew huge blocks of granite and gigantic 
winged bulls. ... As democracy mounts higher, science 
is transformed and created. A greater number of persons 
attain intelligence and prosperity. Some day these privileges 
will be the lot of all. . . . There will be no more churches, 
no more Kings. Conscience will be freed from all restraint. 
The reign of law will succeed the reign of force. To attain 
this end, and attain it quickly, we must be bold. The more 
violent the action the better. The stronger the shock is the 
sooner shall we precipitate the downfall of these old forms of 
society, with their fearfully selfish manners and their super- 
aimuated laws.' 

There was a sound of heavy boots, and shouts of men. 
Simon was on his feet in an instant. The Lieutenant and 
Levidofi advanced to meet AnatoK who ran up crying : 

* Father, the Versailles troops are on us !' 
i^He explained breathlessly that he had been firing without 
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seeing what he was shooting at, but that as the light grew 
he had distinguished the red trousers of the soldiers advancing 
through the cemetery. In a few minutes more the garrison 
would be caught in a trap. 

The news flew round in a second, and woke up the sleepers. 
The officers emerged from the comers in which they had been 
taking refuge, but amongst all these three hundred men, 
worn out with fatigue and feverish with excitement, there 
was not one to take the lead. Some cried out * Treason ' ; 
others wanted to hold the fort. 
Simon turned to the soldiers. 

' Anybody can carry a sack of earth, I suppose ! Come ! 
lend a hand !' 

His example was quickly followed, but hardly had a sack 
been laid than a volley of bullets whizzed over the parapet. 
Simon and a few others dropped the sacks, picked up their 
guns, and held a short consultation as to what was to be 
done next, when someone ran up, and cried : 

' Quit the fort ! Order of Commander M6gy. The sailors 
are spiking the guns.' 
Louis exchanged a sad glance with his father, and said : 
' We have done all we could. We are no longer any good* 
We ought to think of the women, who have need of us.' 
Simon, grim and silent, nodded in assent. 
When the last defenders left the fort, they saw two boys 
quarrelling at the gate. There had been some talk of blowing 
up the fort, and the Simon family, anxious to make them- 
selves useful to the last minute, had helped to roll the powder- 
kegs, and bad placed one under the gateway. M6gy had 
disappeared, and the company dispersed, some fleeing to 
the gates of Paris, others joining the thinned battalions 
which still held out amongst the gardens of Issy. 

Old Simon and Louis had reached the church, when they 

noticed that Anatole was not with them. They had begun 

to turn back when they saw him in the distance, being 

brought along by Lieutenant Dury. Anatole was crying. 

' He wanted to stop,' said Dury, ' with his comrade, young 

15 
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Dufour, and set fire to the powder when the Versailles troops 
entered. They quarrelled as to who was to light the 
match. Dufour said, "You have relatives." I brought 
back this one, at all events. The other slipped through 
my fingers.' 

Without waiting to be thanked, the yoimg man turned 
round and returned to the fort, where Levidoff, still obstinate, 
was searching the cellars for the slow matches. 

That rainy, uncomfortable day was one of the saddest 
Poncet had ever known of all the miserable Sundays on 
which, by a singular coincidence, so many tragic events had 
taken place. 

Early in the morning he went to the Avenue de Wagram 
to learn what reply Thiers had made to the Freemasons, and 
heard, without surprise, of the rebuff they had received. The 
head of the Executive Government haughtily bowed them 
out after an interview of less than five nunutes. Firing 
began again at Neuilly that same evening. Poncet was 
heartsore, and wished he knew that Martial was in safety. 
He went on to Th6denat*s house, where he foimd his wife, 
and they all four had a melanchdy limch together, served 
by Marthe Villoir. 

The fat housekeeper silently placed on the table a dish of 
stewed veal, with a rich brown sauce, made according to 
one of her famous recipes. Her big, round, shining face 
glowed with quiet pride. All the time she was cooking food 
-r-which was plentiful enough at the markets, in spite of all 
the efforts of Versailles, a proof, as she said, of the mag- 
nanimity of the party of order, ' For the Prussians would 
never have let Paris be revictualled ' — old Mme. Villoir 
looked forward to the approaching triimiph. She looked 
on the army as a kind of policeman, who would give these 
rascals a good shaking. 

After lunch, Thddenat and Poncet went out, and strolled 
to the Louvre, where the * Alliance of the Departments ' was 
to proclaim its adherence to the Commune* A few drops of 
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rain were falling from a gray, dull sky. Vague rumours were 
afloat in the crowd that Issy had been abandoned. 

' It's the beginning of the end,' said Th6denat. ' Unless 
the municipal elections to-day show an overwhelming Re- 
publican majority, Paris is lost. Help must come from out- 
side, if it come at all. The devotion of these provincial 
representatives is very touching, but quite useless. To the 
Versailles party they only seem to be so many more lunatics 
in the cage.' 

Thddenat shook his head sadly, and watched the proces- 
aon which was now on its way to the Hdtel de Ville, escorted 
by National Guards, with red flags, who marched in front. 
Soon afterwards, the rain fell in a steady downpour, and 
Th6denat and Poncet took refuge in a caf6, which was full 
of customers. 

The windows and mirrors were dimmed with tobacco- 
smoke. Waiters passed balancing trays of beer-glasses on 
their finger-tips. Some of the people were talking politics, 
or discussing the latest decrees of the Commune, but most 
of them were joking, or thumbing greasy cards, or playing 
dominoes. 

The friends listened to some of the conversation. A tall, 
thin fellow, with a head like Don Quixote, was holding forth. 

' Citizen Jourde was quite right,' he said, * in claiming from 
the big railway companies the two millions they still owed to 
the State as arrears of taxes.' 

' The Commune is the State, then ?' protested a bald- 
headed man. ' It would be much better to revise all the pay- 
sheets. I know a Captain who has three men, and draws 
pay for thirty. There are lots of scandalous abuses ; some 
of the Guards sell their uniforms, which are public property.' 

' It would be better still,' replied Don Quixote, with a 
blow of his fist which made the saucers jump, ' to turn that 
dufEer De Beslay out of the Bank, and collar the money.' 

* Yes,' thought Poncet, ' that would be a real revolutionary 
bold stroke.' 

The smoke became thickeri the piles of saucers rose higheta 

15—2 
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the hum of conversation grew louder. From the street out- 
side came the nasal twang of the charity collectors, ' For the 
widows and orphans, if you please !' The talk was of nothing 
but Issy ; whole battalions marched to the Place de Gr^ve — 
as they had done at the news of the battle of Bourget during 
the siege — ^and loudly demanded explanations. Thddenat 
and Poncet followed them, to try and find Jacquenne, and 
entered the building. 

Cluseret had torn off like a whirlwind on hearing of the 
desperate condition of the fort, and met on the road the dis- 
banded garrison. He dashed into the village, and, with the 
renmants of Wetzel's battalions, drove back the Versailles 
sharpshooters, and even reached their trenches. His soft 
felt hat was to be seen everywhere, and he risked his life a 
hundred times. La Cecilia came up with reinforcements, and 
with them the delegate entered the abandoned fort, which 
Versailles might have captured if they had taken advantage 
of the lucky moment. Young Dufour was still waiting under 
the gateway, sitting on the barrel of powder with his matches 
in his pocket. 

The fort appeared to be empty, but a few brave fellows 
came out of the ruins. Levidofi and Dury showed their pale, 
resolute faces. Other reinforcements and fresh cannon, 
hastily sent from the Hdtel de Ville, graduaUy arrived, and 
reoccupied the crumbling bastions and the barricaded village 
now riddled with bullets. 

The danger was really averted when the storm of popular 
indignation was raging at the Hotel de Ville. Paris simmered 
like a boiling pot, and a surging crowd filled the rooms, 
corridors, and staircases. Poncet and Thddenat, ensconced 
in the comer of one of the rooms, were witnesses of some of 
the scenes of the drama. They saw the welcome Cluseret 
received when he came back with the news that Issy was 
regained, and they heard that Roussel had that afternoon 
accepted the appointment of leader of the forces. 

When they left, the quays and bridges had a deserted, 
dismal appearance. Here and tnere a street-lamp was lighted, 
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and gave forth a yellow glimmer. Through the damp air 
eame the sound of the cannonade from the south and west. 
The glare of a distant conflagration lighted up the western 
quarter of the sky. Anxious groups met at the street comers, 
and wondered where the fire was. The shells must have 
set fire to something. The Freemasons had removed all 
their banners from the fortifications. Fresh troops had been 
sent to occupy Issy. The sky grew more ruddy, and the 
cannon still thundered when the two friends separated, after 
shaking hands in silence. 



CHAPTER II 
A soul's trial 

Cydalise ambled gently along the grassy border of the road, 
and carried Du Breuil through the Bois des Fausses Reposes 
without his noticing that he had reached Ville d'Avray. His 
reflections kept time to the horse's trot, and he had no eyes 
for the opal and blue sky, or the hedgerows sparkling with 
dew. Detachments 6f soldiers saluted him as they passed, 
and the cannon growled in the distance, but neither aroused 
him from his reverie. . . . To-day, May 4, Jules Favre was 
to start for Frankfort, where Bismarck awaited him, to sign 
the terms of peace. This news, which he had learned from 
Grandpr6, plunged him again into that abyss from which he 
had been drawn some weeks ago by the firm and gentle hand 
of Anine towards the bright prospect of their future happiness. 

At the descent to a village Cydalise quickened her pace. 
The village was alive with soldiers. Masses of trees, over- 
topping long walls, stood out green against the blue mists of 
the dawn. Du Breuil remembered the spot — ^the church of 
Ville d'Avray, the park of Saint Cloud ! 

How far off it seemed — ^faf off in the future and in the 
past! His sad reflections led him back to former days 
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which, though barely ten months ago, seemed lost in a funereal 
night. To-day, May 4, 1871, Favre started for Frankfort to 
sign the shameful treaty.' . . • The recollection of a hot 
July day came back to mind, when from the little private 
railway-station in the park a train started towards the German 
frontier — a train in whose carriages, marked with a golden 
' N,' were the Emperor and his son, the hope of the country, 
the fortune of France. 

Du Breuil felt an irresistible desire to enter and see the 
ruins of the palace, which, he had heard, was still beautiful in 
its wrecked condition. At the top of a little hill was a closed 
door, guarded by a sentinel, who challenged him. The 
sentinel was an old soldierly-looking man, in the uniform of 
the African Chasseurs. Du Breuil recognised him by his 
gigantic stature, his enormous moustaches, gray beard, and 
the look of happy astonishment on his rough face, and, after 
a moment's hesitation, cried : 

' Saint Paul !' 

This unexpected meeting disconcerted him. Although he 
wore a diflEerent uniform, it was really the ex-Lancer of Mars- 
la-Tour and Ban-Saint-Martin, the humble friend who, when 
his Captain was dead, had transferred his faithful aJSecti^n to 
all that remained of his leader — ^the great dog, and the horses 
perishing of hunger. He still had the fierce, scowling face 
and dignified air which recalled all the best traits of tl^ 
old army. What surprising coincidence had brought to this 
strange place this living souvenir, this guardian of the 
past? 

Saint Paul brought his heels together, stood stiff, and 
saluted. But Du Breuil held out his hand. They exchanged 
some brief explanations. When the Guard was disbanded. 
Saint Paul had entered the African Chasseurs. He was on duty 
with a little post ; he had often thought about the Major. 
See the palace again ? Certainly it was possible. The 
Major knew the road. The veteran turned towards the 
avenue, and with a melancholy gleam in his eyes pointed in 
the direction of the ruins. They were both silent now. 
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feeling that they had so mnch to say that could not be ex- 
pressed in. brief, commonplace words. In spite of the barrier 
of the past, and the difEerences of caste and military rank, they 
both felt a restrained emotion of similar regrets and griefs. 
They smiled at each other with moist eyes, and then Du 
Breuil started off at a gallop. 

The trunks of broken trees and the furrows made by shells 
obstructed the road. The noise of the guns thundering from 
the Lanteme de DiogSne frightened the mare, and she started, 
stamped, and pulled at the reins. She dashed on, quicker 
and quicker, and soon reached the great avenue. Beyond 
the great basin, with its statues and canals, stood the west 
front of the palace, its windows gaping open without frames 
or glass, and the walls reddened by flame or blackened by 
smoke. 

Du Breuil turned to the left, and walked the horse along 
the side of the ruins. The iron bridge from the palace to the 
summer pavilion, where their Majesties used to lunch, lay 
broken on the ground, crumpled up like a leaf. He gazed 
eagerly into the interior of the palace, seeking amidst this 
mass of hanging planks, shattered ceilings, broken staircases, 
with their remains of cracked marbles and twisted bronzes, 
to discover the situation of the great saloons he had once 
seen all glittering with lights, and through which he had 
wandered. He thought of the hours he had passed there — 
of Champreux, Mme. d'Avilar, General JaiUant; of the 
Emperor sitting moody and careworn in the Vemet salon, and 
the Empress passing in triumph through the rooms — and the 
recoUection added a touch of personal grief to the sorrow for 
this vanished splendour. 

He dismounted in the great courtyard, and contemplated 
the ruins of the east side. He felt a kind of reverential 
emotion, as though he were in the presence of the corpse of a 
great man. But the clear, pale face of Anine — that face that 
was so dear to him — ^rose up before him. The present time, 
and the terrible struggle now being waged, would, ere long, be 
things of the past. He and Anine would live peacefully and 
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happily, and the mutual recollection of these tragic events 
would give fresh force to their affection. 

He rejoiced with all his soul that he had not to risk his life 
in the battle against Paris — that he had not to lead his men 
where they might meet or inflict an impious death. It was 
enough, and even too much, that he had contributed, in his 
inoffensive sphere of action, to the preparations for the 
struggle. How much he hoped that he might escape from 
this lust for slaughter, these daily burials, these convoys of 
prisoners, and all this odour of death which poisoned the 
spring air ! To feel again the beauties and joys of life, and 
be once more a man ! To breathe for a moment before again 
assuming the harness of war, in preparation for that other 
struggle, the great day of revenge which was slowly but surely 
coming. 

Springing again to the saddle, he shook off, in a quick gallop, 
the sad thoughts which oppressed him. He dismounted in 
front of the Minister's house, as he did every morning after 
his ride. 

A man, who was accompanied by a big, showily-dressed 
youth, quickly got rid of his companion, and advanced 
towards Du Breuil. He recognised Martial Poncet, to whom 
he had done a service a week or so ago. The sculptor had 
been arrested by the outposts near GenneviDiers, and was 
suspected on account of the pass signed by Th6rould, which, 
unfortunately, he had kept. He had asked for the Major, 
and Du Breuil, both on account of the admiration he felt for 
Martial's talent and because of family connections, had 
procured his release and guaranteed his loyalty. 

' I did not sufficiently thank you the other day,* said 
Martial. 

Du Breuil protested, and asked after the chemist ; he had 
not seen M. Poncet since the second meeting of the Assembly, 
when Jules Favre made his great speech. Had Martial 
heard from him ? 

' Letters often miscarry in spite of the post-office,' he replied, 
' and I do not know whether mine Fortunately, I have 
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just heard of the arrival of three delegates from the League, 
to which my father belongs.' 

He did not like to name it, fearing that the word * Republi- 
can ' might not meet with favour — it had a bad sound at 
Versailles. 

' They came to ask for an armistice of twenty days. I know 
one of them. Father will learn that, thanks to you, I did not 
avoid Scylla to fall into Charybdis/ 

Du Breuil laughed, and left him. Martial congratulated 
himself that his last phrase had not shocked the officer. 
People were so susceptible here. More than once he had 
noticed persons eyeing him askance for the most innocent 
remarks. He must keep a guard on his tongue, and had 
already begun insensibly to do so. Although he did not 
notice it, the social atmosphere of the place was affecting. He 
did not regret Paris, however, for if the Versailles papers were 
to be believed the Committee of Public Safety was committing 
all kinds of excesses. 

He was walking away, when his late companion pursued 
him. Blacourt — for it was he — cried : 

' Wait a moment, Monsieur Poncet ! It gives me such 
pleasure to be with you.* 

Thanks to Louchard, he had escaped from Paris, and he 
began to relate to Martial, for the third time, the incidents of 
his serio-comic adventures. He stuck to Martial, and wanted 
to tell him all about his love-affair with the Italian girl, and 
felt hopelessly abandoned when the sculptor shook him off. 
He wanted to accompany him as far as the gates of the 
palace, where Martial had been invited to lunch by one of 
the deputies of the Left, a friend of Poncet's. Chevet had 
established a restaurant in the south wing, and supplied the 
representatives with exceUent repasts at a very moderate 
price. 

Du Breuil, his day's work being finished, hastily changed 
his uniform, and left the little room, to which, in spite of the 
bustle and confusion of the over-filled hotel, he had now 
become accustomed. The horrible red eiderdown under a 
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cheap lace counterpane, and the dirty, flowered wall-paper 
no longer affected him as they would in the days when he was 
used to luxury and refinement. He hastened to the Rue 
d'Anjou. where Mme. de Grandpr6 had asked him to dine 
three times a week. Bersheim being absent, he could see 
Anine as often as he liked. 

She was fortunately alone in the drawing-room. She 
rose at once, their hands met, and they gazed at each other 
with delight, transported by the great flood of their mutual 
love to a perpetual renewing of their being, a fresh delight of 
discovery and oblivion. Their lightest words seemed to have 
a mysterious prolonged harmony, their more serious phrases 
a sweet sadness. He asked if she had received a letter from 
her father. She took from a blotting-K:ase a letter bearing 
the postmark of Metz and a German stamp, and handed it 
to him without a word. 

Whilst he read she gazed at him with the concentrated 
ardour of a woman who loves, and who allows her love to be 
divined though she dare not avow it. She looked prettier 
than ever, her beautiful eyes set off by a complexion trans- 
lucent as a rose-pink lamp-shade with a light behind it. Du 
Breuil refolded the letter. 

' Father is very unhappy,' said Anine. 

Her father had returned to the family mansion but a week 
before, and had found there Mme. Bersheim, looking thin and 
changed, and Grandmamma Sophia immovable. He had but 
one desire, and that was to leave again these scenes which 
revived the bitterness of his grief. He could not breathe 
there ! The formalities required for his business affairs were 
odious to him. If he passed the Place Fabert, opposite the 
statue, a Bavarian sentinel mechanically paced to and fro 
in front of the ' Commandatur's * door ; and everywhere the 
pavements were filled by arrogant victors, and the houses 
covered with posters in German. If he raised his eyes, he 
turned sick at heart, for from the high tower of the cathedral 
floated, instead of the tricolour, the enemy's flag, which, 
indeed, was to be seen everywhere. 
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The silence of the deserted old streets, the stir and bustle 
on the Esplanade, where military bands played every night 
behind the statue of Ney, pained him, as also, indeed, did his 
own home, the inhabitants of which seemed altered, where 
his wife wandered about helplessly, and only his grandmother, 
everlastingly fixed in her chair, took matters with the calm 
serenity of very old people, who know nothing of what is 
going on, and so are never excited. Sometimes, when the 
sound of the drums and fifes reached his ears, he half longed 
to hear again the sound of the guns rolling their deadly 
thunder between Paris and Versailles. It vexed him to be at 
Metz, partly on account of all he saw and heard, and partly 
because he could learn next to nothing concerning the events 
that were passing in France. 

Anine and Du Breuil felt sorry for him, and drew a mental 
picture of the house where they had become acquainted — 
the dining-room with its black shining furniture and raftered 
ceiling, the pewter dishes on the dresser, and the big clock in 
its carved case. What pleasant hours it had sounded for 
them, despite the motto on its face : VidneratU omnes^ 
uUitna necatl All that was in a past which, though doleful, 
was dear to them ; but they often thought of it, smiling, as at 
this moment, at the happy future which awaited them. 

The entrance of old Mme. de Grandpr6 aroused them from 
their reverie. The dowager, who was dressed in puce- 
colotired silk, extended her thin, dry, neatly-mittened hand, 
and with all the grace of an old lady who was once a reigning 
beauty accepted the homage of Du Breuil, who kissed the 
tips of her fingers. She looked at the young lovers with a 
pleasant smile in her glassy eyes, and said : 

' Please excuse me, for I have to write to my old friend the 
Marquise d'Espoissac at Marmande. This rioting has quite 
upset her, so I have undertaken the tmpleasant task of reading 
all the disgraceful events recorded in the newspapers. I am 
teUing her to-day about the arrest of old General de Martim- 
prey, the Governor of the Invalides, the preparations for 
pulling down the Venddme Column, and the pretended dis- 
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covery of human remains at the Church of Saint-Laurent. 
You know — twenty cubic yards of human bones— the skeleton 
of a woman with abundant golden hair — the photographs of 
which have been taken in the vaults, by electric light, by 
M. Carjat !' 

She shook her head with an air of ironical disgust. She 
did not know which pained her the more — the horrible profana- 
tion, or the foolish credulity of the mob. 

' Poor Marquise !' she sighed; 'when she learns that the 
violation and pillage of the churches still goes on; that at 
Saint Ambroise, Saint Nicolas-des-Champs, and Saint 
Christophers clubs have been established, and God knoMrs 
what blasphemies and insanities have been committed; 
that the Divine service is burlesqued, and all sorts of 
merriment goes on, she will think that the end of the world 
is coming/ 

Mme. de Grandpr6 omitted to say, and perhaps did not 
know, that many of the principal churches were stiD intact, 
and though the worshippers were not numerous, the priests 
performed their duties without being molested. At Saint 
Gervais, which Rigault had ordered to be searched, Clemence, 
the member of the Commune in charge of the district, arrived 
in haste, turned out the Commissary of Police, and told him 
that he was dishonouring the cause of the people. 

Anine and Du Breuil let the old lady talk, and exchanged 
a look which said — ^yes, it was all very sad, but it would pass 
away. They alone would not change ; they would always 
love each other. In the fulness of their love and confidence 
they were lifted above and beyond all mundane cares and 
misfortunes. 

At nightfall on the following day Catisse, holding by the 
hand one of his five little girls whom he had fetched from 
school, pushed open the gate of Poncet's little garden. The 
hinges creaked, and the bell rang. A window opened on the 
first floor, and Mme. Poncet's good honest face, surmounted 
by a ruched cap, appeared. 
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' Is that you. Monsieur Catisse ? I thought it was Poncet. 
Your little girl is quite well.' 

Some days before she had insisted on bringing home and 
taking care of the youngest girl, who was wasted with 
anaemia, and ceaselessly coughing. She would be better cared 
for than at home, where the house was nearly always empty. 
The only person to look after her there was a poor old woman, 
a neighbour. The little white bed which Martial had used 
when * he was no bigger than that ' had been brought down 
out of the attics and placed in the sculptor's room, and 
Mme. Poncet could thus gratify her maternal instinct and 
cosset up this child, and continually invite the four others 
to come round to meals. Assured of her son's safety by the 
good news which had come from Versailles, and which had 
been at once communicated to her by an old friend, one of 
the delegates of the League, she could spare the time to look 
after the bodies and minds of these little ones. 

But she did not neglect her other occupations, and 
attended as usual to the ambulance, and, during her absence, 
confided Lili Catisse to Melanie, who sat in the room scouring 
a copper kettle, and singing some of the old songs of her 
native village to amuse the child. 

' Can I come up ?' asked Catisse. 

But the Auvergnat servant had already opened the door, 
and whispered as he passed her at the foot of the stairs : 

' She has done nothing but laugh aU to-day.' 

Preceded by the eldest girl, who trotted up lightly to meet 
Mme. Poncet, Catisse slowly mounted the stairs, leaning on 
the banisters. His worn clothes and rusty great-coat, darned 
at the elbows, betokened decent poverty. The fatigue of 
the last few days weighed heavily on him. His beard was 
longer, and the wrinkles on his pale face were signs of over- 
work, for he was ordered hither and 'thither, set to do a 
hundred tasks, suspected of too much moderation perhaps, 
but useful aU the same. Paris, in his eyes, did not extend 
beyond Montmartre ; the Conmiune was his own quarter. 
Politics, so far as he was concerned, consisted in feeding his 
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own district and helping the poor. How would it all end ? 
The matter concerned him but vaguely, though he felt some 
apprehension. But daily cares, and the need of earning a 
living, overcame that, and he had little time to think about 
it. To do his work was the chief thing. ' Where the goat is 
tethered there must it browse.' 

Whilst the two sisters were chattering in the little room, 
where photographs of Martial at different periods of his life 
covered every wall, Catisse asked after Poncet. What news 
was there ? Would not Versailles grant the armistice ? 

Mme. Poncet went on sorting her linen cupboard whilst 
she told him aU she knew. The delegates had been shown 
out by M. Thiers; a truce of twenty days, or any other 
period, was impossible — the armistice of Neuilly had already 
deranged his plans. The Assembly on the one hand, and 
Prussia on the other, were urging him to finish with the 
Commune. 

' A likely thing,' she exclaimed, ' when by his arri^ance he 
has so exasperated his adversaries that they will' not hear 
of terms ! For ' — she lowered her voice — ' nothing is to be 
hoped for from the Commune. If they were the victors they 
could not be more intractable — ^you can have no idea of their 
pride and obstinacy. And they don't know what they want. 
The majority of them are capable of anything except giving 
in, and the others are incapable of anything except groaning. 
Their good intentions are ineffective. Many of them foresee 
the end plainly — ^Vermorel, for instance. It appears that 
Ranc, when he handed in his resignation on the fifth of May, 
said to him : " Don't stay with these fellows — the game is 
lost." He replied, shaking his hand : " I know that, but I 
shall stay all the same. I have been too much calumniated 
as it is." ' 

Catisse listened to her words of good sense, which reminded 
him of her husband, and smiled with a tired air, more at the 
echo of his children's voices than at what she said. He 
trembled when she continued, in order to tease him : 

' I thought of you when I heard of the late resolve of th^ 
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Freemasons. I said to mjrself : "Monsieur Catisse will be 
obliged to don the uniform, and get himself enrolled in a 
marching company." ' 

He blushed and seemed confused — he did not like allusions 
to the subject. No, he would not take arms like those old 
fools. He had enough to do to gain his living at the Mairie. 
M. Martial had done well to leave. They were going to 
create subconmiittees to take a census of the population, 
distribute cards of identity, and prosecute the backsliders. 
All the horses and the deserted apartments would be 
registered and employed. 

Mme. Poncet rejoiced with all her heart that Martial 
was safely out of it. She shook hands with Catisse. 

' Ah, my friend, if you only knew how deeply it vexes me 
to think that there are so many decent people left, and yet 
all our efforts do not weigh an ounce. I signed the petition 
for the truce, but I had no hope it would be granted. Are you 
going ? Won't you wait and see Poncet ? He has gone to 
the H6tel de Ville, and also to a grand meeting of the League.' 

They re-entered the sick-room, where the servant had 
lighted the lamp. The two little wizened faces were bent 
over a picture-book, laid open on the knees of the elder, and 
their shriU laughter rang through the room. Catisse put 
Zezte's tarpaulin hat on her head, and then they both kissed 
Lili and left. 

The evening passed, and the chemist did not return. The 
child had her supper, and then lay down, and was soon fast 
asleep. Mme. Poncet, left alone, as she often was for hours 
and hours, sat by the bedside and knitted. The thick woollen 
stocking grew longer, and the needles clicked indefatigably 
in her bony fingers. It was nearly midnight when the bell 
rang again. Poncet I She recognised his step on the gravel- 
The key turned in the lock. She held up the lamp, and went 
to meet her husband. He slowly hung up his old tail hat 
in the hall. 

' Well ?' she said. 
. ' After the meeting I dined at Laveur's with Ja cq uenn e , 
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and then took him back to the Hotel de Ville for the night 
sitting/ 

He went on with a discontented ain 

' Things are not going on at all right. They are quite as 
obstinate here as over there — ^if not worse. Thiers did at 
least receive our three delegates. Those we sent to the 
Commune to make known the reply received from Versailles 
could not obtain an audience. Some of the members say the 
most idiotic things. One of them was asked : " But, sup- 
posing you win, what about the Prussians ? What would you 
do with them ?" and he replied : *' We don't know ; we must 
go straight on, and that's all." That is the reasoning of 
madness or despair. 

' Only fancy,' he went on, ' Jacquenne told me this, whilst 
we were eating an omelette at Laveur's — ^Paris very nearly 
got hold of a capital hostage yesterday. Jules Favre was 
going to sign the treaty of peace. He had refused the escort 
of Uhlans that had been offered him, and on leaving St. Denis 
he stopped the carriage to ask the road to Pantin, where he 
was to meet Pouyer-Quertier and take the train for Frank- 
fort. He was recognised, and asked for his papers. The 
carriage tore off, but at Pantin there was a noisy crowd, 
which the German soldiers had great difficulty in keeping 
back. A little more, and he would have been carried off. 
What a scare he must have had ! And what a prize he would 
have been ! Jacquenne cannot console himself. Versailles 
would have been done for, and have shown more anxiety than 
it did about the Archbishop and Bonjean.' 

' Is there any news about Abb6 Lagarde ?* Mme. Poncet 
inquired. 

' No. Or, rather, I should say, yes. He is still at Versailles. 
Monseigneur Darboy wrote a final letter to him on April 28, 
ordering him to come back. But the Grand Vicar turned a 
deaf ear to the appeal, although he had given his word of 
honour. He has had, for more than a week, the letter in 
which Thiers declares that he has no authority or power to 
make the proposed exchange. But as this letter is sealed. 
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and he handed in Darboy's open, he has taken advantage of 
that as a pretext for not bringing it back. Admire the fine 
distinction ! They will not send a reply by anybody but 
Lagarde, and he won't bring it. What a farce it would be if 
cowardice and inhumanity were not at the bottom of it ! 
And it seems that Rigault has promised Flotte to give up, 
in exchange for Blanqui, not only the five principal hostages, 
but all of them — all, you understand. So one of the strongest 
objections that exists at Versailles against the status quo would 
fall to the ground.' 

He walked to and fro by the side of the bed in which Mme. 
Poncet was already lying, but he was too excited to sleep. 

' Another hope vanished. This truce for twenty days 
might have abated the fury of Versailles, and given the new 
municipal councils of the provinces time to declare their 
desire for peace. For — ^there can be no doubt about it — 
this victory of republican principles from north to south is a 
manifestation of all France against the rage of the extreme 
parties and the prolongation of a civil war.' 

He stopped for a minute, then went on : 

' Fresh adhesions to the League are coming in every day. 
But the worst of it is we no longer agree amongst ourselves. 
The most advanced of us — ^naturally, the most obscure- 
grumble about negotiations being carried on with Versailles^ 
and declare that we ought to follow the Freemasons, throw in 
our lot with the G)mmune, and fight for it. We only agreed 
on one point — ^that steps ought to be taken to obtain an 
armistice for the villages round the forts on the south. 
They have suffered more than Neuilly from the bombard- 
ment. Ah, my dear, I am afraid that all this will end very 
badly.' 

Mme. Poncet, lying with her eyes open, seemed to con- 
template the dark future with brave resignation. The light 
grew dim, and the wick charred. Poncet, carried away by 
his subject, still talked, and gave a rough sketch of the con- 
fusion that reigned. The Commune was at bay, and showing 
its teeth. 

16 
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* Ah !' mnrmnred Poncet, now aroused from his reflections, 
and looking affectionately at his wife, who by this time had 
fallen asleep, ' that will not save the Commune. It might as 
well commit suicide.' 

The flame of the lamp flickered brightly once or twice, and 
then died out, leaving the room in darkness, except a bar of 
light which came under the door of what used to be Martial's 
room. It reminded Poncet of little Lili, and he turned the 
lock gently. The child was asleep, her sunken chest rising 
and falling to her uneven breathing. One arm was out of 
bed, and moved convulsively as though to keep off a night- 
mare. Poncet bent over the pinched, pale face, and replaced 
the coverings. He looked at her with an air of pensive pity, 
and, by a natural train of thought, he remembered Catisse 
and others who served the Commune in some humble capacity, 
and there came to his mind a remark made by Rossel one day 
when he saw a number of weak, sickly men of the National 
Guard, looking still worse in their uniform. ' Such men do 
right to fight. They are fighting for a cause — ^that their 
children may be less sickly, less scrofulous, less vicious than 
themselves.' 

A gust of wind blew back the shutters, which had not been 
properly fastened. Poncet approached the window and 
gazed at the sleeping city. A few lights glinmiered in the 
houses, marking either an anxious watcher, a jovial party, or 
a deathbed. In the distance the cannon still boomed, and 
he thought of the army advancing slowly but inexorably. 

Paris slept badly, and, like the sick child in the adjoining 
room, strove in its slumber to keep off some hideous night- 
mare. 
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CHAPTER III 

TWO WOMEN 

Three days later, at the close of a beautiful spring afternoon, 
Anine and her friend, Claire de Grandpr^, were sitting in the 
park of Versailles, at the entrance to the south avenue. They 
had turned towards the palace, and were evidently watching 
for someone ; and their ungloved hands rested on the old 
moss-eaten, sun-baked stone seat. 

They liked this quiet spot in the silent and deserted gardens, 
far from the turmoil of Versailles, and quite secluded, for 
very few pedestrians ever strolled beyond the fountain of 
Latona. Many a time had Anine, in company with her 
friend, mused on their hopes and memories in these shady 
avenues. Here and there a German name scrawled or cut 
on the pedestal of a statue, or some remark in bad French on 
the fallen grandeur of Louis XIV., betokened the late presence 
of the victors. 

Versailles and St. Germain both displayed unusual anima- 
tion, and there was a continual string of carriages and foot- 
passengers between the two towns, Versailles going over to 
see the rich citizens who had taken refuge, or to look at the 
besieged city through telescopes and race-glasses, and Saint- 
Germain coming to Versailles for the latest news. There were 
few women, except the wives of officials who had posts in 
the country, and very few troops, the army having been 
drawn nearer the walls of Paris. On the other hand, there 
were plenty of men — contractors, idlers, or office-seekers, 
and a good many fine shops, resembling those of the Boule- 
vards, had been opened. In some of the avenues little 
wooden huts had been erected, and various goods were sold 
as at a fair. Everywhere there was an air of light-hearted 
indifference which quite astonished Anine. 

She could not help reflecting on all the misery that was 
going on around her. The town was full of prisoners, and 

X6— a 
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in the palace stables and the cellars of the Palais de Justice 
there were scores awaiting examination and sentence. 

Anine never passed by the Orangery now on her way to 
the park. She avoided the heart-breaking spectacle of 
mothers, wives, and daughters seeking their sons, husbands, 
or fathers amongst the ill-clad, haggard men who were shut 
up like wild beasts behind a wooden hoarding. Most fre- 
quently the unhappy women went away without having 
found him whom they sought, and wandered away to some 
other gate, and peered with anxious faces through the grating. 
Sometimes cries, sobs, or curses told of a relative recognised, 
and the sorrow of a renewed separation. Anine, though she 
felt herself powerless, had vainly tried to assuage some of 
these undeserved sufferings. Claire de Grandpr^ helped a 
little in the good that Anine tried to do, but she took no 
interest in individual cases, and did no more than a proper 
regard for religious and social duties compelled her to do. 

Du Breuil, who, unlike many of his comrades, had given 
up his former luxurious habits, and no longer bought valu- 
able horses, or spent his time at the club, found time, in spite 
of the hard work he imposed upon himself, to help his sweet- 
heart in her kind actions. On more than one occasion he 
had done more than merely open his purse, and had even 
procured the release of two or three prisoners who were 
innocent of any complicity in the Commune. Anine was 
grateful to him for these kindnesses, which he had performed 
partly because he loved her, which makes any task seem 
easy, but also because he had a good heart and a kind dis- 
position. 

She rejoiced to think that her father would have done the 
same, and she loved and admired both men, though with 
different feelings. 

* Look !' said Claire de Grandpr6. 

Anine blushed, and her heart beat violently. An oflScer 
in a black dolman was advancing rapidly along the avenue. 
It was Du Breuil. He looked chagrined ; there was a furrow 
on his brow, and his face was pale. Both girls guessed at 
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once that some trouble oppressed him. But^ on seeing 
them approach, the Major, by a strong effort, composed his 
features, and tried to put on a pleasant smile, though he was 
evidently ill at ease. 

' Is there bad news ?' was Anine's first inquiry. 

He tried to he. 

' Nothing serious, I can assure you.' 

Claire de Grandpr6 had discreetly walked on^ so as to leave 
the lovers together. 

' What is the matter ?' asked Anine anxiously. 

Du Breuil was only too wilUng to confide in her, and receive 
the sympathy of the woman he esteemed and loved. 

' General Chenot, who has been appointed to command a 
division of Cissey's corps, has asked the Minister to make me 
his chief staff officer. He has sent me a note to inform me 
of this, and asking me to meet him this evening.* 

Anine, overcome by the news, walked along in silence, 
mechanically. She felt the frail edifice of their happiness 
was falling to the ground. Pierre would have to leave and 
take part in a war which was every day becoming more 
terrible. As a soldier's wife, she could have borne his absence 
perhaps with resignation if he had been called to fight against 
a foreign foe ; but she was only his fiancee at present, and 
felt more keenly the blow which had so suddenly put an end 
to the half respite they were enjoying after so many troubles 
and misfortimes. 

And when she ceased to think of herself, she but felt the 
more bitterly the sorrows of her lover, whose doubts and 
anxieties she fully shared. She hated with all her soul this 
civil war in which Pierre might be called upon to risk his life, 
and in which he must inevitably take some part. She saw 
how greatly he suffered. 

* What ought I to do ?' asked Du Breuil. 

* What can you do ?' 

She hesitated to express her real wish — ^that he should 
refuse. She felt that she was not as capable as he was of 
judging between sentiment and professional anibition. 
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' Colonel Laune told me the matter was as good as settled, 
and the Minister would sign my papers to-morrow morning. 
Francastel has already congratulated me. To them it 
means an mihoped-for chance of gaining my fifth stripe — 
that I shall be a Lieutenant-Colonel before I am thirty-six.' 

There was a tinge of irony in his voice. Such an oppor- 
tunity might once have flattered his self-esteem, for he was 
ambitious — ^in the best sense of the word — ^but now it made 
him unutterably miserable. Advancement was good — but 
to ' advance ' across the ruins of Paris, slaughtering French- 
men ! The prospect of a gold stripe for performing such 
work disgusted instead of pleased him. Fortimately, he 
was not bound to accept rank or Cross at such a price ! 

' Can General Chenot find any other aide-de-camp ? Are 
you afraid he will be offended if you refuse ?* 

He shrugged his shoulders to signify that he cared very 
little. 

' Chenot might be annoyed, but that is not the question. 
I met D'Avol as I was coming here. I told him, and he can- 
not understand why I should hesitate.' 

Anine made an impatient movement. Why should Jacques 
interfere ? She felt angry with her cousin, disliked his harsh 
mysticism and scornful arrogance, and feared his obstinate 
opinions might influence her lover. She was sorry for 
D'Avol's misfortunes, but she could not share his views. 
There was a look of grief, mingled with astonishment, in 
her eyes when Du Breuil continued : 

' Jacques was indignant at hearing my scruples. His only 
reply was : ''What ! would you shirk your duty as a soldier ?" 
and when we parted he shook hands quite coldly. Oh, he 
was right in some respects, for he argues that we are in face 
of the enemy, that the lower classes are chafiing us and the 
upper classes impatient to see the end, and that even if the 
Conunime began in a sudden outburst of patriotism, and had 
some show of right and justice on its side, its continued 
existence imder the scornful gaze of a foreign foe is enough 
to condenm it/ 
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They had turned into the AU^e d'Automne, and in front 
of them was the fountain of Bacchus, the half-dried basin 
filled with rotten dead leaves. They stopped, and looked 
round for Claire de Grandpr^. She was sitting on a stone 
bench at the foot of one of the statues. 

' Won't you come any further ?' asked Anine. 

' No, I'm tired. You go on, and you will find me here 
when you come back.' 

They thanked her with a smile, and walked along the glade 
of elms, amid the golden sunbeams that filtered through the 
emerald-green leaves. 

' Grandpr^ read to me yesterday,' continued Du Breuil, 
* the manifesto in which Thiers announces to the Parisians 
that the interior of the city will soon be bombarded, and 
requests them — as they are the large majority — to throw ofi 
the yoke of a few fanatics, and open the gates. A few more 
cannon-balls, and the army will enter — ^that's certain. May 
Thiers' promise — peace and the re-establishment of order — 
soon be realized. All hope of negotiations is mere nonsense. 
The steps taken by dear old M. Poncet's League will 
come to nothing. There is no means even of obtaining 
an armistice for the villages to the south of the city — 
Montrouge and Vanves — though they have been sadly 
knocked about, and as to the Congress at Bordeaux, that 
is forbidden.' 

They turned back in silence, oppressed hy a mental torpor. 
The consideration of the problem raised, and the reflection 
that they had almost solved it, yet did not dare to confess 
as much, checked the words which would have risen to 
their lips. 

Their feelings lay hidden in their hearts, and they did not 
dare to regard the future with the same confidence as formerly. 
The unknown fate of the future raised a shadowy wall before 
them. 

Claire de Grandpr6 came to meet them, and condoled with 
them in a friendly way, but she brought with her an atmo- 
sphere of the social proprieties and the tyranny of the world. 
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They spoke only in conunonplace phrases, and kept their 
thoughts to themselves. 

• Wednesday, the tenth of May/ sighed Rose, counting on 
her fingers. ' Sunday, Monday, Tuesday — ^four days since he 
left.' 

The copper lamp, hanging from the low ceiling, shed its 
familiar light round Simon's stall. Rose and Th^rfese were 
conversing in front of the bench, on which the tools were 
carefully arranged as they were on Sundays or holidays. 
The room was clean and empty, the lasts were placed in 
rows on black boards, the hides hung on the walls. The 
fire was out. Everything betokened neatness, emptiness, 
and want. Now and then the sound of a cough, and the 
creaking of a bed imder the weight of a person turning, 
came from the back shop. 

• * Father is dreaming,' murmured Th^rSse. ' He is a little 
better.' 

The severe fever which had struck down her husband after 
his return from Issy had begun to diminish. He was no 
longer a young man, and therefore unable to stand fatigue. 
He was not forced to do any fighting, but his wife was far 
from blaming him for volunteering on active service, and, 
indeed, rather admired him for it, though she was anxious he 
should be restored to health before he went out again. She 
was obliged to get quite cross when Simon, though still 
shivering with fever, tried to get up on Sunday morning to 
answer the roll-call and go off with Louis. 

' As though it were not somebody else's turn to go and 
help the comrades at Vanves,' she said. 

But there were only a few good fighting battalions, and 
they were always, imder some pretext or other, sent to the 
front. He was entitled to a little rest after Issy. Louis 
was strong, and he would come back, though it must have 
been a heart-blow to Rose to let him go. But they loved 
each other, and there is a little god who watches over lovers'. 

There was little money coming in—hardly enough to buy 
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fdod. Medicine had to be procured, and a few pence found 
still for the collections on behalf of the wounded ; so it was 
not possible to make both ends meet. Fortunately, M. Th^- 
denat and his wife did not forget them. Even yesterday. 
La Villoir — ^not a bad sort of a woman, in spite of her ideas 
and the conceited opinion she had of her sneak of a hus- 
band — ^had brought them a quarter of a ham, sent by Mme. 
Th^denat. 

She and Rose, kept at home by their household duties, 
knew next to nothing of the great events which were shaking 
Paris and all France. They only heard, now and again, 
vague and intermittent rumours, and did not suspect that 
outside their own little quarter, bounded by the Pantheon, 
Saint Sulpice, the Seine, and the Luxembourg, Paris pre- 
sented half a score of different aspects — the faubourgs excited 
and talkative ; the boulevards still animated, but peopled 
with a fresh population, and the caf6s teeming with uniforms, 
women, and adventurers ;, and the rich quarters almost 
deserted, the streets as empty as they are in the sumimer 
holidays, the shutters closed, and strips of paper gummed 
across the window-panes to prevent the gls^ss being broken 
by the booming of the cannon. 

They did not know either that the Versailles army was 
steadily advancing to shatter the weak power of the Com- 
mime, which they and thousands of others trusted in so con- 
fidently. 

They did not know — strange as it may seem — ^that Issy 
had been definitely abandoned. On the evening of the 8th, 
the last defenders of the fort, with the engineer Rist and 
Major Jullien, had quitted the ruins. There was not a 
comer that had not been riddled by shells. 

They knew nothing of the tragicomedy at the H6tel de 
Ville, and the hopeless confusion and discord which existed 
between the leaders of the Commune. 

' Did you hear anything ?' asked Th^rdse. 

Rose looked up, and the yellow light of the lamp gleamed 
on her charming face and feverishly bright eyes. She had 
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changed astonishingly during the last few weeks, like a young 
plant which had drooped during the hard winter and the 
rigours of the siege, and was now flourishing under the warm 
spring sun. Her supple figure had grown more rounded, and 
when she looked in the glass of a morning she felt astonished 
at the transformation that had taken place. When she 
thought of Louis, she was proud, but also troubled, to see 
herself so pretty. He looked at her in a different way now, 
she thought, and her innocence was alarmed, for she felt that 
she had given him her soul, and would give her body, too, if 
he wished. 

She paused, with her needle in the air, and listened. 

' I thought father moved.' 

A hoarse sigh from behind the partition made Th6r^ 
spring hastily to her feet. 

' Are you feeling worse ?' she asked, as she leaned over the 
bed where Simon lay tossing his fever-stricken body beneath 
the tumbled bedclothes. 

It was usually the worst time of the day with him. He 
shook his head, and tried to sit up in bed. Yes, yes, he was 
better, and soon would be able to get up and go out fighting 
again. One idea consoled him in his enforced inactivity, and 
that was that Louis and Anatole had gone off again to do 
their duty. They were taking his place, at all events. There 
were not enough good soldiers for the right cause. He often 
uttered the names of Dury and Levidoff in his troubled 
dreams. He took a deep draught of tisane, and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. Th6r6se smoothed his 
pillow, and made him lie down again. He should try to 
sleep ! But he went on with his usual complainings about 
the Commune being badly served and badly defended. It 
made him sick to see such a lot of idlers and good-for-nothings, 
idiots and down-trodden, for whom he was risking his life, 
and who ought to take up their muskets and march out like 
one man. But they stuck to their clubs and wine-shops. 

He spoke about the loafers and drunkards, who cared for 
nothing but getting thirty sous a day without the trouble 
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of working ; the serfs who were ready to don their chains 
again ; and the prudent people, who kept a sharp look-out, 
and were ready to bolt at the first alarm. Never again 
would there be such an opportunity. Never would they 
find such a chance of wringing from society the benefits it 
selfishly withheld. 

Th^rdse tried to calm him. He grasped the hand of the 
faithful companion who had shared by his side so many evil 
daj^, and the touch thrilled him with pleasure and pride. 
Of course, it pained her to know that her husband, and those 
fine fellows she looked upon as her sons, were in danger ; but 
she was brave and resigned, and sustained her grief with 
courage and devotion. He said, in a gentler voice : 

* You are a good woman !' 

In that simple phrase he embodied the gratitude of a life- 
time, the indissoluble ties of joys and sufferings which united 
their lives. 

Th^rdse shared his ideas, and was a great comfort to him, 
but in many an attic or poor lodging there were women of 
quite as heroic heart. There was much truth in the remark 
made by one of the Federals to a bourgeois soldier : ' You 
cannot stand up against us, for your women are weeping, and 
ours never cry.' Many women went to the trenches to take 
their men a basin of soup and a change of linen. 

Th6r6se gently closed the latch — ^for Simon had dozed off 
again — and reseated herself close to the lamp. The handle 
of the street-door was turned softly, and a haggard face with 
dishevelled hair appeared in the opening. The women were 
about to utter a cry, but Anatole put his finger to his lips, 
and made a sign that he would wait outside. The same 
thought occurred to both women — ^Louis ! Rose, almost beside 
herself, slipped out quickly, and asked in a trembling voice : 

' What is the matter ?' 

* Nothing serious,' replied Anatole — ' only I didn't want 
to disturb father, because of his fever. The '* liners " at- 
tacked Vanves last night, and Louis got a ball which grazed 
his breast. Don't worry yourself, little sister — ^he's more 
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frightened than hurt. But he was afraid you might hear 
some false report, and think all sorts of things. That black- 
guard, Rougeard, spotted us this morning, and as he hates 
us, he was quite capable of coming here and giving you a 
scare. He's up to any mischief. So, as Versailles seemed 
inclined to give us a bit of a rest to-day, I took to my heels, 
and here I am !' 

Both women were so agitated, and plied him with so many 
questions, that Anatole burst out laughing. 

* What a couple of milksops you are ! It's only a graze, 
I tell you ! A little scratch from here to here V He put 
his hands on his chest. * A drop of arnica and a bandage, 
and it will be all right in a couple of. days. So don't cry» 
Rose.' 

Only half assured, she sobbed, and gazed at Anatole 
absently. Th^r^se looked at him also, but only to remark 
his tattered blouse and his torn trousers. His hands were 
black with sweat and gunpowder, and his face haggard. 

* You bet I've come pretty sharp- How's dad ? Give him 
a kiss from me. I've done my errand, and must get back. 
Good-bye, all of you !' 

Rose thought that his high spirits were only a pretence, and 
that he had not told her all. 

' Wait a minute,' she said. * I am going with you.' 

And, in spite of Th^rfese's protests and Anatole's assurances, 
she put on a shawl, and took from a hiding-place all her 
savings — ^four five-franc pieces, one of which was quite new, 
and bore the trident of the Commune. She kissed the old 
woman, who no longer protested, but thought to herself : 

' The child is quite right. I should have done the same 
in her place.' 

Th6r6se slipped into Anatole's pocket a piece of cold beef, 
the remains of their dinner, and brought him out a glass of 
wine. He smacked his lips. 

' That's good ! See you again soon, mother I' 

They started, Rose stepping out so quickly that he could 
hardly keep up with her. He turned round to send a kiss to 
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Th^rdse, who, now that she was left all alone, felt all her 
energy vanish, and looked after them with heavy eyes and 
tottering limbs. 

The long journey began. The streets were dark, and almost 
deserted. They came to a chemist's shop, with its colom-ed 
bottles lit up by a solitary candle. Rose entered, bought 
some bandages, salve, Gotilard water, and sticking-plaster, 
and put down one of the big pieces of money on the counter. 
The druggist turned it over in his hand, and looked at it 
suspiciously. Across the belaurelled head of Napoleon III. 
someone had scratched with the point of a knife the word 
' Sedan.' 

* Isn't it good ?' asked Anatole, with an insolent laugh. 

* Quite good, citizen, and all the better for that,' replied 
the druggist grimly, pointing to the inscription. 

They almost ran now. On the deserted boulevards, one 
or two wine-shops were being closed. Women wandered 
about, asking for alms. Anatole began to lag behind, but 
Rose, in her feverish excitement, could have walked all night. 
Luckily, an empty milk-cart passed, and Anatole persuaded 
the man to give them a lift. At last they reached the Porte 
de Montrouge, and, after wasting much time in explanations, 
managed to slip out with one of the rounds. Then followed 
an endless walk through the warm, starlit night. It seemed 
to Rose that she had started centuries ago, and would never 
arrive at her destination. Some lights appeared at last, and 
Anatole whispered : 

* There it is !' 

The night, which had seemed to Rose dull and heavy, 
appeared at once to brighten. These few twinkling lights 
outshone the stars. A voice cried, * Who goes there ?* 
Other voices replied, giving the password, accompanied 
with obscene jokes and coarse laughter. One of the soldiers 
chaffed Rose. 

Suddenly a figure appeared in the doorway, and the torch- 
light fell on the intelligent face and fine eyes of Pierre Dury. 
Anatole explained ; his sister wanted to come with him^ 
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She thought that Louis The Lieutenant received her 

with grave politeness. Louis was in a house close by, and 
was going on well, but had been let off duty for a day, as a 
matter of precaution. The sight of her would be the best 
remedy, and would soon cure him. 

He went with Rose and Anatole to a villa, and pointed to a 
window on the ground-floor, opening on the garden. The 
little deserted villa was wrapped in slumber. The flowers 
in the garden-beds gave forth a honeyed scent. A broken 
wall, and shutters hanging by one hinge, were the only signs 
of war. Rose drew back. The only sound she heard was 
the beating of her own heart. 

She pushed open the window. The room was lighted by 
the yellow glimmer of a candle. From a recess at the end of 
the room came the sound of regular breathing. Rose ap- 
proached on tiptoe. Terror seiijed her, and then came a 
joyful relief. His shirt was marked with red stains, but 
Louis was sleeping, and looked so strong and peaceful, and 
so handsome, that she joined her hands, stayed her breath, 
and gazed in mute adoration. But he had perceived her 
presence, and opened his eyes. The delicious pink face, 
black hair, and supple form enchanted him like the vision 
of a dream. 

* You !' he cried. 

And, doubting whether he were really awake, he seized her 
warm hands and drew her to him in a long, sweet kiss. 

They said all sorts of silly things, and laughed like children. 
She wanted to dress his wound at once, and spread forth the 
bandages. When she saw his bleeding breast, a pang shot 
through her, though she knew the wound was but slight. 
She suffered as though she herself had been hurt. Moved 
by seeing her anxiety, he reassured her. It was a mere 
scratch ! She had healed it by only touching it ! She was 
a famous nurse ! 

She sat down by the side of the bed, and looked at him as 
though she had been on the point of losing him. The gaze 
of her burning eyes excited him. She stammered some un* 
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finished sentences, and wanted him to tell her all he had 
done, said, or thought since his departure. She hardly heard 
his replies. Then they were silent, and only the great voice 
of instinct spoke. The warm air which came through the 
open window brought with it all the intoxication of night 
aild all the subtle influences of the spring I 

« « « « « « 

When they awoke, the morning sun glittered on the window- 
panes, and the fresh morning air which penetrated into the 
chamber bathed them in an atmosphere of blue and gold. 
They smiled at each other passionately, for it seemed as 
though within their own souls the dawn of a sun of peace 
and joy was rising. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ROAD TO RUIN 

The tea-table was laid out, under the shadow of a cedar- 
tree, in the garden of the De Grandpr6 mansion. The level 
light of the glorious evening of a cloudless day fell on the 
tender green of the lawns and alleys, where the visitors were 
talking in groups. The old Countess had recommenced 
her receptions ever since the beginning of the month, 
and on this Saturday, the 13th of May, there was a large 
attendance. 

The ladies, in light dresses, were chattering round the 
large cane armchair in which the dowager was seated. She 
wore lace over her white hair, and calmly turned her long- 
handled eyeglass towards each speaker, in silent and smiling 
approbation. Claire, assisted by Anine, did the honours. 
She handed the sugar-basin to Mme. de La Miire, and the fat 
old lady fished out four lumps with the silver sugar-tongs, 
and dropped them into the little cup. 

' A little cream ?' said Anine to a dried-up, pale persons 
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who, hidden behind her mother, looked longer and thinner 
than ever. 

Mile, de La M(ire refused coldly. The engagement of Anine 
to the handsome Major Du Breuil irritated her like a 
personal insult. Not that she had ever had an eye to him 
herself, but every marriage annoyed her, f<M' her faded charms 
did not attract the young men, in spite of the handsome 
portion — with expectations ! — to which Mme. de La Mflre 
never failed to make cunning allusions. She carefully 
scanned Anine's face, and unconsciously rejoiced to note 
in it traces of sadness. 

' You have not had bad news of the Major ?' she 
inquired, as though she hoped to hear the contrary. 

' Oh no, I am glad to say.' 

Anine haughtily replaced the Sevres cream-jug on the 
table, and turned towards an elegantly-dressed young man, 
whom two old gentlemen had just left as though he had the 
plague, and who, being all alone and dull, was preparing to 
take his leave. Martial Poncet had been introduced to her 
by Du Breuil before his departure. They were destined to 
be acquainted, on account of the family ties which united 
Du Breuil to the R6als and Poncets. 

She had hardly noticed Martial the other day, but she felt 
a consolation in seeing him now that her fianc^ — who had 
left the previous evening with Chenot, whose headquarters 
were at Ch^tillon — was ilo longer with her. Neither the 
return of her father, who, with Mme. Bersheim, was expected 
to arrive next week, nor the hope that the separation from 
her lover would be short, had suflftced to comfort her. Pierre 
seemed as far off now as he was in the days of his captivity. 

* You are not going already, Monsieur Poncet ?'- 
' Martial brightened up when Anine spoke to him, and 
bowed gallantly. He admired the beauty and grace of MDe. 
Bersheim, and she rendered the luxurious and refined life of 
Versailles more agreeable to him. Though the opinions he 
heard were so different from his own, they were uttered so 
casually that the courtesy of the drawing-rodtai rendered 
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them supportable. Little by little he bent to the despotic 
ethics of the place. He had soon changed his velveteen coat, 
which gave him a Bohemian air, for a garment more in the 
fashion. And he changed his habits of thought along with 
his external habits. 

Anine and Martial talked about Charmont, and old Colonel 
Du Breuil — regardless of the looks of disapprobation shot at 
them by Mile, de La Miire, who had already pointed out to 
several of her friends the very improper behaviour of Anine 
in talking apart to a young man — and such a young man ! 
the son of Poncet, the Republican, one of the most compro- 
mised members of the conciliatory party. 

M. de Grandpr^ made his appearance, and kissed the hands 
of several of the ladies. Conversation revived, and became 
more general. In one comer M. de Grandpr6 was talking 
with a mysterious air. Martial approached, and heard some 
astounding news. 

Paris had had a very narrow escape last night I After the 
failure of the plot whidi was to give the Porte de Passy into 
the hands of the soldiers— the scheme had failed the first 
time, the troops having waited in vain in the Bois de Bou- 
logne for the signal — afresh negotiations had been begun. 
Boudard had been unmasked^ and Colonel Laporte locked 
up by the Commune in Mazas, so other men had to be found. 
Colonel de Beaufond, the shipowner Lasnier, and Captain 
Laroque had entered into communication with Dombrow- 
ski's staff, now established at La Muette. A certain Colonel 
Malonsky — ^Martial pricked up his ears — had, for the sum of 
four thousand francs, promised to open one of the gates. 

At midnight Ladmirault had silently come down from 
Courbevoie, and had massed his division near the La Muette 
and Auteuil gates. Douay had left his trenches, and was 
close to the Passy gate. In front were the police troops, all 
chosen men, reinforced by the Engineers, waiting for the signal 
to seize the promised entrance, and then divide, and open 
the two others. On the previous day there had been sent 
from Versailles ' many waggons laden with special materials-^ 

17 
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ladders, pontoons, and everything required for scaling/ With 
all Vinoy's reserve, which had been brought up, there were 
eighty thousand men hidden in the Bois, holding their breath 
and waiting. M. Thiers was there, by the side of Douay, 
and the Marshal was under the cedar between the two lakes. 
After waiting four hours, MacMahon, fearing that the army 
might be suddenly exposed to a murderous fire, ordered a 
retreat. 

It was a bad night for the conspirators, added M. de Grand- 
pr6. Troncin-Dumersan had arrived. Lasnier had been 
arrested that morning, and locked up in Mazas on some 
other charge. The tricoloured armlets which were to serve 
as a rallying sign, and be worn by all Parisians on the side of 
order, had long been fabricated by people of all sorts. A 
Mme. Legros, who was one of the makers, did not pay her 
work-girls regularly. One of these women, thinking she was 
working for the Hotel de Ville, went there to claim her wages, 
and so the scheme was found out. On the other hand, the 
negotiations with Dombrowski dragged along very slowly. 
There was no resource but the cannon now. 

M. de Grandpr6, with his habitual gesture, stroked his 
moustache, and said ironically : 

* In a week.' 

The allusion was understood, and Mme. de La Miire, think- 
ing it was intended for her personally, was offended. 

Her husband was one of those who were always bothering 
Thiers to take speedy measures, and had drawn down on 
themselves the reproof : * Some amongst you are imprudent, 
and in too much of a hurry. In another week there will be 
no danger, and the task will be proportioned to their courage 
and capacity.' 

M. de Grandpr^, with an eloquent gesture, called upon all 
present to bear witness. Yesterday the Bank had been 
invaded by the Federals, under the pretext of a search for 
arms, and all its issues guarded. If old Beslay — ^who, having 
given M. de Ploeuc his word that the Bank should be safe, 
felt that his honour was at stake— had not gone straight off 
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to the Comnmne and protested, Heaven only knows vhdt 
would have happened. 

A shudder ran through them all at the thought of the 
immense pillage of money, and mcMre especially of shares and 
jewels, that might have taken place. Mme. de La Hdre 
could not restrain a groan of indignation ; she had four 
thousand pounds* worth of shares lying there. They all 
thought of the social ruin which would follow the collapse 
of this huge establishment, with its cellars full of ingots and 
valuable papers representing coimtless fortunes. A thrill' of 
indignation against the atrocious scoundrels who could have 
committed — and still might commit, if they had a will — ^this 
gigantic sacrilegious robbery ran through the fashionable 
assembly. One amiable gentleman quietly declared that 
* they ought all to be shot down, beginning with the prisoners.^ 

Grandpr6 continued his complaint : 

* To-day they knock down M. Thiers' house. They have 
begun by removing the valuable collections — souvenirs of & 
life devoted to art, friendship, and study. Under pretext of 
giving the collectt(ms to museums, or selling them for the 
benefit of the wounded, they are ransacking and pillaging. 
To-morrow, perhaps, they will overturn the Vend6me 
Column, which hitherto they have not dared to touch. 
They are at work already, and we shall see that imperish- 
able monument of our victories fall. But patience ! The 
day of reckoning is coming sooh.' 

Sincerely moved by this recital, the old ladies, with tears 
in their eyes, raised their lace handkerchiefs and clasped 
their hands. An old diplomat shook his white head with a 
horrified air. Martial shared in the general indignation. He 
loved Paris, and was ready to find excuses for her, but this 
brutal vandalism against the past was too savage and stupid. 

He was about to leave, when a little old man with a strong 
resemblance to an anthropoid ape walked across the lawn. 
Along with him was M. de La Miire, clad in a faultless frock- 
coat. His shirt-front was impeccable, and he carried a 
white hat in his hand. His face, which looked like crackled 
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china, bore a look of unaccustomed animation under its 
habitual pride. He sat down on a low stool to the right of 
the dowager, and replied to all questions with the calm 
affability of a politician tor whom the future has no secrets. 

* We have had a very lively sitting, G>untess. To begin 
with, Cazenoves de Pradines moved, with unanimous approval, 
that public prayers should be offered up for the cessation of 
civil discord.' 

This annoui^cement was welcomed by all Mme. de Grand- 
pr^'s visitors. By chance, Anine's and Martial's eyes met^ 
and each noticed a look of contemptuous sorrow on the face 
of the other. Then M. de La Miire brought out his great 
news. 

' Favre has come back from Frankfort, and made a speech. 
Ladies and gentlemen, peace with Germany is now concluded 
— really concluded.' 

He paused. It seemed as though he experienced a pro- 
found relief and unmixed joy that the hopes he had nursed 
ever since the first defeats had now been realized. 

' We shall be henceforth easy as regards Prussia. But it 
was diflftcult to arrange, owing to this horrible insurrection. 
Bismarck took advantage of it to press on the conclusion 
of the treaty, and extort all the guarantees he required, 
threatening if no speedy solution were arrived at to insist 
on the first arrangement — namely, that our troops should 
retire behind the Loire, and let Germany bring Paris to 
reason. This shameful alternative was avoided, but, on the 
other hand, the German Government stipulated that, in 
order to insure the payment of the war indemnity, they 
would continue to hold the Oise, Seine et Oise, Seine et 
Mame, Seine, and all the forts round Paris until order had 
been restored. The Somme, Seine-Inf^rieure, and Sure are 
not to be evacuated until the first half milliard has been paid, 
and that is to be paid within a month after the revoljt in Paris 
has been put down. So the bandits who rule Paris at 
present are not content with pillaging all around them, but 
injure all France by prolonging the stay of the victors.' 
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The old gentleman like an anthropoid ape was of the same 
opinion as his honourable colleague, but differed on minor 
points. His principal complaint against the Conmiune was 
that it had taught him to appreciate the good qualities and 
military organization of the Qermans. He had been obliged, 
for private reasons, to make a secret trip to Paris, and when 
he left that hell upon earth it was quite a pleasure to him to 
see the spiked helmets, and feel himself under the protection 
of the Bavarian bayonets. He blessed those guardians of 
order, and cursed those who made him admire them. 

Martial glanced at Anine, and saw on her face an expres* 
sion of shame, but everybody else appeared to agree with the 
speaker. He owned to himself that was the great fault of 
the Commune, but the obstinate determination of Versailles 
not to concede an inch, and turn its hatred on the conciliators, 
was quite as great a crime. 

He did not imagine that on that very same afternoon his 
father was undergoing the same disappointment at Tours. 

Poncet, with four other delegates of the League, had been 
sent to Bordeaux, where, in spite of the interdict, many other 
municipalities had also sent representatives. 

This intervention seemed to Poncet the last hope. The 
offer of Paschal Grousset, who, after the meeting at Bordeaux 
had been forbidden, had placed the Luxembourg Palace at 
the disposition of the League, seemed to Poncet what it really 
was — one insult the more. Only the previous evening a 
secretary of the Committee of Public Safety had threatened 
to imprison three of the delegates of the League, whose only 
offence was that they had spoken in favour of peace at the 
H6tel de Ville ; but they were able to escape through a side 
door, thanks to Vermorel. Now, the Conmiune pretended to 
welcome all the conciliatory party in France with open arms, 
but the very next day Schcelcher was arrested at a concert 
at the Tuileries, and kept two days in prison. 

Nor did Poncet trust any the more in Versailles* and knew 
what risks he ran. Had not one of the best-known members 
of the League — ^Loiseau Pinscm — ^been recently arrested at 
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Chartres ? But the chemist wonld not see the terrible col- 
Itsicm between the army and the people without taking some 
steps to prevent it, let the consequences to him be what they 
might. 

What a strange sensation it was for him when the gates 
were opened, and he drove in a carriage through the green 
and flower-laden suburbs ! When in the train, he could not 
sufficiently feast his eyes on the fields, rich with promise of 
future harvest, the lines of poplar-trees, and the masses of 
forest. Regardless of the weak agitations of men. Nature 
continued her fruitful and eternal labour. 

When the trafn reached Orleans, and he no longer beheld 
Prusman sentinels at every station, an unspeakable sadness, 
mingled with a secret joy seized him. Every turn of the 
wheels brought him nearer to Amboise and Charmont, and, 
painful as the recollections were, he could not help feeling the 
charm of a district that is justly called ' the Garden of France.' 

Rows of houses and smoking factory chimneys showed 
that a large town was near — Tours. The train slackened 
q>eed, then stopped. Poncet was about to get out of the 
carriage, when a man appeared at the door. 

' You are M. Poncet, I believe. Please to come with me 
to the Commissary of Police.' 

The chemist found there two other delegates who had been 
arrested some hours previously. Telegrams had been sent 
to Versailles for instructions, and orders had been received 
that the delegates were to be arrested and sent back. Poncet 
and his friends had to return, under an escort of gendarmes. 

Poncet was furious ; the woods, the fields, and the silver 
Loire had no longer any charms for him. As he passed 
through the sleeping towns it seemed to him that the people 
must be deaf, or dead, if they allowed honest folk to be 
gagged, and Paris and Versailles to engage in death-grips. 

That deadly struggle went on more mercilessly than ever. 
Powerful naval guns thundered from the half circle of bat- 
teries, and Versailles marched on inflexibly. 
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• If tadmirault was remaining stagnant at AsniSres and 
Neuilly, where the firing was terrific, Douay's corps on the left 
had carried on its trenches behind the Butte Montmartre. In 
the centre, Clinchant had also crossed the Seine, camped at 
Longchamps, and opened parallels up to within two hundred 
yards of the gates of La Muette. The battery at Billancourt 
had, in two hours, cleared the viaduct of Point du Jour, 
sunk the Estoc, and forced the other gunboats to retreat up 
the river. 

On the right, the ixoops under Osmont were hourly closing 
on Vanves, and had cut the communicatiori^ between the 
forts of Vanves and Montrouge. Others had driven back 
the wild attacks of Brunei and Lisbonne, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet the last barricade of Issy, the Convent 
des Oiseaux, and the Seminary ; the village was abandoned 
by the Federals, and eight cannon, some flags, and prisoners 
taken. A hundred and fifty cannon and two thousand 
prisoners had been captured in a month. The tricolour 
floated over the Lycfe d'Issy. On the extreme right the 
cavalry covered the slow and steady advance. 

The happiness of Rose and Louis was soon disturbed. 
When they awoke, the air was full of trumpet-calls and the 
crack of rifles. Whilst they still slept, Wrobleski, with two 
battalions, had driven back in a hand-to-band encounter the 
Versailles troops who occupied the glacis of the fort of Vanves 
and retaken it, but both Vanves and Issy were untenable. 

Anatole's fist banged at the window — ^Louis must come 
at once. Dury was trying to get together all that remained 
of his company, whilst Levidoff, with a few good shots, 
amongst whom was Big Jules — ^now quite a hero, since his 
evil genius, Rougeard, had disappeared — ^protected the 
retreat. 

A pathetic scene followed, for Louis wanted Rose to return 
home. A canteen cart, full of wounded, was just starting^ 
and 'there was a good opportunity of getting back to Paris. 
But she refused with gentle obstinacy. She had suffered 
too» much, whilst he was away, from endless days and sleep- 
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less nights. Now she was his wife she must share his lot. 
She would never leave him again. And she would not be 
in the way, tut would do whatever was wanted. She could 
prepare his food, clean his arms. She was not the only one who 
helped — ^there were plenty of others. Had not the wife of 
their neighbour, Pontois, the clockmaker, joined her husband, 
and quietly accompanied him everywhere, doing all the 
household work for him and the others ? 

Rose spoke so earnestly, and looked so pretty, that Louis 
hesitated, and with a kiss she won his tacit consent. 

Their life during the next few days was a series of alarms, 
combats, flights, short harassed slumbers, and furtive em- 
braces. On the evening of the 13th they were both in the 
fort, where four or five hundred men— the last defenders of 
Vanves — awaited death or deliverance. Of the Issy contin- 
gent, there only remained Anatole and Louis, Levidofi, Dury, 
Big Jules, and Pontois. The clockmaker, With a handker- 
chief tied round his gray head, shared a crust of bread with 
Rose. The hours passed, and seemed like centuries. 

Suddenly a voice cried : ' This way ! This way !' Lieu- 
tenant Dury, who had been out to reconnoitre, had discovered 
that the fort was completely surrounded, and the Versailles 
troops on the point of entering. There was still a means 
of escape through the quarries and old mushroom-pits. A 
foreman quarryman would show them the road. Levidofi 
and Dury consulted tc^ether. Forty drunken sharpshooters 
and their Captain wanted to*try and recapture the fort. 

' WiU you join them ?' Dury asked the Prince. 

Levidoff shook his head ; no, the game was lost here, but 
much could yet be done in Paris — the war was only just 
begun. He spoke calmly, and placing his hand, which, 
though small, had a grip of steel, on Dury's coat-sleeve, led 
him away. 

Rose, placed between Anatole and Louis, followed the 
shadows which danced grotesquely on the walls as the 
lanterns swung. They slipped over heaps of earth, and 
sometimes the passage was so low they were compelled to 
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stoop. Once they caught sight through a crevice of the 
dull morning sky, with a star dying out. They walked in 
silence tibrough interminable galleries. Sometimes oaths or 
cries were uttered. Louis marched by her side, with his 
arm round her waist. 

Little by little the damp, stagnant air made them feel 
half choked. In what city of the dead wete they wandering ? 
Would they ever emerge from these paths driven through 
the solid earth ? A heavy weight seemed to oppress them. 
Visions of catacombs with heaps of yellow bones, and skulls 
arranged in long rows, haunted their fancy. In oae comer 
lay what looked like a mound of human remains. Rose 
clutched Louis' hand in terror, but Anatole dispersed the 
heap with a kick — ^it was nothing but stones and mud. 

Groans and cries for help echoed through the passages ; 
a musket-shot, fired accidentally, was repeated by the echoes 
in a long roll ; the chorus of a song, shouted by some drunkard, 
sounded ghastly and horrible in the darkness. They often 
popped to see if all were present — LevidofE, Dury, Pontois. 
Big Jules, the Simons, the two women. Sometimes they 
could hear ahead of them the heavy steps of others who had 
preceded them. Or else, with beating hearts and strained 
ears, they listened. Who was following them ? A fear like 
that of a hunted animal oppressed them. 

They stumbled over invisible obstacles — drunkards who 
had perished from want of air, and old men who had dropped 
of fatigue. Sometimes their feet were almost riveted to the 
ground by the sticky mud ; sometimes they stepped in pools 
of water up to the Imees, and a cold sweat seized them when 
they heard the despairing cries of some poor wretch who had 
fallen into a well. 

At each turning they had to pause. Which was the right 
road ? The quarryman was no longer with them. LevidofE 
had assumed the command. He carried a lantern in which 
the oil had nearly failed. The galleries were strewn with 
arms, caps, and water-bottles. At some places, where the 
roof was high, groups of men lay pressed one against the 
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other, like sheep. Some groaned continuaUy ; others latighed 
stupidly. 

Rose, as she passed them, longed to lie down, too. The 
«oles of her feet hurt her. Louis pressed her the closer, but . 
said nothing. Anatole's jokes had long since ceased. Dury, 
worn out with fatigue, clung to the walls. Hunger tortured 
them, and a terrible thirst made their tongues cleave to the 
roof of their mouths. 

They could do no more, and fell exhausted on a mushroom- 
bed. By the dying light of the lantern Levidoff looked at 
his watdi. Mid-day, or midnight ? He calmly wound up 
the watch. Big Jules let his huge fist drop. 

' Oh, if I only had a bit of bread !' 

' Or 4>nly a drop of the water into which that poor drunken 
beggar fell,' said Anatole. 

* Hold your tcmgue !' said Dury. 

Rose, so worn out that she thought she shoiild faint each * 
moment, fell trembling on the breast of Louis. They slept, 
and in their deep recovered a last reserve of eneigy. Rose 
dreamed that she was dead, and wrapped in the same shroud 
as lx>uis, and that their souls were travelling through a 
lighted space she thought must be Paradise. She uttered a 
deep sigh. A hand ^ook her. She opened her eyes, ex- 
pecting to see Simon's stall. There was nothing but deep, 
stifling darkness. She embraced Louis. 

The lantern had gone out hours ago. Levidofi directed 
thenu They had but some thirty matches, which they used 
at the crosswa3rs ; the rest of the time they groped their way 
as they best could, feeling the walls, and Levidoff going first. 

' Are you ready ?* he asked. 

There came a scratch, a gleam of phosphorus, and a streak 
of light showed a ring of haggard faces, a cave, and a labyrinth 
of gloomy passages. 

* This way !' said Levidoff. 

All ioHowed him, with a ray of hope aroused by his 
•energy. The match burned out, and the endless groping 
bc^an again. They had no clear impression as to time, aad^ 
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for all they knew, might be going round and round in a con- 
tinual circle. One by one the matches were lighted and died 
out. Twice they found they had returned to the cave they 
had just left, or one so like it that they felt inclined to lie 
down and await the end. 

Suddenly Rose stumbled and fell. Louis raised her 
inanimate foody. In his distress he did not notice that the 
others had gone on, and when he did recover himself it was 
too late. Rose had fallen at a comer where two galleries 
crossed at a right angle. Which road should he take ? 

The girl returned to consciousness with a low groan. 
Then the horrible reality dawned upon them — they were 
alone, and lost in this labyrinth of shadows. Louis shouted 
for help savagely at the top of his voice. Only echo replied. 
His appeals for help were hopelessly lost amid the inextric- 
able intercrossing of the tunnels and crsrpts of the sepulchre. 

At the close of the afternoon of the i6th, old Simon sat, 
thin and pale, opposite Th^rdse, in the stall open to the sun 
and the street. He did not look at his wife, whose red eyes 
and downcast look would have discouraged the faint hopes 
he did not dare to utter. After the abandonment of the fort, 
the Federals of the garrison had returned, and related the 
details of their perilous exodus. But Simon — as much to 
deceive himself as not to frighten Th6r^ — persisted in 
saying : * The children will come back.' 

Th^dse sighed, and shook her head. Rose ! — a woman — 
mixed up in such a business, which was bad enough for men ! 
She had every confidence in the strength of Louis and the 
cunning skill of Anatole, but she trembled for them all. The 
sudden impulse which had sent the young girl to him she 
looked upon as her husband, and to whom she had no doubt 
given herself, did not grieve Th^r^se. She quite underwood 
that, and approved of it. 

Whilst she was peeling the potatoes for the evening meal« 
she mentally calculated :t 'The fort was deserted on the 14th. 
Why have they not yet come home .?' And she also avoided 
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Simon's gaze, fearing to read her own thoughts in her hus- 
band's eyes. 

He watched the open door by which his absent ones might 
arrive, a i^-ey to anxiety and grief. It was only the second 
day he had left his bed, and he had wanted to read the news- 
papers, but had quickly put them down again. They lay at 
his feet, along with some numbers of the Charivari, which 
a neighbour had lent to amuse him. He had hardly glanced 
at the splendid drawings by Daumier, teeming with sarcasm. 

In a dull stupor of melancholy he cogitated on the bad 
news of the rapid dissolution of the Commtme. From Vau- 
girard to Neuilly, there was nothing left outside the ramparts. 
The Versailles troops could take the city by assault whenever 
they pleased. All the troops that had been outside had now 
retired into the city to take part in the defence. Navvies 
were in demand every^yhere to construct barricades — a work 
which had been neglected despite Rossel's orders. Patience ! 
the Versailles troops were not here yet, and when they did 
enter, the very paving-stones would rise against them of their 
ovm accord ! He shook with rage, and clenched his fists, then 
fell back into bis rush-bottomed chair, with a frown on his 
forehead. He fiercely hoped and wished that his sons would 
come back. They would find that he had yet sufficient 
strength to shoulder a musket. 

What did it matter now that the leaders of the Commune 
had not done their work ? The people would do theirs I 
He remembered bitterly the petty squabblings, the parades, 
all the useless decrees. In the Place Vend6me, at that very 
moment, they were pulling down the cblumn ! His memory 
went back to the evening when ThMenat, after the departure 
of the Prussians, had told him that, after the first entrance 
of the allied monarchs, the monarchists had tried to throw 
down the statue of Napoleon. What would M. Th^enat 
say now ? 

At that moment the historian appeared in the doorway. 
He had walked slowly, his figure was more bowed than usual, 
and his shoes were dusty. He bent his fine head with its 
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snowy locks, and raised his tall, flat-brimmed hat. Out of 
delicacy, he avoided sajring an3rthing which would sadden the ^ 
father and mother. 

' No news yet ?' he asked ; and he tried to give them a 
little hope. 

He said nothing about the mad events of the last few days 
— ^the dictators of the Committee of Public Safety dreaming 
of nothing but imaginary treason, and throwing on honest 
Rossel all the faults of their own incapacity and foolishness, 
yet blind and powerless with regard to the secret manoeuvres 
of Bonapartist agents or Versailles spies which were sapping 
the foundations of the Commune. 

' It seems as if you had come a long way, M'sieu* Th6denat,* 
said Simon. ' If I might venture * 

He awkwardly o£Eered the chair from which he had risen. 

The old man sank into it wearily. And that reminded both 
him and Simon of the talk they had had the day when the 
Germans entered. He had never stayed in the shop since 
then, his visits for news or to bestow a charity having only 
lasted a few moments. Both were uneasy and silent for a 
minute, and each thought of the column of which they had 
spoken so much on a former occasion. 

' I have come from the Place Venddme,* Th^enat said at 
last. 

Simon bowed his head, as though he had endured a reproof ; 
then he lifted it again in defiance, mingled with some 
curiosity. 

' Did you see it ?' 

' Yes,' said Th^enat sadly. ' Your friends have followed 
the example the monarchists gave them, but have been more 
lucky, and managed to throw down the trophy. The statue 
of the conqueror of Jena — ^the Napoleon who entered Berlin 
in triumph — ^has fallen at the feet of the conquerors of Sedan. 
It is a good day for the Germans, and may console them for 
their incomplete entry into the city.' 

The shoemaker looked disconcerted, and pulled the shawl 
over his knees. Yes» the Germans had cause to rejoice to* 
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day 1 He was surprised to find himself thinking of them, 
for he had forgotten them as completely as though they had 
returned to their native land of pipes and sauer-kraut, dnd 
did not still hold all the forts to the north and east of the city. 
With him, as with many more, Versailles filled all the 
horizon. But now the detested vision rose again, and 
weighed on his conscience. 

To pull down the column was doubtless all ri^ as a 
matter of principle. To destroy this bronze, maide of cannon 
— ^the sign of brute force — ^was an attack on the idea of all 
war. It was good to crush this false conception of honour 
and all the disasters and crimes to which it led — pillage; 
arson, and murder. It was right to appeal to the fraternal 
love of the peoples — ^inaugurate a new era of humanity. But» 
certainly, whilst the cannon were still thundertng zsid the 
Germans looking on over their shoulder was not the right 
moment. He muttered: 

' It would be ^1 right if we were the conquerors, and did 
it at a grand peace celebration-^ — ' 

That dream was so remote that he felt his words were 
foolish. But, wanting to know what had happened, he asked : 

* How did the affair go ofE ?' 

Th^d^iat told him about the preparations. In the base 
of the column, facing the Rue de la Paix, a large notch had 
been cut through a third of the diameter. On the opposite 
side, and on the same level — the bronze plates having been 
first removed — ^the stone had been sawn, and iron wedges 
driven in. A cable was thrown round the column just above 
the platform, and connected by tackle-blocks with an enbr- 
mous capstan, which was fixed to the ground by 'an anchor. 
The line on which the pills^ would fall was thickly covered 
with fascines and straw. 

' The Place was filled with National Guards standing at 
ease, the neighbouring streets were black with people, aiid 
the balconies full of sightseers* At half-past three the tar- 
paulins were removed ; the bands pkiyed the " Marseillaise," 
the cords tightened, and there was a loud crack.* 
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Th6r^ listened with emotion. There was a short silence. 
She and Simon imagined what a terrible crash there must 
have been. 

' It was a false alarm/ said the historian^ ' One of the 
pulleys broke. The column was still standing. There was 
a delay. Rumours of treason ran through the crowd. The 
workmen hurried about, but the time seemed interminable. 
The public were first amused, then impatient, as at a theatre. 
They cried : "The col-umn/ The cohumn^r or. " WiU it 
fall ? Won't it fall ?" The bands played to m^ke the time 
seem shorter, and the roughs sang the chorus. Some of the 
people laughed as they pointed to the column still standings 
and passed round the evening papers in which its fall was 
annoimced. Then a Federal officer fastened to the balus- 
trades at the top of the colunm a tricolour flag, so that it 
should fall along with the effigy of the man who had made 
it illustrious. At half-past five the " Marseillaise " was|dayed 
again, the cable became taut. The column gave way, and 
toppled down, breaking into three pieces in its fall. It fell 
on the bed of fascines. The head of the statue and one of 
the arms were separated from the trunk. We scarcely felt 
anything but a slight shaking under our feet, but the dull 
thud and the cloud of dust which hid everything as in a 
veil, and the sight of the people scrambling over the ruins, I 
shall never forget. Somebody waved a red flag obove th^ 
pedestal, and as soon as the speech-making began I left, sad 
at heart.' 

Silence reigned again ; the shoemaker and his wife felt the 
bitterness of a lost ideal added to their personal sorrow con- 
cerning Rose and the boys. 

Th^denat, who had wished to strengthen and console them, 
felt how powerless he was, and what an abyss separated him 
from them. The hand which he stretched out to them did 
not unite them. He, to whom nothing human was foreign, 
saw with a kind of amazement how far he was removed from 
the thoughts and opinions of the men of both sides— defenders 
as well as assailants. 
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When he returned home, he sat by the open window over- 
looking the Luxembourg, and sp^nt the evening in not over- 
cheerful talk with Mme. Th^enat. What would be done 
to-morrow ? They imagined, and dreaded, all sorts of things. 
How saddened they would have been had they known of tiie 
resolution passed by the Assembly that same afternoon, just 
at the time that the Venddme Column fell ! 
. A very large majority had refused to consider as * urgent * 
a motion made by Peyrat and the deputies of the Left, that 
' the Republic should be definitely proclaimed as the Govern- 
ment of France.' And, to crown all, not content with pro- 
claiming their hate of the future and their hopes of an ap- 
proaching Restoration, these bloodthirsty mischief-makers, 
who had been the cause of all the disasters which had over- 
taken France, had jesuitically decreed by 4x3 votes out 
of 416 that public prayers should be offered up to avert 
the wrath of Heaven I 



CHAPTER V 

THE LAST CONCERT 

On the 19th Martial drove back from St. Germain, where he 
now spent every morning, for the terrace attracted him. 
Although he felt angry with himself for doing it, he watched 
with impassioned curiosity the progress of the army, awaiting 
the moment of the assault and entrance of the troops. Paris 
was now nothing more than the heavy stake in a great 
game. 

After every fresh success — as after the taking of the fort at 
Issy — the Assembly celebrated its triumph and that of its 
brave partners. The troops were congratulated by the 
Marshal and M. Thiers, and were belauded by some official 
orator. 

The end was now near, and Martial could watch and calcu^ 
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late the movements of the troops and the erection of the 
breaching batteries. 

With feverish interest, though without any admixture of 
sorrow, he learned of the operations of the preceding day. 
On the right two columns had captured the mill at Cachan 
and killed a hundred insurgents. The prisoners were ex- 
pected to arrive shortly. The siege operations, supported by 
the two forts recently captured, were pushed forward between 
Petit Vanves and the Seine, and threatened the Sdvres and 
Issy gates. On the left, under the protection of the batteries 
of Montretout and Mont Val^rien, Douay's and Clinchant's 
corps touched the ramparts. Enormous projectiles had 
shattered the gates and riddled the bastions. The few re- 
maining inhabitants of Point-du-Jour, Auteuil, and Passy 
lived in their cellars. Fresh batteries at B6con, the redoubt 
at Gennevilliers, and the He de la Grande Jatte had opened 
their fire. The shells from B6con fell in the cemetery at 
Montmartre and the Place St. Pierre. 

The much-vaunted cannon on the Buttes began to reply, 
but they were so badly aimed that they hit some of the 
Federals at Levallois. 

Martial was at first anxious when the batteries at B6con 
began to fire, but he reassured himself. His father and 
mother had, no doubt, left their little house and taken refuge 
in his studio in the Rue SoujBEiot, or else with Th6denat ; and 
comforted by this thought, he carelessly chattered with the 
idlers on the terrace. 

One of them explained the plan of campaign. Another 
counted the shots from the big guns at Montretout, and, tele- 
scope in hand, marked the effect of each. Others used the 
race-glasses which hawkers offered for hire. It was like the 
dress-circle of an enormous theatre. 

In the cab which brought hiih back to Versailles Martial 
was not even astonished to find himself seated by the side of 
Blacourt, who had met him in front of the chateau and offered 
him a place. Since his arrival at Versailles, Martial had fallen 
into such a condition of moral and physical enervation that 

18 
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the cowardice and selfishness of the young dandy no longer 
inspired him with disgust. 

Martial stopped the cab opposite the prison and got out. 
He watched Blacourt drive away, and thought him a strange 
character, and there was as much contempt as pity in the re- 
mark. There was a group round the prison door which 
attracted his attention. They were relatives of some of the 
prisoners, come there with a vague hope that their loved ones 
might be released, or they might hear some news concerning 
them. Some idlers watched them with no friendly feelings. 
There was a movement in the crowd as the prison doors 
opened and four men came out one by one. 

Martial, who was gazing at the scene with no particular 
interest, could hardly believe his eyes. Was he dreaming ? 
There before him were Poncet and Th^denat. He uttered 
a cry, and threw himself into his father's arms. He looked at 
him with astonishment, and felt him, as though he doubted 
the evidence of his senses. 

' You I' he cried. ' What brings you here ? What has 
happened ?' 

• Haven't they told you ? I charged ' 

The young man anxiously pressed him with questions. How 
ill he looked 1 His clothes were all crumpled, and his face 
leaden. And Th^denat looked older. What chance had 
brought him there ? Something to do with the League ? 
Poncet smiled bitterly. 

' You see to what it has led me. To be put in prison along 
with malefactors !' 

He related the story of his arrest at Tours. It had caused 
him some annoyance, but no great harm. Apart from the 
abominable interference with personal rights, he had been 
treated with courtesy. On his arrival he was received by 
Thiers, who contented himself with abusing the League— 
* the chief author of the disorders, and support of the Com- 
mune '—and would have let Poncet out on parole. It was 
the Council of Ministers who had put him in prison, but he 
was allowed to see his friends, and Th^enat, who had kindly 
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come from Paris, had procured his release, assisted by 
Tolain. 

Th^denat explained why he had come. He heard only 
yesterday of Poncet's arrest from Mme. Poncet, who was 
much upset, though she tried to appear calm. So he at once 
demanded a passport from Jacquenne, and guessing that he 
would be arrested at the outposts, brought his papers, in- 
cluding his appointment as Professor at the College de France. 
He had left that morning by one of the eastern gates, and 
managed to get a carriage to Charenton, where he fell in with 
a patrol of cavalry, was arrested as a suspect, and sent to 
Versailles under an escort. Fortunately, he met Tolain, and 
so got out of any diflSculties. 

Martial listened, and felt grateful to the old man for his 
devotion to his friend, but was also somewhat uncomfortable. 
He had suspected nothing, and done no good. He was filled 
with anger against the idiots who put honest folks in prison. 
His father — a celebrated scientist and well-proved patriot — 
had been taken to prison by gendarmes. The insult affected 
him more than a hundred wrongs done to others. The policy 
of Versailles was laid bare, and he saw men and things under 
their true colours, and this sudden consciousness of reality 
showed him what a pernicious influence the place had exer- 
cised on him. He thought of his mother alone in the little 
house at Montmartre, which might be hit by a shell any day, 
and he blushed at the idea of letting two old men like his father 
and Th^denat return alone to the city they so much loved in 
a time of such imminent peril. He quickly made up his mind. 

* I will go back with you ! Yes, father ; I will not stay 
away from you and mother any longer.* 

But this Poncet flatly refused to let him do. Was he mad ? 
Did he want to fight ? If he went back he would be arrested, 
and have to shoulder a musket. This time he would have to 
serve, or else Mazas, and perhaps worse. No ; he should not 
return to Paris. It would be utter folly. And, besides, he 
could not be of any use, but would be a constant trouble — a 
wprry the more. 

18— « 
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Martial yielded to the arguments of his father and Th^denat, 
though he was still perplexed. What should he do ? Re- 
main idle at Versailles, helpless as a bit of wreck on the ocean ? 
No ; he must at all risks escape from this foul, stagnant bog 
where he was stagnating. 

A long row of ammunition waggons laden with shells was 
drawn up in front of the Maine, at the comer of the Avenue 
de Paris. A Major belonging to the Staff, and accom- 
panied by a stout man with a big pleasant face and a gray 
beard, passed rapidly. He made a movement of surprise on 
seeing Poncet and Th6denat, and hesitated as to whether he 
should stop ; then went up to the historian and held out 
his hand. 

Ehi Breuil had but a minute to spare, for he had come from 
Ch&tillon with an important letter from General Chenot to 
headquarters. It was not without emotion that he met 
Th6denat, whom he had not seen since March 19, the^day the 
two Generals were murdered. 

More than once since then, when he had been awaiting the 
moment of the assault on the gates, the last words uttered by 
Th^denat had haunted him. They answered so forcibly his 
own doubts, which were more acute than ever now that he 
was enrolled amongst the combatants, and the necessity for 
action left him little time to think. Then he would repeat 
to himself those prophetic words : ' You also are the slave 
of duty. May that duty never lead you to be an instrument 
of force in the hands of purblind, criminal men. If you have 
some day to fight against Paris, remember that it has already 
suffered much, and that behind the instigators of revolt there 
is a mob which knows nothing, because it has never been 
taught — ^men irritated by want and misery, and misled 
through ignorance. On that day, my son, be humane.' 
How was he to reconcile these tWo terrible contradictions — 
be a soldier, arid yet humane ? 

Poncet and Bersheim had recognised each other — ^what ages 
had passed since they met at Bordeaux ! — and were chatting 
afiEably , Their patriotism and their griefs brought them into 
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harmony. Du Breuil introduced his future father-inJaw to 
Th^denat. On hearing the name of the ex-deputy of Metz 
the historian's face lighted up, arid he uttered an exclamation. 
A sympathy sprang up between the two men. 

Bersheim, having no longer any interests to detain him at 
Metz, had left that city, and arrived the previous day at Ver- 
sailles with his wife. The separation had been more cruel 
than he had expected when the time came for him to leave the 
place where he had lived as boy and man. The sale of the 
factory, the parting from his old workmen, the visit to the 
estate at Noisseville, where new fanners now cultivated the 
land, under the superintendence of Grandmamma Sophia, 
had each been a fresh stage on a road of sorrows. 

The Poncets, Th6denat, Bersheim, and Du Breuil were 
about to separate, when a crowd began to gather round them. 
A rumour spread from group to group along the avenue. It 
was the ordinary news, comprised in the one word, ' Prisoners,' 
and was received with rage, mingled with exultation. 

' Let us go,' said Du Breuil. 

He had seen too many of these sad processions. Bersheim 
also wanted to leave, dreading the hysterical fury of the crowd. 
But Poncet and Th^denat had never seen the spectacle, and 
were riveted to the spot, watching with painful interest. 
Martial was uneasy ; he had never chanced to behold the 
arrival of a column of prisoners, and the emotion shown by 
Du Breuil made an impression on his mind. A moment later, 
and the crowd of sightseers had so increased that the little 
party was forced to remain where it was. 

In the bright sunshine, preceded and veiled by a thick cloud 
of dust, in which the glitter of steel alone could be perceived, 
the unhappy wretches, guarded by a detachment of cavalry, 
appeared amidst the hooting of the crowd. They were ragged 
and fierce, and looked more like wild beasts than men. Their 
hair was matted, the sweat trickled in channels through the 
dust, gunpowder, and filth on their faces, and they gasped like 
thirsty dogs as they slowly dragged along. A woman in a silk 
dress cried : 
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' They are hideous !* 

Martial glanced at her smirking face and flower-laden hai» 
and instinctively muttered : ' I wish she were amongst them !' 
for which remark his neighbours in the crowd severely re- 
proved him. 

Th^denat and Poncet, filled with horror, gazed without 
speaking. Bersheim grasped Martial's hand* and whispered : 

* Keep quiet !' 

Du Breuil, very pale, bit his moustache. 

The Federals advanced, amidst a shower of missiles, between 
a double row of clenched fists, and driven forward by the blows 
of the soldiers who guarded them. A rotten egg, thrown by a 
street urchin, smashed on the jaw of a swarthy giant, whose 
head overtopped the others. The filthy yellow stufE ran down 
over his beard and hairy chest. A roar of laughter rose when 
his threatening gesture was checked by an uplifted sabre. 

As the end of the procession passed the insults became 
violent. In an ammunition waggon were an old man and two 
women, who were unable to walk. There was a bleeding cut 
on the old man's forehead. Last of all came an old woman, 
her petticoats torn, her white hair hanging dishevelled. She 
was so exhausted that at every step she seemed about to fall, 
if her swaying figure had not been kept up by a jerk of the cord 
round her bleeding wrists. At each fresh jerk the Hussar who 
held the other end of the rope laughed, and the crowd ap- 
plauded. Suddenly there was a still louder outburst of joy. 
The old woman had fallen, and obstinately refused to move. 
The Hussar pricked her in the back with his sabre, and, encour- 
aged by the obscene laughter of the crowd, pricked her again. 
Tearing himself away from the grasp of Bersheim, who had 
guessed his intention, and tried to stop him, Du Breuil, unable 
any longer to contain his indignation, sprang into the road 
and cried to the Hussar : 

' Are you not ashamed ? Respect your uniform !' 

The soldier — Shaving kicked the old woman to her feet again 

— ^hung down his head, and went away grumbling, pulling her 

after him. The crowd, which now closed in behind the pro- 
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cession, began to menace the oflBicer, who looked amazed, 
failing to understand what wrong he had done. An ofi&cial, 
with the red ribbon in his buttonhole, shook his fist under 
Du Breuil's nose, and stuttered out : 

' It is you who ought to be ashamed of yourself !* 

The lady with the flowers in her hat sniggered : » 

' He belongs to the set.' 

Hands were laid upon him without any regard for his rank. 
The crowd shouted : 

' Knock him down ! He ought to be degraded ! Tear off 
his Cross !' 

There flashed across Du Breuil's astonished mind the recol- 
lection of the terrible events in the Rue des Rosiers, and 
another crowd, different in dress but alike in face. Alike ? 
These were worse, for there was the varnish of respectability 
on their vicious-looking countenances. 

He thrust his fist into a flabby face, and quickly enlarged 
the circle round him^ for rage doubled his strength. Bersheim 
and the Poncets were struggling close to his side. Their pro- 
tests, the venerable dignity of Th6denat, the fierce, offended 
air of Du Breuil, as well as his vigorous blows, imposed respect 
on the crowcf, and the party was able to make its way through 
the still muttering groups safe and sound. 

Still trembling with excitement, they marched on in silence, 
or at most exchanged a few broken sentences. Poncet and 
Th6denat had hardly suspected such base passions to exist in 
their fellow-beings, and felt an inexpressible horror, added to 
a presentiment of coming evils. Martial wondered how he 
could live in such a fetid atmosphere. After walking a few 
yards they separated. Bersheim and Du Breuil turned their 
steps towards the Grandpr6s' mansion. 

Du Breuil, whose time was limited, for he had to rejoin his 
post, cursed the delay which had deprived him of some 
moments of Anine's society, and hastened his steps. The 
door-bell had not finished ringing when she appeared in the 
hall. The anxious look on the faces of her father and her 
fianc6 struck her. What fresh calamity had happened ? 
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Bersheim took his daughter's hand, placed it in that of 
Du Breuil, and bade them run away into the garden. He 
watched them go through the drawing-room, then went 
quickly upstairs to his own room. His wife, on seeing him 
enter, uttered a cry. Feeling the need for S3mipathy and 
affection, he drew her to him, and then, seating himself by 
her side, told her at length all his trouble. 

Hand in hand, Anine and Du Breuil wandered under the 
lime-trees, enjoying with feverish delight the few stolen 
minutes, which were like an oasis in the desert of their days, 
and yet an indescribable bitterness poisoned their delight. 
Whilst he was away from her, Du Breuil incessantly re- 
proached himself for having permitted this separation, and 
accepted, without having convinced himself of the necessity, 
a daily service which everything conspired to make dis- 
tasteftJ to him — uncongenial comrades, opposite ideas, and, 
ttbove all, the company of Chenot, who, now that he knew 
him better, proved to conceal behind his rustic cunning a 
cold, calculating ambition, devoid of faith or principle. How 
he missed the beautiful face and pure, tender smile of Anine 
tvhen he was alone, harassed by mental scruples, and worried 
by military duties which were contrary to his own feelings I 
The event in which he had just taken part had still further 
disturbed his mind. 

* What !' he said to himself. * Has it come to this ?— that 
a simple act of pity, the accomplishment of the mere duty of 
ah officer, should receive such a reward ! I did nothing more 
than my duty as a citizen and an officer. It is acting worse 
than brutes to insult the vanquished, who are fellow-men, 
however much they may be misled, or however guilty they 
may be. After all, those men knew how to fight and die for 
a cause they believed to be a legitimate one, and for which, 
perhaps, some plausible pretexts may be found. Society 
makes herself the sole judge in such matters. So be it. She 
is the stronger, and it is needful that she should be the 
stronger for the interests of the country, and also on account 
of the Germans ; but at all events she should not be execu- 
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tioner as well as judge. If France has a right to maintain 
order, Paris has a right to justice. Right against right V 

The prospect of the days to come and the approaching 
assault made his reflections still more dismal, and he hardly 
enjoyed the happiness of being with Anine. 

He pulled out his watch, listened to its hurried ticking, 
and made a gesture of despair. They must tear themselves 
away from one another. Until when ? An impulse threw 
them, for the first time, into each other's arms. Their faces 
touched, their lips met, but when this passionate embrace 
ended they felt a kind of stupor. They were so close, and 
yet such thousands of miles apart, with all an unknown 
future between them. To-morrow ! It was not only time 
that was flying ; it was the better part of themselves — ^their 
happiness and lives. 

On the following day there was a continual movement, and 
the sound of angry voices in one of the rooms of the Hdtel 
de Ville, though the sound was heard amid the confused 
murmur which filled the whole building. The end was near, 
though no one would confess it, but pretended to think that 
Paris was still invincible, and the Commune master of the 
situation. But signs of anxiety and perturbation were 
evident. 

* No, my dear fellow I' said Jacquenne sharply. * Expect 
nothing from me.' 

He glared angrily at Poncet. 

* And you, Femol,' he continued, ' leave me in peace* I 
have no time to spare.' 

The three men looked at each other unsympathetically, 
with anger in their eyes. Poncet had returned home the 
night before, his mind still tortured by the horrible sights 
he had witnessed at Versailles. He no longer had any hopes 
of conciliation. The last proposal of the League, the sug- 
gestion that Assembly and Commune should both hand over 
their powers to the new Municipal Councils, was nothing but 
smoke, and must vanish before the unpitying realities of 
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events. Three members of the Committee of Public Safety 
— ^Billioray, Gambon, and Ranvier — had proposed that the 
Commune should submit to a re-election on condition 
that Paris should form a self-governing Department, with 
a full amnesty ! This drawing back was akin to an 
acknowledgment that they were frightened, and prepared 
to give way. 

' Look here !* said Jacquenne : * you are a simpleton. A 
step backwards means for us collapse. Do you think Ver- 
sailles would negotiate with people who are on the point of 
giving in ? Though civilized, they are worse than barbarians, 
and it would be madness to expect either good sense or pity 
from them. Do you remember what Thiers said to the dele- 
gates from Lyons ? — ** The Assembly is liberal ! The army 
is heroic !" He would not deprive it of the privilege of 
entering Paris. It has a right to that reward. France 
won't move. Twenty-five thousand men are kept in reserve, 
ready to operate against Lyons if required. The other towns 
will remain passive. We have only one chance left — 
barricades and fires — and if we die we shall die as brave 
men.' 

Poncet did not discuss the question. What would have 
been the use ? The only thing for him to do was to return 
to Montmartre, shut himself up in his little house, and defend 
his laboratory, whilst Agathe continued to tend the wounded 
and do all the good she could. More than once he had been 
called on by the scientific delegation to give his help as a 
chemist. He must possess, they said, quantities of explosive 
substances, and know the formula for making many a terrible 
compound. 

He could hardly keep cool when Jacquenne bluntly said : 

' The best thing you can do is to help us.' 

There was a gleam in the Secretary's cold gray eye as he 
continued : 

* Paris will be blown up if need be ! I know there are 
people amongst us who are fools or cowards enough to think 
of all sorts of impossible contingencies — ^for example, they 
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would pacify the Versailles party by offering them our heads. 
And that fellow Rastoul, too, who proposes to march away 
with all the National Guard, with arms and baggage and the 
Commune at their head, and beg the protection of the Ger- 
mans and the means of transportation to America ! Bah ! 
Would that suit you, Femol ?' 

He walked up to the workman, and laughed with supreme 
contempt. 

* Eh ? Would that suit you ? Ah ! ah ! Paris will blow 
up — and you with it !' 

Femol, whose big, frightened eyes rolled in their sockets, 
took Poncet's silence for a defeat, and took up the cudgels. 
He was not going to let himself be ordered about in that way, 
and let the laws be made by a lot of stuck-up bourgeois. 
Jacquenne and the others were mad. They had irremedi- 
ably compromised a revolution that had started so well ! 
And he continued to roll forth in his sonorous voice arguments 
that sounded well, but were in reality empty. 

Jacquenne knew that the big man, in spite of his loud 
words, was a rank coward, and springing from his seat, he 
caught hold of him by the shoulder and pushed him towards 
the door. 

* Get out of here ! You may come back when the Com- 
mune is over, but not before. You think yourselves the 
masters, but you are not, and never will be. It is due to 
ignoramuses and meddlers like you that the game has been 
lost.' 

Regardless of his threats and protests, Jacquenne pushed 
him out of the room and locked the door. Then he turned 
towards Poncet. 

* The working classes want to govern us, and they are not 
fit to do it. It is we bourgeois who forge and found the 
Republic. No, not we. You, Poncet, who should be of us, 
have deserted at the moment of battle, run away from the 
flag that has led you all your life, turned your back on progress 
and justice.' 

A backing, nervous cough brought his tirade to an end. 
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and he sank into an armchair, hid his face in his hands, and 
coughed violently. Poncet looked at him sadly and pity- 
ingly. 

Twenty-four hours passed. The three hundred siege guns 
and the breaching batteries, which from the west to the 
south had been smashing the gates and walls every day since 
Sunday the 21st, reopened fire. The Versailles troops were 
everj^where close to the walls. 

Everything was ready for the assault; Montrouge,. the 
only fort which was left to the Commune, was nothing but a 
heap of stones* From Point du Jour to Batignolles, the 
enceinte was almost deserted. Dombrowski's men were ex- 
hausted ; the artillerymen had been killed at their guns, and 
the remaining inhabitants had taken refuge in cellars, or 
were hastily preparing to move. At Auteuil, Passy, and 
Courcelles there was not a sign of life, except in the wine- 
shops. But in the centre of Paris the people lived care- 
lessly, as though the enemy were not at their gates. The 
* Gingerbread Fair ' was held as usual, and crowds, dressed 
in their Sunday best, attended the concert given at the 
Tuileries. 

• Make haste, Pulch^rie I We shall be late !' 

Louchard walked up and down the porter's lodge im- 
patiently. He wore his full uniform, and a brand-new scarf. 
The old woman tied the strings of her huge beflowered bonnet, 
and looked admiringly at her many-flounced skirt. She was 
quite elated at the prospect of going to one of the concerts 
which Dr. Rousselle had organized at the palace, which had 
now returned into the hands of its real proprietors, the 
people. All the week she had bothered Louchard to take 
her, for she had heard that the concert on the i8th had been 
' a real treat.' 

She felt her pockets. Yes, she had everything — tickets, 
purse, and keys. 

' Come along !' said Louchard. 

They started off. As they were going down the Rue de 
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M^dicis, by the Luxembourg Gardens, they noticed a couple 
in front of them. 

' Why, that looks like Louis Simon and Rose !' exclaimed 
the old woman. 

They hastened their footsteps, and hailed them. The 
young couple turned round, and their faces were happy, 
though pale from their recent sufferings. 

* Well, are you better ?' inquired Mme. Louchard. 

All the gossips of the quarter had talked about the disap- 
pearance of the lovers, and their idyll ; the departure of Rose 
for the outposts, the rumours which had circulated during 
their absence — they were supposed to have perished in the 
subterranean passages — and their reappearance, all seemed 
like a chapter out of Eugene Sue. And, besides, Simon 
and his family wer^ so liked and esteemed. 

' As we are going to the same place, we will walk together, 
if you like,' the old woman proposed. 

Louis and Rose had received tickets for the concert from 
Th^rould, and wanted a little amusement after the terrors 
and hardships they had undergone. 

They all four idled along, enjoying the beautiful afternoon. 
The Seine was a smooth sheet of blue water, in which the 
gunboats, moored off the Pont de la Concorde, were reflected. 

Snatches of song and the blare of brass instruments 
echoed from the crowded garden. The women were all in 
their Sunday best, and a good few of the men wore uniforms ; 
but the majority were in plain clothes of old-fashioned cut 
and smelling strongly of camphor. 

At the corner of one of the gravel walks they came across 
Th^rould. 

The Bohemian was more shaky than ever. His face 
twitched continually, and he lived in a perpetual condition 
of alcoholic excitement. He was far-sighted enough to know 
what the end would be, and considered himself lucky if his 
present life lasted another fortnight ; but happen what 
might, he would not throw up a good thing, and would drain 
the cup of enjoyment to the dregs. 
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The orchestra played a selection from ' Le Domino Noir.* 
Th6rould whistled over one of the airs. 

' Pretty, isn't it ? Have you heard that Auber — the old 
geyser who made that up — ^has just kicked the bucket ? 
A lot you care about that ! Salute his memory all the same. 
Ah ! in the days of Badingue he would have had a brass band 
behind his hearse ! Now, times have changed ! Nobody 
knows who's alive and who's dead. Everybody gets their 
ups and downs. Rochefort, who amused all France by 
lighting up his Lanterne not so long ago, narrowly escaped 
being clawed to death this moaning at Saint-Germain by 
the very people who applauded him a few years before. 
They are now taking him to Versailles, and his little joke of 
ordering the demolition of Thiers' house will cost him more 
than it was worth. Matters will look leather ugly for him. 
Rigault had his knife in him, too. So, he shaved off his top- 
knot and beard, and slipped away with a face as clean as a 
cur6. But he had the worst kind of luck. The Versailles 
police grabbed him at Meaux in the German lines.' 

In fact, at that moment Rochefort was locked up in the 
prison in the Rue St. Pierre. He had been handed over at 
St. Germain to Galliffet, who was obliged to sharply reprove 
the crowd that threatened to mob the prisoner, and had been 
sent to Versailles, where he arrived at lunch-time, and was 
driven from the station in the little railway omnibus, guarded 
by two squadrons of cavalry. The soldiers had great difficulty 
in protecting him from the fury of the crowd. In the twink- 
ling of an eye the streets teemed with people, and the re- 
staurants were deserted. Cries of ' Rochefort ! Rochefort ! 
Rochefort !' were raised, and the same people who had 
idolized the pamphleteer of the days of the Empire now 
jeered at, or threatened to kill, the ex-member of the National 
Defence, the journalist who had made abuse his profession, 
and who, after having overturned the old social order, now 
menaced the new. 

Rose and Louis listened, without paying attention, to the 
chatter of Th6rould and the sounds of the orchestra, and 
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wandered amongst the groups of people, enjoying the bright 
sunshine. A delightful hour thus passed. The concert came 
to an end, and then, amidst a chorus of exclamations and 
laughter, a Staff ofl&cer of the Commune appeared on the 
platform, and cried : 

' Citizens ! M. Thiers promised to enter the city yesterday. 
M. Thiers did not enter Paris, and he never will. I invite 
you all to come here next Sunday.' 

At the same moment Rose saw Louchard go and speak to 
a man who was standing a few yards from her, and looked 
like a detective. The man whispered a few Words, and 
Louchard turned horribly pale, and disappeared, followed by 
his fat wife, looking much upset. 

The spectators dispersed slowly, pleased with their enter- 
tainment. None of them suspected the bad news that 
Louchard had just heard from his friend, one of the secret 
agents of the Commune. 

The Versailles troops had entered Paris. 



PART V 

WOUNDED TO DEATH 
CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

Whilst the gardens of the Tuileries were still echoing to the 
strains of the last concert given by the Commune, a carriage 
trotted slowly up the road leading to Mont Val^ien. Inside 
this carriage was M. Thiers, his dwarfish figure drawn up to its 
full height. He darted, through his spectacles, a quick glance 
which took in every detail of the panorama which widened 
before him at each turn of the wheel. 

Beyond the wide green space of the Bois de Boulogne ex- 
tended the conquest of his dreams. He would soon vanquish 
the city which had scoffed at and abused him, caused his hasty 
calculations for making peace with Germany to be postponed, 
and foiled the plans of his senile ambition. He could not 
pardon it for desiring a Republic different from that he wished 
— ^that is to say, a Republic which was only a disguised 
monarchy, the chief power of which should remain in his 
hands. 

He had turned a deaf ear to all attempts at conciliation, or 
met them with sarcastic answers, and had devoted himself, 
with all the ardour of a young man, to military work, bringing 
to the task the experience of his seventy-four years and his 
long study of Napoleon's campaigns. It was owing to his 
"^rategic combinations and his diverse talents that the siege 
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had been brought to such a successful issue, and that the * key ' 
of Montretout was about to open the gates. 

A council of war was to be held at the fort to decide on the 
final measures. The old man contemplated the distant city 
with malicious joy. He was about to apply the remedy which 
had been recommended to Louis Philippe, and enter Paris as 
Windischgratz had entered Vienna. 

A hundred and fifty thousand men, inured to discipline and 
hardened by daily fighting, were ready to enter at the first 
opportunity, and that opportunity was bound to come soon — 
in a couple of days, perhaps. 

A Staff officer on horseback passed the carriage at full gallop, 
but, catching sight of the well-known profile, reined up his 
charger, and said rapidly : 

* Monsieur le President, General Douay cannot come to the 
council of war, as he is now entering Paris.' 

M. Thiers was so astonished by this unexpected news that 
he could not believe his ears, and made the officer repeat his 
words. 

Aman waving a white handkerchief had appeared on Bastion 
64, near the Porte Saint Cloud, and made signs to the outposts 
to advance, for Point du Jour was abandoned, and the walls 
and gate unmanned. At fiirst the soldiers feared this was but 
a trap — one of the many treasonable devices that were always 
being tried — ^but a Captain volunteered to go and see. The 
man — an inspector of roads named Ducatel — ^had told the 
truth, and the troops could advance safely. General Douay 
was at once informed, and was soon on the spot. He immedi- 
ately sent word to Montretout to cease firing, and the advanced 
guards of the columns entered the walls. 

Thiers congratulated himself on his good luck, and ordered 
the troops to advance with all possible haste. The officer 
galloped back at full speed. The old man trembled with im- 
patience, which did not cease till the carriage had rolled across 
the drawbridge of the fort. 

The chiefs of the army, who had already heard the news, 
awaited him. Ladmirault, sulky because the chance had not 
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fallen to him, was more excited than was apparent on his 
heavy, quiet face. MacMahon bent a figure which was still 
elegant, in spite of his age, to bring his eye to the telescope, 
and with anxious looks followed the distant movements of the 
soldiers. He stood up suddenly, and with a voice full of emo- 
tion cried : 

' We are driven back !' 

M. Thiers, greatly vexed, thought the sun was blotted out 
of the heavens. He sprang to one of the telescopes that he 
might learn the truth with his own eyes. As a matter of fact 
some soldiers were coming out of the Point du Jour gate, but 
there was no sign of a stampede. At the same moment the 
naval Captain, Krantz, who was also looking through a tele- 
scope, said : 

' Those men are not flying. We are not driven back ! 
They are executing some manoeuvre which we cannot under- 
stand at this distance.' 

Other soldiers were marching in order towards the gate. 
There could no longer be any doubt. The Marshal recovered 
from his alarm, and joy once more reigned in the hearts of 
M. Thiers and all the others, Ladmirault included. The 
colunms wound along like black snakes and entered Paris. 

M. Thiers arranged with the Marshal what steps were to be 
taken. Ma cMahon was to place himself at the head of Douay's 
corps, Ladmirault was to press forward prudently ; he him- 
self would return to Versailles to send Vinoy and Clinchant, 
and notify Cissey to operate on his side and occupy the left 
bank of the river. Brimming over with plans of battle, the 
old man returned at full speed to headquarters, and arranged 
with Krantz and Ranson means for sending off provisions 
and straw for the men to lie on, and also took steps to 
announce the victory. A telegram was sent off to all the Pre- 
fects : ' The Porte de Saint Cloud has been destroyed by the 
fire of our cannon. General Douay has hurried forward and 
entered the city.' Then, after having dined with his family 
and a few friends who shared his joy, he felt the need of a little 
sleep, and rested for a few hours^on his forthcoming laurels. 
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At two in the morning he was up again and started off, and at 
three o'clock, after having passed on the road the provision 
carts, he re-entered in the darkness the city from which he 
had recently made such an undignified exit in broad 
daylight. 

On the pleasant evening of the same day a young Lieutenant- 
Colonel reined in his smoking horse on the road between Ver- 
sailles and Montrouge. There was an expression of deep 
satisfaction on the strongly-marked features of his energetic 
face. 

The great news had fallen like a bomb-shell on the Staff 
officers at the Pavilion de Monsieur. Some of the officers 
mounted in haste and rejoined the Marshal, and D'Avol had 
been sent with some extra instructions to General de Cissey. 
His joy knew no bounds as he rode at full gallop through the 
gathering shadows of the beautiful evening. At last this 
idiotic war was about to end. The horrors of an assault were 
avoided. A prompt advance, and all these rebellious rascals 
would vanish before justice and order. Just a sharp touch of 
the besom, and Paris would be delivered from aU these vermin. 

For the last month D'Avol's anger against these wretches 
who knew neither God nor country had been increasing every 
day. Having plenty of work to do, he had not been a frequent 
visitor to the Grandpr6s*, where Anine's presence, in spite of 
her delicate attentions and the friendship of Bersheim, were 
involuntarily a cause of grief to him. It was no good reason- 
ing with himself. No ; he no longer loved her, and yet to see 
that Du Breuil's influence had changed her character was 
painful to him. 

Now and then he met Du Breuil, but always with a sort of 
constraint mingled with his pleasure, and with no regret that 
he did not see him oftener. 

At the General's headquarters he found all in excitement, 
and satisfaction rather than reflection depicted in every face. 
His confidential mission being fulfilled, Chenot invited him to 
dinner. Du Breuil, who was occupied by many details, came 
in towards the end of the meal. He shook hands with D'Avol, 
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and replied quietly to all the questions the General asked him. 
The General liked him for his elegant manners, the cool con- 
fidence with which he parried all dififtculties, and the good 
counsel that he gave without appearing to advise. 

Du Breuil shared in the general feeling of relief, but with 
some reserve. He rejoiced principally that the assault was 
no longer continued, and the entry into the city had been 
effected without bloodshed. The pron^ises made by Thiers 
were fresh in his memory, and he had confidence in them. 
' When the gates are open the cannon will pease to fire, 
and very soon calm, order, abundance, and peace will be 
established.' The dull booming of the gims of Montretout 
and Mont Val^rien had already ceased, and that was a great 
relief. 

Du Breuil thought of Anine. In a few weeks they would 
attain their happiness, yet he experienced an indefinable 
sense of uneasiness which ever haunted him, and was in- 
creased by the cruel remarks he heard made round him gaily : 

' All those who fall into my hands will have short shrift. A 
set of rascals !' 

The repast in the dining-room of the little deserted house in 
which the Staff was established came to an end. Chenot lit a 
cigarette, and, ensconced in an easy-chair, smoked philo- 
sophically, now and then twiddling the end of his moustaches, 
and his little court of officers was grouped round him ; for 
three mortal hours had to be killed somehow before the 
General advanced in the rear of the troops. Du Breuil 
accompanied D'Avol to the stable where his horse was. 

Both were silent, oppressed by the recollection of all they 
had formerly said and what they refrained from saying now. 
D'Avol at last broke the silence in that aggressive voice in 
which Du Breuil recognised the tone of their former differ- 
ences. 

' At last,' said D' Avol, * we are near the end, and we can 
execute justice on these wretches.' 

' Many of them,' said Du Breuil with a sigh, ' are more to 
be pitied than blamed.' 
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* You are always so sensitive. You look too much at details, 
and not enough at the question as a whole. Some few may be 
misled — and, between ourselves, if there are a few fools or 
idiots amongst them they deserve all they get — but are we to 
forget, on their account, all the misfortunes this insurrection 
has caused the country ? It disgusts me by its origin — ^the 
base claims of ignorance and envy. It horrifies me by its 
results — the Germans implanted more profoundly in our 
midst, lengthening their stay and increasing their charges, 
rejoicing over our humiliation and profiting by it.' 

' My conscience,' replied Du Breuil, ' would be as easy as 
yours if I did not think of the division of responsibility. Am 
I the only one to look too much at details ? Are you sure 
that you do not see only the effect, and forget the causes ? 
Are you not forming a hasty judgment as to why one of the 
greatest cities in the world rises in revolt ? May there not be 
some principle involved ?' 

' That I deny. Savage drunkenness and stupid instincts 
of destruction — ^that's all there is at the bottom of it. The 
workman is known by his work ! If the people have done all 
this, it is a proof they are not fit to possess power. I say that 
to try and enforce their claim by the disaster and ruin of 
France is not the beginning of anything — it is the end of 
everything !' 

His foot was in the stirrup as he spoke, and he sprang into 
the saddle. Du Breuil disdained to make any reply. A feel- 
ing of deep melancholy and a sensation of isolation settled on 
him. Anine was so far from him, D' Avol was like a stranger, 
some of his comrades still worse ; the future looked threaten- 
ing, and all that he heard amazed and horrified him. Did 
the welfare of the country — to say nothing of Christian 
charity — demand such a thirst for vengeance, such a hunger 
for blood at the moment of victory ? 

D'Avol shook hands with him coldly. 

* Good-bye !' he jerked out. 

* Good-bye !' repeated Du Breuil. 

He stood motionless, and watched his old friend ride away 
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— ^the friend with whom he had no longer any sentiment in 
common. D'Avol disappeared in the darkness. 

The hours passed slowly. It was necessary to wait till the 
heads of the attacking columns were massed at the foot of the 
enceinte. The sappers silently laid down a wooden causeway. 
A company of Chasseurs, man by man, followed the narrow 
passage and advanced to the Ceinture Railway, whilst Bocher's 
brigade opened the Porte de Versailles. It was half -past two 
when Du Breuil, following Chenot, entered the gate. All 
Cissey's corps had invaded the left bank of the Seine without 
firing a shot. 

Seventy thousand men were already in Paris. 

Following the few Guards and trench-makers who had 
entered behind Ducatel, Douay's columns, after exchanging 
a few shots at the gate, advanced little by little between the 
viaduct and the Porte de St. Cloud. By half-past six they 
were in sufficient numbers to be able to divide, Berthaut's 
division gaining Auteuil and Passy, and winning, after a short 
fight, Sainte Perine and the Place d' Auteuil ; the other 
division, under Verg6, of Vinoy's army proceeding by the quay, 
and capturing a strong barricade with a battery of six guns. 
Very circumspectly the division moved along the Rue Ray- 
nouard towards the Trocad^ro, which was believed to be 
mined. Thus, taken in the rear, the works, which were 
scarcely begun, soon fell ; eight hundred Federals were cap- 
tured, along with the immense arsenal, a maze of subterranean 
passages, containing seventy tons of powder, millions of 
cartridges, and thousands of shells. 

Behind them the flood increased. Clinchant's corps entered 
about nine o'clock, and, keeping along the walls, opened the 
Auteuil and Passy gates. Fresh waves flowed in. Whilst 
Clinchant marched on La Muette and drove back the volun- 
teers collected round Dombrowski, who had hurried up, Lad- 
mirault's and Vinoy's divisions silently debouched and ex- 
tended, and came into junction, on the Crenelle side, with 
Cissey's troops. Only a stray shot was fired now and again 
at some Federal taken by surprise, and but for the tramp 
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of feet, the flood of men had come as silently as a rising 
tide. 

At about this time MacMahon, leaving his temporary 
quarters at Boulogne, installed himself in the Rue Vineuse, 
above the Place du Roi-de-Rome, where Thiers also joined 
him, and suggested so many measures of a daring nature that 
the Marshal, who had hitherto been patient, bluntly refused 
to execute them. There was not room for two Commanders, 
he said, and he would either act alone or not at all. After 
such a rebuff, Thiers had nothing to say, and, leaving his 
lieutenant to carry on the battle against the barricades, 
returned to Versailles at early dawn. 

At the Boulogne gate — now a mass of ruins — ^his carriage 
met with a frightened crowd, hedged in and driven on by 
soldiers. Men and women, from the child to the old man, in 
all sorts of strange rags, advanced in dull despair, or stiU 
trembling with rage. They were the first prisoners. 

' Ruin and hatred ! that is all that civil discord leaves 
behind it !' the old man thought to himself. The idea that 
he was one of the authors of this ruin and hate never occurred 
to him. His heart did not reproach him. 

Still astonished at such an unforeseen entrance, and not 
daring to believe in such an easy triumph, the Generals con- 
sulted, and drew up a methodical plan of advance by slow 
stages. Clinchant, who wished to press forward, take pos- 
session of Pare Monceau, and then by the Boulevards to the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, received formal orders to stop. 

Rendered timid by his former defeats, the Marshal did not 
hope to carry everything in a single day, and would leave 
nothing to chance. Orders were issued to restrict the move- 
ment which had commenced so well, and might have carried 
the city at a single blow. Douay and Verge's divisions were 
not by the end of the day to go beyond the Palais de T Industrie 
and the 6lyste. Clinchant would try to take the Gare St. 
Lazare, the P^pini^re Barracks, and the College Chaptal. 
Ladmirault, slanting along the Ceinture Railway, was not 
to go farther than the Porte d'Asnifires ; Cissey, on the left 
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bank, was to seize the £cole Militaire, the Invalides, and, if 
possible, the Gare Montpamasse. 

Almost without striking a blow the army spread like an 
ever-increasing net. In the morning Verg6 occupied the 
Manutention, where he found thirty thousand rations of 
bread, and the Palais de Tlndustrie, where he made prisoner 
hundreds of wounded. Douay reached the Arc de Triomphe, 
the !lfelys6e, the P^pini^re. Clinchant's division held from the 
Gare Saint Lazare to the Porte d'Asnidres, supported by 
Ladmirault. 

On the left bank, Bruat's division easily carried the Foreign 
Ofl&ce and the Chamber of Deputies. The wooden sheds on 
the Champs de Mars were destroyed by Vinoy's shells. The 
l&cole Militaire, with an immense park of two himdred cannon, 
innumerable waggons, enormous quantities of powder, maga- 
zines full of military stores, ammunition, and food, fell into 
the hands of Cissey, who soon mastered the Invalides, and, a 
few hours later, Gare Montpamasse. Noon had not struck 
when all the divisions had attained their prescribed limits. 
From street to street, from square to square, the noise of battle 
resounded under the blue sky, or from behind a veil of flame 
and smoke — ^from the riding-school of the Military Academy, 
which the Federals blew up before they retreated, or the 
Minist^re des Finances, set on fire by the Versailles shells. 

There were short engagements, followed by summary execu- 
tions. At La Muette, thirty Federals who refused to sur- 
render lay in a heap at the foot of a wall. Others were shot 
in the Rue du Ranelagh, and also at the Gare Montpamasse, 
where Colonel Boulanger commanded. In Pare Monceau 
disarmed Guards and even women were shot down by police- 
men. Round the Champs 6lys6es the Federals, hidden in 
the houses, were dragged out and executed. 

The first news of the entrance of the troops — a despatch 
from Dombrowski, brought by Billioray, who was then seen 
for the last time — ^reached the Hdtel de Ville at seven o'clock 
on Sunday evening. A sitting— quite as useless as any that 
had preceded it— was then going on, and the aboliticm of 
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titles of nobility and the Legion of Honour was being 
discussed. Part of the minority accused Cluseret of being 
indolent and insolent. Billioray entered, very pale. 

' Finish T he cried. 

The despatch in his hand trembled. 

After reading it, there was a deadly silence. After some 
little time, the debate was continued, with even some show 
of dignity. Cluseret was acquitted, and then the Central 
Committee separated, never to meet again. 

At the * War Oflfice ' there was the same confusion. At first 
no one would believe the report. Delescluze declared that 
it was but a false alarm; nothing had been seen from the 
observatory on the Arc de Triomphe. Nevertheless, fresh 
battalions were ordered. But very soon the rumour was 
confirmed. The tocsin rung in all the quarters that were 
not invaded ; the generale was beat at tie comer of every 
street. At five o'clock in the morning the oflftce of the 
Minister of War was hurriedly evacuated. 

The bright spring morning appeared. The Versailles army 
advanced cautiously. There were then only the two huge 
barricades erected by Gaillard at the Place de la Concorde, 
and a few hastily constructed ones elsewhere. Deleschize, 
who at last saw clearly how matters stood, was the only one 
to face the confusion, and try and redeem matters by appeal- 
ing to the resolution of the lower orders. 

* We have had enough of militarism, and gold braid and 
stripes. Let them make way for the men who fight in their 
shirt-sleeves !* 

Some of the members of the dispersed Commune met again 
for a few minutes at the office of the Committee of Public 
Safety. Pyat was in favour of treating for peace at once. 
It was resolved that every quarter should be put in a state 
of defence, and should bristle with barricades, but there 
was no definite plan, though there were proclamations in 
plenty. 

Shops and private houses were hastily closed, and little by 
little the city from Batignoltes ^:o the Tuilcries, and from the 
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Cour des Comptes to Montrouge, was covered with improvised 
barricades, which to-day were harmless but to-morrow would 
be formidable. At the Ministry of Marine, Brunei — ^im- 
prisoned in spite of his courageous defence of Issy, but re- 
leased the previous day — had established himself. A hun.- 
dred and fifty Federals and five cannon guarded the terraces 
of the Place de la Concorde and the river bank ; a machine- 
gun and three cannon were placed on the redoubts in the 
Rues Saint Florentin and Royale. At Montmartre, where a 
hundred big guns had been lying for the last two months, 
dirty and unused, and almost without ammunition, hardly a 
shot had been fired ; there were no earthworks, no parapets, 
no platforms, and the battalions were either decimated or 
dispersed. Cluseret appeared for a moment, and then 
vanished. La C6cilia struggled in vain. 

Everywhere there was the confusion of a disturbed ant-hill. 
Paris was between the two jaws of a vice, one of which was 
pressing on from the west and south, whilst the other, rigid 
and fixed, barred all egress by the north and east. Mac- 
Mahon had made an arrangement with the Prince of Saxony, 
by which the Prussians had undertaken not to allow a single 
person to pass their lines. Their outposts were on the watch, 
and already, at the H6pital Saint-Louis, there lay dying 
several work-girls who had been shot whilst on their way to 
a factory at Saint Ouen. 

At Versailles the Assembly gathered, impatient to hear the 
news. Thiers appeared on the tribune. At his first words 
the applause broke out loudly. He praised the army and 
navy, and prophesied a complete victory. Paris would be 
restored to its true sovereign, France. The Assembly, 
flattered — it was France, of course ! — clapped with redoubled 
enthusiasm, especially at the promise of rigorous punishment. 
Although many had been already shot down without trial, 
Thiers declared that justice would be done by the regular 
means. From the wretches who had violated the laws of 
property, overturned monuments, and threatened the lives 
of the hostages, full expiation would be demanded.. 
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Jules Simon followed him with a proposal to rebuild the 
Colomie Vendome, replacing the statue of Napoleon by that 
of the Nation, and repair at once the Chapelle Expiatoire of 
Louis XVI. The Assembly cheered lustily, and voted a 
motion proposed by Cochery, that ' The army and the head 
of the Executive Power have deserved well of the country.' 

Amidst great silence, Thiers reappeared on the tribune and 
bowed his white toupee with evident emotion — ^it was the 
highest reward he had received in all his life. Loud and con- 
tinued cheering greeted him, and when he descended many 
pressed forward to shake hands with him. Jules Simon 
hugged and kissed him. 

Unconscious of the harm it had done, and was preparing 
to do, its chief joy was that it had settled the revolution and 
Paris, and, no doubt, the Republic at the same time ; and 
elated at this thought, the Assembly then adjourned. The 
deputies mingled with a flood of sightseers, journalists, 
officials, fashionable folks, women, and girls, and hurried of! 
to Saint Cloud, Chitillon, Mont Val^rien, or any other elevated 
spot from which Paris and the smoke of battle could be seen, 
to gloat over the exciting spectacle. 

At dawn on the 23rd MacMahon's troops, having rested, 
now advanced simultaneously on both sides of the river. 
Stopped in the centre by the terrace of the Tuileries and the 
barricade in the Rue Royale, they extended both flanks. 

Montmartre on the left, with its hill full of artillery, and 
its steep inclines blocked with barricades, was the principal 
object they set themselves to take that day. Two entire 
army corps surrounded it. The First, commanded by Lad- 
mirault, with two of his divisions and the volunteers of the 
Seine and Seine-et-Oise — the only bodies that had answered 
the appeal of the Assembly to all France— kept along the 
ramparts to the Porte de Clignancourt, took the hill in the 
rear, and established itself among the villas, gardens, and 
waste ground there ; whilst the third division, under Mon- 
taudon, after having captured at Levallois-Perret the hun- 
dred and five guns of the external fortifications, crossed, by 
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permission of the Germans, the neutral zone, and hurried 
towards the barricades of the Boulevard Omano and Rue 
Myrrha. 

The Fifth, under Clinchant, skirted the outer boulevards- 
It had already mastered BatignoUes, though Malon fought 
as well as he could. The Mairie of the 17th Arrondisse- 
ment and the great barricade on Place Clichy were carried, 
and it kept along the foot of the hill and entered the 
Montmartre cemetery at the same time as the columns of 
the First Corps entered it from the north. The heights 
were surrounded, and a general attack would soon be made. 
It was eleven o'clock. Some of Clinchant's Infantry had 
already advanced to the Rue Lepic. 

At that moment Catisse' came out of the Mairie of the 
i8th, where he had gone in the morning, ignorant of the 
fact that Ladmirault already held the rear of Montmartre, 
and, in spite of the fusillade, down towards BatignoUes. 

About nine o'clock he had gone to work as usual, put on 
his lute-string sleeves, and begun to arrange the papers on 
his desk, which were quite as numerous as in the old days 
of order, but dirty, crumpled, fill of bad spelling, and stamped 
with innumerable blue, red, greeny and black seals. The 
news of the entrance of the Versailles troops had been a blow 
to him. 

Then, seeing that nothing around had changed-^it was 
impossible to allow the muddle of papers to accumulate — 
and that there were no red-trousered soldiers in the streets, 
he came to the conclusion that the real war was only just 
beginning. He forced himself to have confidence in the 
result. Of course, there would be hot work. Men were 
riding through the streets, calling out, * Open all shutters, and 
close the windows !' and Delescluze had threatened that any 
house from which a shot was fired at the National Guard 
would be immediately burned down. 

* Here,' thought Catisse, ' I am as safe as in an impregnable 
citadel. The Commune has held sway for two months, and 
is it not now as strong as it was on the i8th of March, when 
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it was so easily victorious ? Who knows if the proclamation 
to the soldiers of Versailles (" Come to us, brothers, our arms 
are open ") would not cause the musket to fall from many a 
hesitating hand? There was also another proclamation, 
issued by the Central Committee, beginning, ** We are fathers 
of families," and ending with, " When the order is infamous, 
disobedience is a duty.' But would the soldiers read them ?' 

Early in the morning he had done his daily little bit of 
marketing, and bought some bjead and cooked meat. There 
would be six to lunch this morning, for Mme. Poncet had 
promised to send back Lili, now quite recovered, thanks to 
her care. He was going to fetch her when he left the Mairie. 

He worked quietly all the morning, without suspecting the 
existence of the deadly storm, and content to do his duty as 
a faithful servant. Little by little the noise of battle drew 
near. 

Catisse, looking pale, rose, listened, and leaned out of the 
open window. ' Why, they must be coming V A sudden 
terror seized him. The children ! They had nothing to do 
with the Commime, and he could not reproach himself, for 
in his humble way he had tried to do all the good he could. 

He had never touched a gun since the Buzenval sortie, 
so his conscience was clear on that account. He had done 
nothing but try to earn a little money for his children, and 
no man could find fault with him for that. He even felt a 
satisfaction that the reign of disorder was at an end, and 
would be glad to see the uniforms of the soldiers and the 
flag. A loud report made him shudder. That came from 
the other side of the hill. He thought of the children, and 
started off to go to them, just as he was, without removing 
his black sleeve-protectors or skull-cap. 

On the left, towards the Rues Lepic and Tholoz^, the 
Chassepots were cracking so frequently that he turned to the 
right. His only instinct was to get home. He ran at full 
speed, and was out of breath. He did not know where he 
was, and knocked against corners. Someone crieij out : 
* Not that way ! The Versaillais are there !' He did not 
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even hear ; he stepped over the body of an old woman, who 
had been killed by a stray ball ; the provisions had tumbled 
out of her basket, and rolled in a pool of blood. He hardly 
noticed her, and turned round by a milk shop. Now he was 
in the right road. There was the shop of his enemy, the 
grocer, who owed him a grudge because he had not been able 
to prevent the grocer's house being searched for arms. There 
was a nasty grin on the grocer's face. 

If Catisse had turned his head he would have seen four 
volunteers of the Seine running along close to the houses, 
finger on trigger. The grocer saluted them as they passed, 
pointed to Catisse, and said : 

* There's one of the rascals, running away.' 

Harsh voices cried : 

' Hallo, there ! Stop !' 

Catisse still ran. There was a shot ; he ran a few paces 
more, and then fell with a sharp pain in his side. 

The volunteers came up to him. Stem faces looked down 
on the wotmded man. 

' Why did you run away ? Who are you ?* 

Catisse murmured some inarticulate words. 

' My children ! The Mairie !' 

There was a look of horror in his eyes, the look of the in- 
offensive animal wounded by the huntsman, a look of stupor 
and reproach. He trembled from head to foot. 

' Vile Communist !' shouted the grocer, who came up, out 
of breath. ' You are settled ! He belonged to that set. 
Corporal.' 

The supplicating eyes turned from one to the other. Were 
they going to kill him like that ? And the poor children, who 
had no one but him ! 

' Get up !' said the Corporal. 

Catisse tried, and fell back again. The blood stained his 
worn coat and flowed over his trousers. 

' You can't ? Then stay there I' 

The barrel of the rifle was placed against his temple, the 
shot was fired. There was nothing but a human rag and 
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some brains spattered on the wall. The volunteers went on ; 
the grocer returned to his shop. 

It was noon. The columns of Ladmirault and Clinchant 
joined on the top of the hill. The streets were full of soldiers, 
taking a short rest. Some of them took a crust out of their 
wallet, and quenched their thirst with a draught of water. 
They were forbidden to take the wine which the inhabitants 
offered — ^it might be poisoned. Some came out of a house 
in which a Federal had taken refuge, dragging him along 
and striking him. A company had halted by the side of 
Mme. Poncet's little garden. The men were laughing and 
talking. 

Mme. Poncet leaned against the gate and listened. Time 
went on, and her anxiety became terrible. What had become 
of Poncet, who had been absent since yesterday ? She 
imagined that he had been arrested at the League, or perhaps 
he was lying on the pavement like the poor wretches who had 
been shot. Then she thought of Lili, who had been shut up 
in the dining-room with a picture-book. It was to be hoped 
that Catisse would soon come. 

A word of command ; the ranks were formed, and the 
company marched away. 

' Good-bye, mother !* 

Mme. Poncet looked with a mournful smile at the men 
called away by their duty. Many were young, and did not 
look cruel. More than one would be killed before evening, 
and many would kill, and believe in the excitement of the 
fighting that they were doing right. She remembered the 
conceit of the young, beardless ensign, and the grave, 
thoughtful air of the old Captain. Time passed. It was 
more than one o'clock. Where was Catisse ? 

M^lanie gave the child some food. The afternoon seemed 
interminable. Other soldiers came and visited all the 
houses. Every room, even to the laboratory, had to be 
opened to prove there were no arms. . . . Childish voices 
were heard in the garden, and the children of Catisse appeared 
— the eldest in front, and the three others holding each other's 
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hand, and all exactly alike in their black dresses. Z6z6e^ the 
eldest, explained : ' They had waited all day. Instead of 
papa there came soldiers, who searched all the rooms. So they 
came away.' 

She spoke like a sensible little person, who wished to set 
a good example. The three little ones sobbed, and when 
Lili saw them, she nervously began to cry : 
' Papa ? Where is papa ?' 

Having done all she could to console them, Mme. Poncet 
left them with the servant, and decided to go and look for 
him along with Z6z6e — a woman and a child ran no great 
risk. She would go to the Mairie by the road Poncet and 
Catisse generally followed. Perhaps she might learn some- 
thing of him. 

They had not gone two hundred yards, watched by an 
evil-looking man — some police agent — when they came across 
a dead body. Mme. Poncet turned away sharply, but 
Z6z6e uttered a cry. The child dragged her companion along 
violently. 

' Papa !' she cried—' papa !' and she threw herself con- 
vulsively on the inert body. 

' Come away, my pet,' murmured Mme. Poncet. ' We will 
send somebody to bring him away.' 

But the child clung to her father's corpse. She did not 
understand why he was lying there with his head shattered. 
Why was he ? Why ? Then, in a nervous paroxysm, she 
began to shriek so loudly that the neighbours gathered on the 
doorsteps. Mme. Poncet, who had hitherto been too over- 
come to speak, now boiled with indignation, and protested 
against this idiotic act of murder. But the evil-looking man 
reappeared, followed by excited soldiers. Before she could 
say another word she was seized. A soldier roughly pushed 
the child. 

* Young beggar's brat !* 

' Don't hurt the child,' said Mme. Poncet, in a voice trem- 
bling with indignation and motherly affection. 
' You shut up if you don't want to be settled.' 
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A push with the butt of the gun emphasized the threat. 
The spectators grinned in no friendly manner. 

By a strong effort Mme. Poncet calmed herself, and fol- 
lowed them tractably, holding the child's hand. This hor- 
rible nightmare would end as soon as she could explain. 
But there was nothing to be done with these brutes except 
follow them resignediy. As they passed through the Rue 
Lepic she saw a heap of bodies lying in front of a low barri- 
cade. There were also many women, who had been shot 
after the fight. 

She was put with the other prisoners. Z6z6e clung to her 
hand desperately, and shook with sobs. They came to a 
little house she knew well in the Rue des Rosiers. By chance 
or design a Provost-Marshal was sitting in the same room 
in which Lecomte and Clement-Thomas passed their last 
moments. 

The prisoners, after a very short examination, were pushed 
into the garden, and before the wall where the two Generals 
were shot they had to kneel as before an altar, with their 
foreheads touching the ground. Any attempt to rise was 
met with a blow from a rifle-butt. Then a voice ordered 
' Up !' Another batch arrived, and had to undergo the same 
expiation. 

Mme. Poncet, whom the Provost — a Captain of Chasseurs 
- • had not allowed to say two words, felt that she should go 
mad. She was carried along like a straw in this terrible 
whirlwind. Cries and supplications would but have aggra- 
vated her lot. She and Z6z6e were fortunate that they were 
not in the other group, who were all shot on the other slope 
of the hill. 

Mournfully dragging along Ziz6e, who was nearly fainting, 
she followed her companions in misery. Evening had fallen 
when they arrived at the ramparts. They were all huddled 
together in a bastion. She was obliged to allow herself to 
be searched, and could not protest when she was told to lie 
down on the ground. 

' Anyone who rises will be shot r 

20 
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There was not even bread or water for these wretched 
animals condemned to slaughter. Z6z^ groaned continually, 
lying with her head on the knees of Mme. Ponce t, who, with 
her eyes blankly staring into the darkness, remained so till 
she lost consciousness. 

Poncet, who had passed Monday night at a sitting of the 
League — being quite at ease about his wife, whom he believed 
to be safe in the little house on the impregnable hill^had 
been employed all the morning and afternoon in debating 
useless measures in extremis. The Union of Syndicates had 
joined with the League, and some of the delegates had tried 
to find such members of the Commune and the Central Com- 
mittee as might still remain. But at the Hotel de Ville 
ever5^ing was in indescribable confusion. Frenzied women 
were waving red flags, and clamouring for rifles to be given 
them; powder was being carried away in omnibuses; and 
men who were suspected of treason, or even of being but half- 
hearted, were dragged out and shot on the Place de Grfeve. 

In one of the rooms in the H6tel de Ville lay the body of 
Dombrowski, the fine, pale face still bearing that expression 
of * an enigma never to be solved.' Ever since the entry of 
the troops, he had wandered, like an unquiet spirit, from the 
H6tel de Ville to the barricades and back again. On Sunday 
night he returned from La Muette, badly bruised by a splinter 
of stone, and was met with reproaches and suspicions. On 
Monday night he was brought back to the Committee of 
Public Safety by the sharpshooters of the outposts at Saint- 
Ouen, where he had been arrested whilst trying to steal 
through the Prussian lines alone. Left at liberty in con- 
sideration of his past services and his cool bravery at Neuilly, 
and seeing that nothing but death remained, he had fallen, 
by a mysterious bullet, at a barricade in the Rue M)^rrha, after 
the taking of Montmartre. 

The excitement at headquarters increased every minute, 
as news of fresh disasters arrived. 

Certain that their left at Montmartre was now safe, the 
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corps of Clinchant, Ladmirault, and Douay advanced in 
line, extending the fatal net. Everywhere the same tactics 
were employed — a feigned attack in front, whilst, by the 
side-streets, which were less defended, other soldiers made 
their way, and took the barricade in the rear. By nightfall 
the Trinity, Notre Dame de Lorette, the Madeleine, the new 
Opera, and the Mairie in the Rne Drouot had been captured. 

On the left bank Bruat entered the offices of the Minister 
of War, Cissey carried the last barricades of the Croix Rouge 
and the Rue de Rennes, the left wing sweeping the streets to 
the Seine, and taking St. Sulpice and the Mairie of the Sixth, 
the right wing holding the Gare de Sceaux and the Mairie of 
Montrouge. The army of Versailles now held nearly half 
Paris, and from the Place de la Concorde stretched out to the 
goods station of the Northern Railway on one side, and on 
the other nearly to the Porte d'Arcueil. The barricades fell 
one by one before the soldiers, who entered the houses, and 
picked off the defenders froni the upper windows. The pave- 
ments were covered with the blood of merciless massacres, 
to say nothing of individual murders. At the church of 
Montrouge and Rue Brezen the dead filled eight waggons. 
At the Madeleine, where a strong resistance was made, three 
hundred Federals were shot. In the Rue du Helder, Rue 
Drouot, and fifty other places, heaps of slain lay amongst the 
stones. At the Pare Monceau and the 6cole Militaire, two 
Provosts sent off the prisoners in long colunans to Versailles 
or executed them on the spot. 

A few of the more desperate spirits of the Commune re- 
solved that it should have a grand funeral, and that they 
would revenge death by death, and be buried under the 
smoking ruins. The Tuileries and the H6tel de Ville, where 
they had reigned, should never belong to anyone but them. 

Preparations had already been commenced. On the pre- 
vious day the savage expression of Rigault — * We will take 
the hostages with us, and they shall die with us !' — ^had been 
partly realized, and the Archbishop, the various curfe, Senator 
BoDJean, and every other prisoner of importance, had been» 

20— a 
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by the orders of Ranvier, Eudes, and Gambon, removed from 
Mazas to La Roquette. At the Tuileries, Bergeret collected 
carboys and barrels of petroleum, and poured it over the 
hangings and floors, and gunpowder was placed in the Salle 
des Mar&haux, in the centre of the palace. Then he dis- 
appeared, leaving to Colonel B6not— a journeyman butcher 
— ^the task of firing the building. Combustibles were stored, 
ready for the match, in many other buildings. 

At the office of the League, Poncet, determined to try to 
prevent the shedding of blood by an appeal to Thiers, did 
not learn till nightfall of the capture of Montmartre. He 
hurried off at once, risking his life twenty times. Fighting 
was still going on, but he managed to pass, thanks to the 
kindness of an officer of the outposts, who was touched by 
the evident sincerity of his manner. 

At almost every step he was stopped by patrols. Once he 
was compelled to help to demolish a barricade. He recog- 
nised the place ; in the morning the Federals had forced him 
to bring a paving-stone to construct it — • For the Conunune, 
citizen !' The men now lay dead in all sorts of strange atti- 
tudes — doubled up in doorways, at full length in the gutter, 
some on their face, some on their back. Some showed no 
visible wound, and seemed to be sleeping with a look of 
bravado or resolution. Others were horribly mutilated. 
Soldiers searched the houses, and brought armfuls of weapons, 
and drove frightened people before them. The National 
Guards ' of order ' carried no weapons, but wore an armlet 
of tricoloured ribbon very ostensibly. They directed the 
search-parties, and were more cruel and ferocious than the 
soldiery. 

It was night when he arrived at Montmartre. Strange to 
say, he thought it was still broad daylight, the evening sky 
was so red. Behind him a ruddy glare overspread the 
city. 

' Paris is on fire ! It is down by the Seine !' he heard 
voices say, but he hastened on without turning his head. 

In the Rue Sainte Scholastique evers^hing showed clearly. 
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He had the presentiment of a misfortune when he entered the 
little garden. The gate was wide open, the house empty. 
He shouted and shouted. He ran through the house like a 
madman, crying : 

' Agathe ! Agathe !' 

Having searched the house, he started off again. At the 
comer of the street he met the servant. She knew nothing, 
except that Madame went away a long time ago with Z6z6e. 
She had been to Catisse's house. There was no one there. 
Something must have happened to him. A neighbour had 
told her he was dead. To add to it all, whilst she was out 
the first time the four children had run away. They must 
be wandering about somewhere, lost. 

Poncet was already off. He hurried to the Mairie, and 
from one barricade to another. Wherever women had been 
killed — ^in the Rue des Abbesses, Rue Lepic, Rue des Pois- 
soniers. Rue des Carridres, Moulin de la Galette, the Tour 
Solferino— he bent over the corpses. A hint from a soldier 
sent him off to the Rue des Rosiers. There he picked up the 
trail, and had some hopes. He was worn out when he 
arrived at Bastion 43, and was told to ' Get out of here, 
unless you want to join the gang !' By dint of persis- 
tence he managed to touch the heart of one of the ofl&cers, 
' He must come back to-morrow.' Yes, he would be there 
at daybreak. He would find her. His wife was alive, that 
was the great thing. He loved her for her courage and manly 
tenderness. No doubt it was some imprudent kind action 
that had brought her into this difl&culty. 

As he climbed up the hill again he thought of Martial, and 
was glad he was away, for he had left some days before for 
Italy. Then he thought of poor inoffensive Catisse, and 
wondered on what heap of stones he was taking his last sleep. 
And the poor little children — callow nestlings who had 
wandered from the destroyed nest — what were they doing 
in this deadly storm ? 

Then at last he became aware that the light around him 
was increasing. When he turned into the Rue Sainte 
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Scholastique he could scarcely restrain a cry. The Rue 
Royale, the Tuileries, the palaces on the left bank of the 
river were in a blaze. 

Riveted to the spot by horror and ama^ment, he wept 
long and silently before these huge sheets of flame from 
which he could not turn his eyes. 



CHAPTER II 

FIRE AND BLOODSHED 

These conflagrations caused all Paris to curse the Commime 
and its leaders, whose incapable despotism had ended in 
crime. They pretended to be the defenders of the rights of 
the city, yet they destroyed, as though it were their own 
property, the patrimony of France — historic streets, palaces, 
houses, and libraries. They were barbarians who perpetrated, 
before the eyes of the Germans, acts which the Germans had 
never dared to do. 

The inhabitants looked on, stupefied, at the immense fires 
burning in twenty different places. The heat was intense. 
Now and again the earth trembled mysteriously. There was 
a kind of funereal splendour about the spectacle that was 
more than the' senses could bear. It seemed like the end of 
the world. 

At the MinistSre des Finances, where the firemen of the 
Commune extinguished the first fire, it broke out again in 
the afternoon, destroying vast numbers of accounts and other 
papers, the ashes of which floated about like black butterflies, 
and were carried by the wind for miles. 

At the Ministere de Marine, Brunet, taken in the rear and 
hard pressed, had been ordered to set fire to the building ; 
but it contained a number of wounded, and Dr. Mah6 
temporized, and in the end managed to save his patients 
and the building. As to the offices of the Legion of Honour, 
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the Cour des Comptes, the Conseil d*6tat, and other public 
buildings. General Eudes personally supervised the arrange- 
ments for their destruction, and set fire to them before 
he fled. 

Some of the houses in the Rue du Bac caught fire, and also 
at the Carrefour de la Croix Rouge, where Varlin still held out 
with a few Federals. By nine o'clock the Tuileries was burn- 
ing from the Pavilion de Flore to the Pavilion de Marsan, 
whilst Bergeret admired his work from the terrace of the 
Louvre. B6not, who had acquired a taste for this kind of 
work, fired the library at the new Louvre, and the old Louvre, 
with all its masterpieces, the flower and fruit of human genius, 
was threatened on all sides. 

The three or four bloodthirsty idiots who still sat at the 
H6tel de Ville, under the derisive name of the Committee of 
Public Safety, resolved to burn down the Prefecture of Police, 
the Palais de Justice, the Chatelet, the Th6atre-Lyrique, the 
H6tel Dieu, and Notre Dame. Cartloads of powder and petro- 
leum were sent off in all directions. 

Rigault had already begun to put his threat against the 
hostages into execution. In the evening he went alone to 
Sainte P^lagie, and caused Chaudey — a Republican, and the 
friend and executor of Proudhon — to be brought before him. 
He was charged with having caused some of the National 
Guards to be shot at the Hotel de Ville on the 22nd of January. 
Political hate, if not baser motives, animated the personal 
vengeance of Rigault, who was the friend of Sapia, who was 
killed that day. Finding no defence of any avail, Chaudey 
concluded with the words : * Well, then, I will show you how 
a Republican can die.' 

Three subordinates — docile brutes, ready to do anything — 
and eight Federals of the Guard, collected with difficulty, for 
they did not care much for the work, acted as executioners. 

* Rigault,* said Chaudey quietly, ' I have a wife and 
children.' 

* I don't care a curse,' replied the other. ' When the Ver- 
saillais get hold of me they will show me no mercy.' 
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Raising his sabre, he gave the command to fire. Only one 
ball hit Chaudey, wounding him in the left arm. He waved 
his right arm, and cried loudly : ' Vive la R6publique !' 
Then the three brutes rushed on him and killed him. 

Three gendarmes were then taken out of their cells and 
placed against the wall. The Guards had had enough killing, 
grumbled, and had to be harangued. Two of the gendarmes 
were shot, the third escaped, and ran and took refuge behind 
a sentry-box, but he was found and killed. A disgusting 
butchery, from which Rigault went away with a light heart, 
ready to exercise again his * justice.' 

These and similar acts quenched pity for the Commune, 
even in the kindest hearts. It was but just to strike down 
at once beings who were beyond the law and nature. Any- 
one who approached them or was connected with them was 
contaminated. Their friends, wives, or even children, were 
food for the gallows, to be killed on sight. This scmn of 
adventurers and rebels soldiers ? They were not even 
men. 

Most of the officers of the Versailles army were imperialists 
and Conservative, and thought they accomplished a social 
duty, a necessary work of purification, in the stern repression 
of the revolt. 

Other fires burst forth to join those which were still burning 
incessantly. The Palais de Justice, the Th64tre L5rrique, the 
H6tel de Ville, formed a glowing wall between the flying Com- 
mune and the army, victorious step by step. From the heights 
of P^re - Lachaise a Federal battery, by order Of Eudes, 
dropped shells on the Bourse, the Bank, the Post Office, the 
Place des Victoires, Place Venddme, the Tuileries gardens, 
and the Babylone Barracks. But the troops still advanced, 
the main efforts being directed in the centre, to try to save 
from the flames whatever might still be left. 

Douay captured the Place Venddme and the Palais Royal, 
which was quickly drenched with water ; the Tuileries and 
the Louvre, where he cut off the Museum, which was still un- 
touched, from the palace, which was irremediably lost. 
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One division advanced to the Bank, which some battalions 
of employes had faithfully defended. The tricolour once 
more waved over the great gate. This stronghold of the 
national fortune only lost seventeen million francs out of 
the two thousand nine hundred and eighty millions it con- 
tained in its sand-protected cellars in coin, ingots, jewels, 
bank-notes, and securities. 

Passing the Bourse, Douay's battalions reached the Post 
Office, Saint Eustache, and the Halles. Vinoy — ^Verge's 
division — ^skirted the Louvre and the quays to Saint-Germain 
TAuxerrois, and soon after seized the burning ruins of the 
H6tel de Ville and the Loban Barracks, which were still 
standing. On the left wing, Clinchant carried the Conserva- 
toire de Musique, the Church of Saint Eugtoe, the Comptoir 
d'Escompte, and the formidable barricade at the Porte Saint 
Denis. Another column conquered Square Montholon, Saint 
Vincent de Paul, and the barricade on Boulevard Magenta. 
On the ektreme left Ladmirault had, by noon, rushed the 
Gare du Nord, and joined Clinchant, after some sharp fight- 
ing in Boulevard Omano and Rue Lafayette. At Mont- 
martre batteries were being hurriedly erected to reply to 
Buttes Chaumont. 

On the other wing, on the left bank, Cissey's mission was 
to occupy the Luxembourg and the Pantheon, the key of all 
the Quartier des 6coles. At daybreak Bruat's division, 
driving back all before it, took successively the 6cole des 
Beaux Arts, the Institut, the Mint, and the barricades in the 
Rue Taranne. He had already sent the Naval Fusiliers 
towards the Luxembourg, which Paturel's and Bocher's 
brigades were trying to take in flank by the Rues d'Assas and 
Notre Dame des Champs. 

A group of horsemen stopped before the Saint Sulpice 
Mairie. General Chenot and his Staff alighted. They were 
in the heart of the battle, and demands for orders or informa- 
tion were arriving continually. 

' Get the horses under cover !' Said the General. 

Du Breuil pointed. 
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' That gateway there V 

In silence he followed his chief, whose boots, with their gilt 
spurs, already rang on a wide staircase. They came to a 
large room with a table, on which maps of the city were 
soon spread. Chenot flmxg himself into an armchair, and 
mopped his low skull and red neck. The perspiration glittered 
at the end of his gray hair. 

' Very hot !' he sighed, but no one knew whether he meant 
the sun or the storm which was howling and whistling round 
them. ' Try, my boy, if you can't get me a glass of 
beer.' 

Du Breuil, bending over a map, did not move. It was an 
officer of Hussars who went off on the errand. Chenot Ughted 
a cigar. He consumed a lot of cigars during the fighting, 
with an air of grave responsibility in his colourless eyes, as 
though the smoke helped him to make profound calculations. 

He shot a little mischievous glance at the head of his Staff. 

' Where are we, Du Breuil ?' 

The Major summed up the latest news- In the centre, 
Paturel's and Bocher's brigades had just charged the 
Luxembourg; the trumpet calls and the roar of the assault 
under the fire of the Federal cannon could be heard here. 
No doubt the barricades in the Rue Soufflot. On the left, 
Lacretelle's division was marching towards the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain to outflank the Panth^n towards the north, 
and had reached the Rues Racine and 6cole de Medicine. 
On the right, Levassor-Soval's division had captured the 
Pare de Montsouris, and was now trying to turn the position 
of the Panth6on by the east side. It had already reached 
Val-de-Grice. 

Chenot rubbed his hands. 

' The Pantheon — I mean to say Sainte Genevieve — ^is ours. 
We shall sleep at the Luxembourg to-night.' 

A grin overspread the faces round, meant to congratulate 
the General on the results obtained. Du Breuil, without the 
least smile on his hollow features, bent again over the map, 
and wished he were not powerless to hasten the march of the 
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slow columns. He wanted this horrible nightmare to come 
to an end ; that some quick movement of intelligence and 
pity would replace this carefully considered, methodical 
advance, which gave time to the desperate fury of the defence. 
He would have liked to see the net thrown in one cast instead 
of in prudent, petty sweeps. 

He disliked this manner — skilful, perhaps, but inhuman — 
of reconquering Paris, this tardy strategy, which might better 
have been employed against the Germans than against the 
French. 

Suddenly the windows shook, and the floor trembled. The 
air vibrated with a dull roar that made Chenot and the others 
spring quickly to their feet. Was the whole quarter being 
blown up ? They were all silent for a moment, during which 
the broken glass of the windows could be heard rattling down 
on the pavement like hail. The sound came from the other 
side of the garden, near the P^pinidre. An ofi&cer who ran 
to the window noticed a large black cloud beyond the Luxem- 
bourg, and quickly enlarged, darkening the sun. It was soon 
known that the Federals in the Rue Vavin, before falling back, 
had fired the powder-magazine. Another estafette announced 
that the palace had been taken without any fighting. 

' Come along !' said Chenot, sighing. * Now for the Pan- 
theon. To horse, gentlemen I' 

The Staff and the small escort followed the General, and a 
few minutes later entered the courtyard of the Luxembourg! 
Chenot stroked his long drooping moustache, and said : 

' I should like to know how we are getting on. Will you 
go and see, Du Breuil ?' 

The Major saluted silently, and, riding through one of the 
side gates, galloped over the flower-beds, the upturned 
grass-plots, and the bank behind the fountain. The water 
dripped out of the mossy rocks in this moist, green, silent 
corner under the tall plane-trees. Had it not been for the 
linesmen advancing down the street on the other side of the 
railings, and the fusillade, Du Breuil might have believed him- 
self to be in some tiny oasis, deep in some mysterious old 
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park. The momentary impression vanished when he saw the 
dark-blue tunics and green epaulettes of the Chasseurs k pied, 
who were massed in groups behind the trees. A company 
had just broken down the railings, and stormed the first 
barricade in the Rue Soufflot. 

Du Breuil pressed on his horse. Behind the wall of up- 
torn paving-stones which barred the entrance to the street 
was the hill, above which rose the squat fagade and heavy 
dome of the Panth^n. He knew that its cellars were 
crammed with powder and ammunition, and his ears still 
tingled from the recent explosion. He feared there might 
be some desperate attempt, and the Federals in flying might 
set fire to the enormous building. The blowing up of the 
Pantheon meant the ruin of the left side of the river— a 
quarter of Paris would crumble under that mighty shock. 
Again he wished that the troops would only hurry forward. 
At that moment Lacretelle had silenced the batteries of Pont 
Saint Michel, and seized the Place Maubert and the Lyc^e 
Louis-le-Grand. Levassor-Soval debouched by the Rue 
Mouffetard. In the centre nothing remained to be done but 
carry the two barricades in front of him, the one half-way up 
the street, the other cutting across from the Mairie to the 
6cole de Droit. One more effort, and the end would be 
attained. On the sawn cross above, the tricolour would 
replace the red rag. 

The bullets whistled round Du Breuil ;Xydalise snorted, 
capered, and whisked her tail, as though she were pestered 
by flies. Close to him, against an overtmrned gun, a Federal 
lay dead, without any apparent wound, a grii;i on his face. 
Du Breuil recovered the coolness he had shown at R6zonville. 
In front the soldiers, finding the fire grow feeble, left the 
shelter of the barricade they had stormed, and ran towards 
one of the houses on the right. Du Breuil remembered. 
' Why, that is where Th^denat lives !' and without thought 
of danger he followed them and rode into the gateway. 

The centre barricade was hastily made of paving-stones, 
sacks, and broken furniture. Flashes came from it continu- 
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ally, and puffs of smoke were wafted down the sunny street. 
There appeared for a moment above the top of the barricade 
a fierce-looking figure, with gray beard and bristling hair. 
His shirt was open, showing his bare breast. He stood up, 
and looked round. The bullets hummed round him. The 
man shrugged his shoulders disdainfully, and disappeared. 

' He is mad !' muttered a voice. 

Behind the soldiers Du Breuil saw an enormously fat old 
woman, crouched down \n the porter's lodge, as though 
hypnotized by the spectacle. Mme. Louchard murmured : 

'Oh, that Simon! He will get them all killed! And 
Rose, who is with her Louis I If M'sieu' Th^denat saw 
that!' 

The words entered Du BreuiFs ears without any particular 
signification. Leaning over Cydalise's neck, he said to a 
Captain of the Chasseurs : 

' Pass roimd by the Rue Sainte Catherine. You will then 
take both barricades in the rear.' 

The Chasseurs hurried away; firing still came from the 
barricade. 

Kneeling against the breastwork, by an opening between 
two of the stones, Simon, in silent rage and calm despair, 
aimed, fired, and reloaded. There were but ten men there, 
but they seemed like fifty. 

But a short time before Varlin and Lisbonne, who had 
fallen back after fighting at the Croix Rouge and Rue Vavin, 
had offered to take the command, and drive off the advance 
guard of the Chasseurs. They had been told to go about their 
business. 

' We want no more leaders,' Simon had said. ' We can 
die alone. Besides, what right has the Conmiune to inter- 
fere ?' 

So the ten remained alone, a handful of brave fellows, once 
part of the old battalion, of which there only remained the 
three Simons, old Pontois, Big Jules, Levidoff, and Dury ; 
three others had come from no one knew where — ^a man 
dressed as a Zouave of the regular army — either a deserter 
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or in disguise — ^with a thin, swarthy face, which bore marks 
of privations and imprisonment, a loquacious individual with 
curly whiskers and wearing a blue apron, and a taciturn 
old Federal, who looked a trifle insane. Rose and 
Th6r^se, each stooping under a sack of cartridges, filled the 
boxes. 

At the feet of Pontois lay his wife, struck to the heart by 
a bullet. He had carefully arranged her dress, and put a 
paving-stone under her head for a pillow. She seemed 
asleep, save that her face was wax-like. Then he took his 
rifle, and, as carefully and calmly as though he had been 
repairing a watch in his own shop, cleaned the lock. 
Big Jules, dripping with perspiration, repaired all the 
breaches, lifting big beams and stones, and singing over his 
work. 

Dury, dirty, dusty, and unrecognisable, his Lieutenant's 
jacket torn to the elbows, his eyes brilliant, fought for a 
chimera as a hero might have done for his country. Levi- 
dofiE, his nerves strung to the highest tension, pale but col- 
lected, and more master of himself than ever, stood above 
the group and directed the defence. 
' Look out, Simon !' he said. 

He pointed out to the shoemaker, who was at the extreme 
left of the barricade, a corporal of Chasseurs, who was creep- 
ing along by the side of the houses. 
But Anatole, active as a monkey, had already fired. 
The corporal fell forward, and never stirred again. 
' Very sorry ! But he shouldn't have gone there !' And 
the urchin added : ' He's settled. He didn't suffer. I would 
like no worse fate myself.' 

Louis, his shoulder tired with so much firing — three days 
he had been fighting, for on the 21st he had been with his 
father and Anatole at the Vaugirard Mairie and the Croix 
Rouge — paused for a moment. He turned his head and 
smiled. Rose was behind him. She lived but for him, and 
her presence encouraged him. 
Simon, gloomily absorbed in his murderous work» did not 
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even glance at the others. He automatically shouldered his 
gun, and his whole body shook as with joy at each report ; 
then he recharged his rifle and aimed again. 

Shivering with fever, and alternately burning hot and icy 
cold, he had taken up his musket at the first news of the 
entrance of the troops. The hour of the great battle had 
sounded. As the ramparts had fallen, by treason or sur- 
prise, it was necessary to show these Versailles people what 
the Prussians would have found behind the barricades if the 
Favres and Trochus had not been content to fight with bread. 
And, after all, were they not still worse than the Germans, 
these cowards who had run away from Paris after having 
surrendered, betrayed, and insulted it, and who now re- 
turned, when they were the stronger, to bleed the people to 
death ? 

Delescluze had spoken truly when he said, * We have had 
enough of talkers !' Men like Simon and his sons could turn 
up their shirt-sleeves and give their life for the cause, since 
» they had nothing else to give. 

Pontois, whose hands Th^rfise had just filled with cart- 
ridges, fell the next moment across the body of his wife, shot 
through the chest. He uttered a low moan, gave one or two 
convulsive shudders, and ceased to move. Simon exchanged 
with Th6r^se a look in which all the sorrow of a long farewell 
was comprehended. In one brief instant he saw the group 
of his companions, the piled-up stones, the windows of the 
houses. Where was the Zouave ? Disappeared. The man 
in the blue apron lay huddled up in a heap. His own sons 
were still alive. 

Then with a madness in which there was something of 
despair and defiance, and a touch of fever, he climbed to the 
top of the stone heap and brandished his rifle. In front of 
him lay the green banks of the Luxembourg. Behind the 
Chasseurs, columns of soldiers of the line were drawing close. 
Under a gateway^ — Louchard's house — Simon saw an ofiicer 
of high rank bending over his horse's neck. ' What are you 
looking at ?' He levelled his rifle, cried ' Vive la R6publique I' 
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and fired. At the same instant a ball struck him full in the 
forehead. He threw up his arms and spim round. Th^r^se 
rushed forward, and his body fell with a thud at her 
feet. 

She threw herself upon him like a madwoman. At the 
same time Levidoff cried, in a strange voice : 

* We are taken !* 

The Chasseurs had slipped through a side-street, and come 
upon them from the rear. There was a short struggle, a 
futile attempt at resistance, and before Louis knew what was 
happening he was seized, thrown down, and the muzzle of a 
rifle clapped to his head. 

Rose, though, struggled in a soldier's arms, pushed aside 
the weapon, and looked so beautiful in her fury that a ser- 
geant took pity on her, and let Louis rise. The two were 
then hurried towards the other prisoners — ^Big Jules, whose 
arm had been run through by a bayonet, and who looked on 
stupidly, as though suddenly sobered ; the old Federal, who 
grinned idiotically ; and Th6r^se, who had been torn away 
from Simon's body, and who, pale as death, gazed at Rose 
and Louis wildly but tenderly. A momentary gleam 6i joy 
illumined her face. Anatole had made his escape, along 
with LevidofiE and Dury, through one of the adjoining 
houses. 

Other Chasseurs came running up at the double from the 
bottom of the street, and swarmed over the barricades, and 
behind them came a squadron of the Line in close order, 
pressing on to the Pantheon. The last barricade was 
captured almost at the same moment, and the road was 
clear. 

Du Breuil, whose cap had been grazed by Simon's bullet, 
dashed forward on Cydalise, with the intention of riding to 
the Place that he might be able to report to Chenot that the 
victory had been complete. His horse cleared at a bound 
the wall of stones — already half demolished — ^from the top 
of which that old gray-headed madman had just shot at him. 
At the comer of the Rue Saint Jacques he saw a group of 
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linesmen, with five unfortunate wretches in their midst. 
The Chasseurs were already far ahead. 

A young Lieutenant, who was amongst these excited men, 
cried : 

* You wouldn't shoot them ! They are prisoners.' 

' Don't bother yourself about them !' grimly replied a 
veteran sergeant, whose <:heek was bleeding from a bullet- 
graze. ' '■-. 

The others murmured, and eyed the ofl&cer with anger and 
suspicion. One rifle was ai^ady levelled. Big Jules, 
pressed against a wall, rolled his eyes imploringly. The 
report rang out, and he dropped like a slaughtered ox. Seized 
with the contagion of murder, three soldiers dragged ofif the 
old Federal, placed him with his face to the wiall, add shot 
him in the back. 

The men were wild with fury, and the Lieutenant, power- 
less to restrain them, bit his lips in disgust. A man and 
two women were still standing there, hand in hand. Du 
Breuil rode forward, and pushing the old sergeant out of the 
way with his horse's shoulder, in a loud, sharp voice gave 
the conunand : 

' Ground arms !' 

But the men who had just murdered the old Federal were 
dragging away the old woman, Rose, and Louis, who were so 
tightly enlaced in each other's arms that they could not be 
separated. The soldiers, seeing something grand and noble 
in this last embrace, drew back. Well, then, let them perish 
together; it would be all the quicker. Du Breuil felt a 
pang of unspeakable emotion as his eyes met those of the 
young couple. 

Clasped in a close embrace, they faced the rifles with a 
smile of hate and disdain, then turned to each other with the 
look of a love that was stronger than death. In one short 
second Du Breuil thought of Anine and their mutual love, 
and the old woman's words — ' Rose and her Louis, M'sieu' 
Th^enat' — crossed his mind. A poignant pity for these 
beings who had mysteriously entered into his life seized him. 

21 
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They were young and handsome, they loved each other as he 
and Anine loved. Instinctively he rose in the stirrups, and 
cried in a hoarse voice : 

' Stop !' 

But a deafening report followed. Rose and Louis fell, 
struck to death, but their embrace had not relaxed. 

A wild agonizing shriek arose, a cry so terrible that even 
the worst of the human brutes was moved. It was the 
mother weeping for her children. Th6r^se, struggling in the 
grasp of a couple of soldiers, poured forth a volume of curses 
and abuse. Let them kill her too ! The men, stung to 
anger, looked threateningly, but the Lieutenant, beside him- 
self with fury, seized the old sergeant and shook him, whilst 
Du Breuil spurred Cydalise between the mutineers and their 
victim. His indignation burst forth. 

• Set that woman free I Set her free at once ! Do you 
murder unarmed people ? Savages ! Assassins !' 

As the men still grumbled, and did not obey, he calmed 
himself by a violent effort. Turning very pale, he drew his 
revolver from the holster. 

' The first man who moves !' Then he added in a low 

voice, addressing Th6r6se : ' Go home, my poor woman !' 

The men were cowed, and the circle enlarged. 

Th^r^se looked round her without understanding, her feet 
riveted to the ground. Du Breuil guessed — ^her dead ones. 

' Go home !' he repeated gently ; and placing his hand 
firmly on her shoulder he led her away. ' You shall come 
back V he whispered. 

Th6rdse went without a word or a look. She reeled as she 
walked, and her hands groped for support. 

Du Breuil, deeply moved, watched her retreating figure 
with a feeling of unspeakable shame. To be a man and a 
soldier, and to see such things ! 

Eye for eye ! tooth for tooth ! If Versailles shoots down 
the prisoners, Paris does the same. The individual murders 
committed by Rigault and Ferr^ do not suffice. The people 
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thirst for blood, and will have it. In spite of the objections 
of Vermorel, Longuet, Vall^s, Mortier, and others, the Ter- 
rorists carried the day. Ferr6 signed an order — he had pre- 
viously signed a similar order the day the Versailles troops 
entered Paris, but fortimately it was not executed — to shoot 
all the prisoners in La Grande Roquette. 

Genton and his secretary, Fortin, collected a squad of forty 
men belonging to different battalions ; some of them were 
drunk, and some were mere lads. With them were Sicard, 
of the Staff, who represented Ferr^ ; Verig, whom Rossel had 
called ' a stupid workman '; and M^gy, who had so blundered 
over the defence of Issy. 

Francois, the Governor of the prison, and Jarraud, the 
clerk, protested. It was impossible to kill all the prisoners 
in a batch. There was a long discussion. Genton went back 
to the Mairie, and returned with an order to shoot only six, 
of whom the Archbishop and President Bonjean were to form 
part. Four others had to be selected. The list of prisoners 
was at last found. Genton wrote down the names of Jecker, 
a banker who had been mixed up with the Mexican expedi- 
tion ; the missionary AUard ; the Jesuit Fathers Clerc and 
Ducoudray ; then altered his mind, struck out Jecker, and 
put down Deguerrey, the cur6 of the Madeleine, and asked 
Fran9ois : 

' Will that suit you ?' 

' It doesn't matter to me, so long as the list is approved 
and countersigned.' 

Genton went off again to the Place Prince EugSne. The 
Federals grew impatient. M6gy declared with an oath 
that ' It was just as bad here as it was in the days of 
Badinguet.' 

(ie^ton came back with the paper duly signed. It was 
past seven o'clock. 

A head warder was summoned, and Ramain came. Fran- 
cois said to him : 

* Bring down these prisoners through thfe infirmary 

ward/ ^ ^ 

21—2 
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Ramain ordered a warder to open the door of the fourth 
section. The man said : 

* I will go and fetch my keys.' 

He threw his bunch of keys behind a heap of rubbish and 
ran away. Ramain gave the list to another turnkey — 
Beauss^ — and whilst the squad ascended to the first floor, 
he went and fetched his own keys, and opened the door. 
The Guards were wandering about the corridors and the 
infirmary garden. 

' Where is Beauss^ ?' 

Ramain called him, went down again, and found him 
swooning against a wall. He snatched the list from him. 

' You know nothing about revolutions.* 

The hostages waited with beating hearts. Ramain called 
out the names. 

' Darboy !' 

' Present !' replied a calm voice from cell No. 23. 

* Bonjean !' 

' I am here. I am putting on my coat.' 

' It's not worth while ! For what we want you will do as 
you are.' 

The others came out one by one, and all were marched 
down, Ramain in front. Bonjean sighed : 

' Oh, my beloved wife ! Oh, my dear children !' 

In the little garden M6gy said : 

' We shall do very well here !' 

But heads were leaning out of all the infirmary windows, 
watching. Verig and Genton disputed. The prisoners knelt 
down and prayed, amidst the jeers and insults of the Guards, 
till one of the officers interfered. 

* Don't insult these people. Do you know what will 
happen to you to-morrow ?' 

Verig asked Mgr. Darboy : 

' What have you done for the Commune ?' 

The prelate replied : 

* I consented to write a letter to Versailles. I asked 
clemency for those who fought for it. As to liberty, I have 
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always loved it, and I have never performed an action in all 
my life that was not intended to do good.' 

The tumult increased. There were cries of ' Go on !' and 
the funereal procession passed out of the garden. Mgr. 
Darboy turned to his companions and blessed them, and 
then took the arm of Bonjean, who walked with diflBculty. 
With the other hand the Archbishop wiped away the 
sweat which bedewed his face, but he walked firmly. 
Abb6 Allard chanted in a low voice the prayer for the 
dying. They came at last to a dry ditch close to the 
outer wall. 

Calm and resigned, they stood opposite the squad, Mgr. 
Darboy on the right, then Bonjean, Deguerry, Ducoudray, 
Clerc. The missionary, Allard, unbuttoned his cassock and 
bared his breast to the bullets. Eight o'clock struck; it 
was twilight. The Federals levelled their guns. Sicard, to 
whom Fortin had lent his sabre, gave the signal. The guns 
went off in two irregular, dropping volleys. The Archbishop 
was still standing. The coups de grdce were fired. Verig 
emptied his revolver into the Archbishop's body, which still 
moved, though three bullets had entered his breast. Bon- 
jean, horribly mangled, did not die till he had received 
twenty wounds. 

The squad dispersed to relate its exploits. Some of the 
men boasted of having received fifty francs. Fortin drew 
up the oflftcial account, and carried it to the Mairie. The 
Committee of Public Safety was also informed. 

* They died bravely !' said Verig. 

' They died as we shall die,' replied Ferr^ dryly. 

Delesduze, who was at work in a private room, listened to 
the story without ceasing to write, but as soon as the ofl&cers 
had gone out of the room he buried his face in his hands and 
groaned : 

' What a war !' Then, raising his head : ' We also know 
how to die.' 

Verig, Ramain, and a few other wretches ransacked the 
cells and robbed the bodies. One man found seven hundred 
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francs on Abb6 Deguerry. Some of the bodies were taken 
to P^-Lachaise in a little hand-cart. 

The night was terrible. All the centre of Paris was in 
flames, including two hmidred houses, ten palaces, the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, Saint Eustache, the Tuileries, the 
Hdtel de Ville. The Seine seemed to be on fire. And through 
the glare came still the noise of battle. The batteries of Mont- 
martre shelled La Chapelle, La Villette, Buttes Chaumont, 
and P^re-Lachaise, which replied, and dropped shells on 
those quarters where the army was advancing slowly and 
inexorably. The batteries of the Panth6on hailed shot on 
the Bastille. The gunboats, which had been recaptured and 
hastily equipped, went up the river and cleared the quays. 
There was fighting along all the line occupied by the Versailles 
troops, from the Gare du Nord to the Pare de Montsouris, but 
more especially in the centre. 

Th6denat, at daybreak on the 25th, in spite of the en- 
treaties of his wife, resolved to go out and learn the news. 
He longed to get slwsly from his study, where his books and 
papers disgusted him, from the bedroom where he could not 
*^®®P» and the dining-room where the frightened canaries 
flew about their cage like the thoughts in his oym brain. 
The horrible hours he had had to wait behind closed windows 
or in the dark t — for a shadow on the blind might have pro- 
voked a shower of bullets. But the nightmare of uncer- 
tainty had been followed by a reality more tragic than the 

The quarter round the Collie de France was already 
wclctHi with tricolour flags. Shopkeepers were at their 
"oorji or /„ ^^^ road, surrounding the soldiers, compliment- 
y Wio officers, liumming like a swarm of bees when the 
^^^ 'a beiW ^loked. Everywhere there was shooting; 
ym iyin/ €>n ^^^ pavement, insulted, struck, larded 
'^'* '*«yono? v^otinds- Everywhere there was the same 
luour ;* 
' '' '^*^ lV^nthc<oi^ ^"' ^ ^^'''^'' ""P •' ""^ ^^^ another : ' The 
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In the distempered imagination of the mob, already alarmed 
at the damage caused by the fires, a legend was soon amplified, 
and the few furies who had been seen using parafl&n in the 
Rue de Lille became magnified into whole brigades of hags 
casting liquid fire everywhere. Cellar-gratings and venti- 
lators were hurriedly stopped up with stones, sand, or plaster. 
The idiotic dread of danger betrayed itself in scores of places 
by patches of glaring white, or the concierge mounted guard, 
and cried ' Stand off !' to all who passed. Woe betide any- 
one who carried a can, a bottle, or a milk-tin ! Every house- 
keeper appeared a haipy, and was at once suspected, insulted, 
and dragged off to prison or shot. 

Mme. Louchard, with a broom in her hand, stood under 
the newly-washed porch menacingly. She was triumphant. 
She represented re-established authority and the beauty of 
order. Louchard strutted by her side. As soon as the 
Chasseurs, had taken the second barricade, he came out of 
the cellar where he had been hiding ever since he had hurried 
home breathless from the Tuileries, where he had learned 
that the troops had entered Paris. He now wore a red, 
white, and blue armlet that covered half his arm. He had 
on carpet slippers and a Phrygian cap pulled over his low 
forehead. He had been arrested — denounced by some neigh- 
bour—but at the Luxembourg he produced a mysterious 
little paper, and came away holding his head up triumphant. 
Now he laid down the law more than ever. His salutation 
to Th6denat had something of benevolent disdain in it ; he 
was a better patriot than that Republican. 

Th6denat shrugged his shoulders, and walked away. 
Where should he go ? He turned his back on the Luxem- 
bourg, where firing was still going on in the gardens. It 
was the Provost at work. At nearly all the Mairies there 
were courts-martial dispensing summary justice. He thought 
of those who had fallen without even that formality — old 
Simon, who died like a soldier for an idea, and Louis and 
Rose, cut off in the flower of their youth, poor things ! 

In the street was a great heap of weapons, growing every 
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minute, for an order had been issued that everycme who 
possessed a gun, pistol, or sword was to throw it on one of 
these heaps, and disobedience meant death. One Reign of 
Terror had succeeded another — after the Commune, Ver- 



At the comer of the Rue Saint Jacques was a large furni- 
ture van laden with plain deal cofiQns. An officer was speak- 
ing roughly to an old woman, who obstinately refused to 
leave the spot. Th^enat could not restrain an exclamation 
as he recognised in the haggard face the once-firm and gentle 
features. Th^rdse Simon ! Her hair was quite white. 

' You ?' he said. 

And he guessed the rest. The officer looked at. him sus- 
piciously, and grumbled : 

* When I tell you that the coffins are only for our soldiers. 
The others ' 

Th^denat put his hand on Th6r6se's arm. 

* Come ! Do not stay here !' 

He .led her away gently. In a low, monotonous voice she 
explained. The three bodies. She was seeking for them. 
Yes ! yes ! She should find them. 

' It would be best to return home. If Anatole ' 

No, she had no hope of that. He was dead also . . . shot 
. . . like the others. She shook her head quietly, obsti- 
nately, but allowed herself to be led from the spot. But in 
the Rue Malebranche, whilst his attention was not on her, 
she ran away like a mad woman. . . . Those corpses down 
there ! Th^denat saw her bend over them, rise again,, and 
wander still further and further in her despairing, stubborn 
search. 

In the Rue Royer CoUard, round a barricade where the 
dead were still lying, some men were bending over them. 
Had Th^r^se looked there ? Th6denat had not advanced 
ten yards ere he drew back, sick at heart. The men had 
villainous, hang-dog faces, and were filling large sacks with 
the spoils of the dead. They turned out the pockets, tore 
off gold lace, and stole anything that might be useful — boots. 
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knives, purses, buttons. Then they shouldered their sacks, 
and went off to search for fresh booty. 

Th^denat felt suffocated. He anxiously thought of all his 
friends. Poncet ? Martial ? Where were they ? What were 
they doing ? And Jacquenne ? Shot, it was said. And 
Du Breuil ? He suffered for each and all of them. ... A 
battalion was resting against the Luxembourg railings. Th6- 
denat heard a Staff officer call out as he passed them on horse- 
back : * There are already more than twelve thousand 
prisoners !' . . , And how many dead ? 

All day the battle went on in the sunshine, under the blue 
sky. Cissey, with his powerful artillery, overwhelmed the 
Butte-aux-Cailles, where Wrobleski still prolonged the defence 
of the left side, and since the previous day had held a division 
in check. But the last of the forts, Ivry and Bic^tre, fell, 
abandoned by their garrisons. Du BreuiFs cavalry entered 
without opposition. 

A brigade of linesmen glided along by the fortifications to 
the Seine ; the Pont Napoleon and the goods station of the 
Orleans Railway were captured. Two other brigades at- 
tacked the Butte-aux-Cailles in front and flank, carried the 
Gobelins, which the Federals set on fire before they fled, and 
penetrated as far as the Mairie of the Thirteenth. Wrobleski 
abandoned twenty cannons, machine-guns, and hundreds of 
prisoners to make a stand further on in the Place Jeanne 
d'Arc, whence Bocher again dislodged him, and picked up 
seven hundred more prisoners. Wrobleski had only just 
time to fall back on the Pont d' Austerlitz, which was strongly 
defended. Lacretelle had reached the Halle aux Vins and 
the Jardin des Plantes. 

Three brigades of Vinoy's division, under Bruat, had 
already passed there victoriously, and captured the Orl6ans 
Station, but could not advance, the quays on both sides of 
the river being swept by the shells from the Pont d' Austerlitz 
and Boulevard Bourdon. 

The gunboats sent in broadside after broadside, under a 
heavy fire which decimated their crews. The engineers built 
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a bridge across the mouth of the Canal Saint Martin. A regi- 
ment rushed forward, and gained the Quai de la Rap£e. 
The bridge was turned. Soon that of Bercy followed. Cissey 
was master of the whole left bank, and held all the bridges. 
Vinoy's third division, under Verg6, carried the barricades 
round the Bastille, and threatened the Place, where the re- 
sistance was desperate, and by the evening had taken the 
Gare de Lyon and Mazas, where the hostages and the 
prisoners mutinied, and prevented the Governor from setting 
the gaol on fire. 

The story of the assassination of the hostages excited 
universal horror as soon as it became known. On the fol- 
lowing day came the murder of Jecker. Genton came in 
the morning with an order from Ferr6 to take away the 
banker. He was led into a remote street and shot. Jecker, 
in default of other ransom, paid with his life for ' his 
complicity with Momy.' The dastardly murder of the 
Dominican monks of Arcueil occurred the same day. They 
had been arrested on the 12th, charged with corresponding 
with ' the enemy ' by means of signals, brought to 
Paris, and locked up in the prison of the ninth section. 
They were asked to help to build barricades, but they 
refused : 

' We will have nothing to do with fighting, but we will tend 
your wounded.' 

As the Versailles army drew nearer, the exasperation 
against the Fathers increased. They were told they were 
free, and as they passed the prison gate were shot down 
like rabbits. Five monks and six lay brothers were thus 
murdered. 

On the other hand, very little was said — unless to allude 
to them as a * just retribution ' — of the numerous massacres 
of Federals, and suspected, and even innocent persons. To 
revenge some fifty hostages, hundreds and hundreds of 
Parisians fell. Perhaps some seven or eight thousand still 
existed of the vast mob which had risen, so confident in its 
might, on March 18. The rest, as Thiers telegraphed to the 
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Prefects, were prisoners, or taking their last sleep, their 
bodies, hastily buried in heaps, poisoning the air. 

' Thanks to the prudence of the Generals, the army suffered 
very little loss.' It mattered little that Paris was burned, 
and its streets ' strewn with corpses.' 

The Chateau d'Eau fell, and its defenders retired on the 
2oth Arrondissement, taking with them the remainder of 
the prisoners — ^priests, gendarmes, and soldiers from the 
Grande and Petite Roquette. They were hostages — ^the last 
hope of safety, and through whom negotiations might still be 
made ; if not, they should die. 

Here Delescluze met his doom. He wrote a farewell letter 
to his sister, and left the Mairie, dressed in his usual costume 
— ^tall hat, frock coat, black trousers. The old Jacobin, 
escorted by Jourde, Lissagaray, and some others, walked 
towards the Chdteau d'Eau, which was still firing. It was 
past seven o'clock, and the sun was setting. On the road 
they met Lisbonne, with both legs broken, carried in a little 
cart ; and Theisz and Jaclard bearing on a litter Vermorel, 
whose thigh was broken. A storm of bullets was whistling 
round. Delescluze, now alone, walked on at his usual pace ; 
he wore a red scarf, and leaned on his walking-stick. He 
quietly climbed up the barricade, and then fell, struck by 
three bullets — one of them in the heart. So terrible was the 
storm of bullets that no one dared to bring in his body. It 
was found three days later. 

Night fell. Th^denat had long since returned to his little 
lodging on the fourth floor, and there, sitting at his table in 
silence, with no lamp, he grasped the wrinkled hand of his 
wife, and felt old, cast-down, and broken-spirited. A dim 
purple gleam half lighted the shadows. In the distance 
could be heard the decreasing noise of battle, mingled some- 
times with sharp detonations and cries. 

They gazed through the closed windows over the black 
Luxembourg and the conquered city. Beyond lay the circle 
of hills they had so often watched, hastening with hopes the 
liberating army. It had come at last — ^but how had it come ! 
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They knew that at that moment all those hills were lined with 
sightseers, timid or unfriendly bourgeois and deputies, watch- 
ing either in grave silence or uproarious merriment the agonies 
of Paris, and behind them was France, overcome with grief, 
and Europe and the rest of the world wondering in consterna- 
tion and amazement. 



CHAPTER HI 

•VULNERANT OMNES, ULTIMA NECAT ' 

' Well ?' cried all together — ^Mme. de Grandpr6 leaning 
forward in her armchair, Mme. Bersheim springing to her 
feet, and Anine and Claire impatiently. 

M. de Grandpr6 had just entered the room. In the vast 
drawing-room the light fell clear through the long windows, 
in spite of the fine rain, and the old furniture bore a look of 
quiet, unchangeable, luxurious comfort. Bersheim sat frown- 
ing in his chair, and glanced at Grandpr6 with an anxious, 
inquiring, look. There had been such a succession of unheard- 
of misfortunes that he always expected the worst. 

' I have been at Mont Val^rien,' said Grandpr6, with a 
satisfied air. ' Mist and rain imfortunately prevented me 
from seeing quite so well as yesterday. There were, however, 
plenty of people there, and even deputies of the Left. By the 
way, I should be curious, if I were intimate with those gentle- 
men, to know what they thought of it.' 

The dowager inquired for all : 

' Where is the army, George ?* 

With pride M. de Grandpr6 summed up the latest telegrams 
of Thiers — ^the final victory announced every day, then post- 
poned, but certain in the long-run. A little patience ! . . . 
Turning to Anine, he assured her that the left bank was almost 
conquered, Chenot was at the Pantheon. Du Breuil had been 
seen the day before ; he was quite well. 
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Anine and Mme. Bersheim exchanged a look of joy. They 
counted the hours. Would it never fibiish ? They had not 
foreseen all this street fighting, Paris in flames, and all the 
dangers multiplied a hundredfold. It was a week since Pierre 
had left her — ^it seemed months already. To know that he was 
so near, and to feel that he was so far from her, was a strange 
sensation. 

Around her many exclamations of indignation were being 
uttered. M. de Grandpr^ related all that was known con- 
cerning the hostages, and all that was still feared. Fortu- 
nately, justice had been done in the meanwhile — and 
thoroughly. 

' MacMahon and M. Thiers arranged at first,' he said, 
stroking his moustache, ' that no one taken in arms should be 
shot. But after so many misdeeds, and in the excitement of 
fighting, it would be impossible not to feel anger. Our brave 
troops have done nothing but what was justice. There will 
still be too many of those fellows left. At this moment the 
provosts are severely separating the bad grain from the quite 
rotten. Already there are thousands of prisoners ! Satory 
is crammed. There are so many that M. Thiers wondered 
where they were to be put. Then he remembered what the 
English formerly did with their prisoners of war — put them in 
pontoons. So we are going to send them down to various 
ports, and are getting hulks ready to receive them.' He 
rubbed his hands. ' At the same time, we take advantage of 
the downfall of the rabble to deprive them of the guns of 
which they have made such good use. They will not be able 
to do any harm for a long time to come. The punishment is 
proportionate to the offence.' He looked at his shiny nails 
and long fingers, as though he admired their whiteness. ' Do 
you remember, Bersheim, when we spoke of this enormous 
abscess in the social body ? I predicted that it would be cut 
out. We are doing it now — and thoroughly !' 

He made a circular movement with his hand, as though he 
were wielding a knife. He glanced unconcernedly at his care- 
foUy-kept white hands, so dean that it seemed no political 
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surgery, however bloody, could ever soil them. Bersheim, 
who also looked at them, murmured : 

' Does justice exclude pity ?' 

M. de Grandpr^ cast at him a look in which there was a 
trace of contempt mingled with compassion. 

' Pity ! certainly — ^but later. When the fires have been 
extinguished, the hostages delivered, order restored in Paris. 
When the proposed committee of inquiry has searched out 
the causes of the insurrection, and determined the respon- 
sibility. The Pardon Committee, which M. Thiers expects to 
appoint, can then do its work.' 

Bersheim's face darkened, but he was silent. 

' But have you no news of a more consoling kind to tell us, 
my son ?' 

' Have I told you,' he replied with compunction and ready 
tact, * that the Bishop has informed the Assembly, by letter, 
that the public prayers requested will be read next Sunday ? 
There is every reason to bdieve that the victory will be com- 
plete before then. Thank God this hideous materialism is 
being crushed ! All hearts are turned to a feeling of religion. 
There came, but a few days ago, a very beautiful letter signed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen and several Bishops 
who interpret the wishes of the faithful. They adjure the 
Assembly to invite the Government to concert with the 
foreign Powers, and restore the temporal power to the 
Sovereign PontiflE.' 

Bersheim smiled bitterly ; the moment was well chosen. 

The folding-doors were thrown open, and the old butler 
bowed majestically : 

' Madame la Comtesse, dinner is served.' 

Pursuing methodically its plan of surrounding the enemy, 
the forces advanced, on the right bank, on both wings. Clin- 
chant and Douay, in the centre, hardly moved beyond the 
Canal Saint Martin and the Boulevard Richard Lenoir. Lad- 
mirault and Vinoy, marching round by the fortifications, would 
thus make the circle complete, and when masters of the heights 
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of Buttes Chaumont, PSre Lachaise, and the external boule- 
vards of Belleville, Menilmontant, and Charonne, the two 
Generals could drive back the last remnants of the insurrection 
on the centre, where they would be crushed between two fires. 

A gray morning and dull, rainy afternoon followed the 
bright weather. The slaughter continued, the streets were 
filthy with blood and mud, and the rain beat down the thick 
black clouds of smoke which had hovered over Paris for some 
days. The Tuileries, the Cour des Comptes, and the H6tel 
de ViUe were huge furnaces, from which exhaled stifling 
vapours. The foundations of the Colunm of July were split 
by the burning of five barges, laden with parafl&n, in the canal 
which runs under the column. 

Verge's division carried the barricades in the Rue de la 
Roquette and Faubourg Saint Antoine ; two other brigades 
those in the Boulevard Maza§ and Avenue Lacu^e ; Derroja's 
brigade seized the Gare de Vincennes. The Bastille was 
turned, and fell at last. Vinoy pushed on his troops towards 
the Place du Trone, and again met with a furious resistance. 
A handful of Federals stopped the divi^ons till the evening. 
Before the barracks and the barricade of Reuilly could be 
taken it was necessary to cannonade them for three hours, 
and bring up fresh regiments. 

Captain Vedel and his company bivouacked in one of the 
neighbouring streets. The rain still continued. Round them 
resounded the incessant echo of executions. The sound was 
now so familiar that hardly anyone noticed it, but it brought 
a look of pain to the rough, honest face of Vedel. He walked 
moodily along the edge of the pavement, and stirred the yellow 
water in the gutter with the end of his blackthorn stick — a 
stick rugged and strong as himself, and the only weapon which 
had been in his hand since the troops entered. 

His animation and good-humour had left him. He had not 
foreseen that the conditions of the struggle would lead to 
such inhuman treatment of the vanquished by the victors. 

His good, simple nature was distressed to see such mutual 
hate. He did his duty as a good soldier, but nothing more. 
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This triumph over Frenchmen caused him no joy ; it was a 
necessary task, but a sad one. His company, who loved him, 
followed his example of moderation. He was one of the officers 
who tried to calm down the excitement of the inhabitants of 
the relieved quarters, and had forbidden his men to accept 
drinks. For many of the householders brought out bottles 
and glasses, and it sometimes happened that, what with the 
heat, the fatigue, and the excitement of the fight, a single 
draught would make a man drunk. 

There was a short scuffle, threats, the report of a rifle, and a 
loud scream. Vedel hurried forward, sick at heart. It came 
from down there — ^the comer of the street. He breathed 
more freely ; they were not his men ! In the midst of the 
linesmen, near a corpse, two little boys of eight and ten were 
aying. Vedel learned that their father had just been killed. 
He questioned the children, and they explained between their 
sobs that their father had done nothing. They had no mother, 
no relations ; they did not know where to go. 

Vedel thought for a second, then he put his stick under his 
arm, and took the two children by the hand. Thoughtfully, 
and with deep pity on his bronzed face, he returned to his 
company. The sergeants and men crowded round him. 

' Boys,' he said, ' here are two poor little beggars who have 
nobody in the world. They've not done any harm ' 

There was a pause, and the soldiers looked at the Captain 
and understood him. And when Vedel added, * Shall we adopt 
these orphans ? The Colonel will not object,' ten voices cried 

* Yes.' A murmur of general assent went through the ranks : 

* They shall be the children of our company.' 

An old sergeant led them off, frightened, to the soup-kettle, 
and filled a couple of pannikins* 
' What are your names ?' 

' Louis,' said the elder, ' and my brother is Pierrot.' 
' All right, Pierrot and Louis ; drink that down, warm.' 

Whilst the last preparations for the grand manoeuvre the 
next day were being made round Buttes Chaumont,- P6re 
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Lachaise and Belleville, the last stand of the insurgents, the 
few remnants of the battalions of the Commune had fallen 
back on the Mairie of the Twentieth, where tickets for food 
and lodging were being distributed amidst great confusion. 
HcH'ses and carts were crowded roimd the church, the staff of 
the different Departments and the few survivors of the Com- 
mune and the Central Conmiittee established themselves- in 
the Rue Haxo and in the little houses and waste grounds of 
the Cit6 Vincennes. Ranvier, the only member of the Public 
Safety who was still left, camped at Buttes Chaumont with his 
batteries. The rest disputed amongst themselves the shadow 
of power. Ferr6 continued his work. 

The president of the court-martial, Gois, went to La 
Roquette with an order to bring away four hostages, named 
as ' spies of the Empire,' and as many of the prisoners as the 
soldiers could escort. Thirty-three gendarmes, three Jesuit 
priests, eight other priests or seminarists, taken from their 
cells without being given time to put on their hats and shoes, 
completed the list of victims. Fifteen policemen were brought 
in, for fear of a rebellion on the part of the prisoners. The 
escort was so weak that, in spite of the rifles, the people in the 
streets roimd La Roquette cried to the prisoners, ' Save your- 
selves ! run avray !' But the gendarmes marched along 
docilely, and the priests followed them. In the Rue Ober- 
kampf the escort was reinforced ; in the Rue de Puebla a mob 
surrounded them — all the scum of the people who had fled 
from Buttes-Chaumont and all the barricades. A cry arose, 
* Here are the hostages ) kill them V The procession entered 
the Mairie, but Ranvier sent them away to be murdered. 

They were driven towards the fortij&cations with blows and 
insults. The crowd howled, sang, and danced round them. 
It was too far to the ramparts ; let them be killed here. They 
were taken to the Rue Haxo, to the house where the Staff was 
sitting. Parent tried in vain to interpose, and called Fortune 
Piat and Varlin to help him. They mounted on the low wall, 
waved their scarves, and harangued till they were hoarse. 
They were only insulted and threatened with death. 

22 
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The hostages were pushed into the enclosure and the 
butchery begam. The poor wretches were made to jump over 
a low wall, and shot in the air. All, save one, were brave. 
One of the gendarmes turned towards his murderers, saluted, 
and said, ' Messieurs, vive TEmpereur !' A priest said, ' I do 
not choose to be killed cutting capers.' The ccmfusion was 
so great that a Federal was killed whilst trying to make the 
last man jump. Volleys were fired into the heap of dead and 
wounded, and they were prodded with bayonets. The 
assassins found it warm work, and men and women went off 
to drink. When the bodies were discovered on the 29th, it 
was seen that one had received sixty-nine bullets, and a Jesuit 
father seventy-two bayonet wounds. 

At dawn on the 27th, while Clinchant and Douay retained 
their positions, Ladmirault and Vinoy advanced on both wings. 
There was a good deal of hand-to-hand fighting in Belle- 
ville, but about six o'clock in the evening Ladmirault's 
trumpets sounded for the charge on the Buttes, and in the 
twilight of a rainy evening the tricolour floated from their 
summit. Very few Federals escaped, and some were shot in 
the quarries, in which they had taken refuge. 

Meanwhile Ferr6, whose only thought was the hostages, 
went in person to La Grande Roquette ; but the inmates of that 
prison guessed too well the fate that awaited them, and the 
three hundred and fifteen hostages and a hundred criminals 
mutinied, and locked themselves up in the wards. Ferr6 had 
to content himself with the thirteen hundred soldiers at Petite 
Roquette, who were taken to Belleville, and locked up in the 
church. 

A handful of brave fellows still surrounded the batteries at 
P^re Lachaise, which for the last four days had been replying 
to Montmartre, and pouring forth a deluge of fire on the houses." 
In the square overlooking Paris, in front of Momy's mauso- 
leum, there were eight guns, and thrige others quite near, at 
the foot of Beaujour's tomb. The chapels near had been 
broken open, and were used for storing ammunition, sleeping. 
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and other purposes. But the marines had already entered the 
cemetery, and, gliding from tomb to tomb, kept up a sharp 
fire on the Communists. A panic seized some of the Federals, 
and towards nightfall they scaled the walls, under the still 
drenching rain, and made for one of the small gates. 

From a group of some ten men who were still serving the 
three smoking and muddy guns, a mocking voice addressed the 
fugitives : 

' Hallo, you duffers — ^not so fast !' 

It was Anatole, his hands to his mouth. He added : 

'There's a good view from here. What more do they 
want ?' 

Paris lay extended below them, its black mass lighted by 
the huge fires still burning. The docks of La Villette, where 
huge quantities of oils and spirits were in flames, cast a lurid 
gleam over sky and earth. 

* Not half bad, this panorama — eh, Citizen Levidoff ?' 
There was an indescribable bitterness in his raillery. Ever 

since their unhoped-for rescue he had been in a constant state 
of feverishness all these days of action, striving not to think, 
and, in spite of himself, always thinking of his own people. 
He wanted to return there, but Levidoff and Dury prevented 
him. If he were to be killed, he would at least sell his skin 
dearly. And revenge the murder of the others. For it was 

very certain 

Dury, with a hoarse voice and wild gestures, but still hand- 
some, though his face had aged greatly, as though this week 
had lasted years, turned to Levidoff. 

* This time,' he said, * it is finished.' 

In his voice there was an earnestness that had as much joy 
as despair. 

Levidoff understood, and murmured with a lofty disdain : 

* Why desire to die ? To be ready suffices.' 

Dury picked up a shell from the foot of the pyramid, and 
handed it to the gunner. Then, after a pause : 

' The cause is lost, and, what is more, lost— sullied — ^by us. 
Assassination and incendiarism are stupidly criminal. We all 

22 — 2 
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— even we whose hands are clean — ^are execrated. A revolu- 
tion which might have been pacific, which started with such 
resources, with Paris for its lever — with what joy I should have 
welcomed that dawn ! We wished for the happiness of the 
greatest number, and we have retarded it for a long time to 
come.' 

His grief moved Levidoff . But to the Russian, who carried 
out his ideas inexorably, with cold logic, his friend's reasoning 
appeared bourgeois and puerile. He was rich and a foreigner, 
and attached by no tie to the soil of France. He cared little 
for the past, which he deemed rotten ; but he resolved that 
the future should be better. He replied : 

' Our mortal eyes have but a bounded horizon. We see the 
dunghill, not the harvest it fertilizes. Who knows but what 
these excesses you deplore will be useful by their very barbarity, 
by terrifying the oppressing classes, and showing them what 
wounds remain to be healed, what good to be done ? They 
think they are correcting the evil, and they themselves 
punish their own blind carelessness, their own neglectful 
selfishness.' 

Dury, nervously irritable, shook his head. 

' No ! my life is ruined. I no longer believe in anything. 
I shall not survive our defeat. If I am wounded, do me the 
kindness to finish me.' 

Levidofi sighed. 

' My friend, pride is struggling within you. We all have 
our mission to fulfil in this world — ^to live to the end and ac- 
complish our destiny. While breath remains to us, we must 
combat injustice, help progress. If our hour is come, it will 
sound. If not, we must support, like men, the consequences 
of our acts. We cannot shake off our poor covering of flesh, 
Dury, till death comes. Besides, others will continue to follow 
our example. You believe in the present — ^you limit the 
evolution of humanity to this passing minute. Look to the 
future !' 

Two hours later Dury lay against one of the abandoned guns 
with a bullet through his lungs. Levidoff, in spite of the in- 
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creasing danger — ^for the marines had already reached the open 
space where the guns were — placed his ear against the bare 
breast of his friend, and did not leave him till he was certain 
that his heart had ceased to beat. 

Anatole and the Russian, after having again fought at the 
barricade in the Place de Puebla, at last threw away their 
rifles, and tried to .escape. 

In the Rue des Bois, Levidoff and the boy ate a few mouth- 
fuls of food in a deserted restaurant, tidied themselves a bit, 
and washed the dirt and powder from their face and hands. 
They hoped to get, unperceived, to the Gare du Nord, but they 
came unexpectedly on a column of prisoners on the march. 
To turn and run away would have been fatal. An ofl&cer saw 
them standing motionless and hesitating. 

* Come here ! Show your hands !' 

Finding no trace of powder there, he made them open their 
shirts, to see if their shoulders were bruised by the kick of the 
rifle. 

' Let me look at your shoulder. Ah, ah ! Join the ranks 
with the others.' 

To struggle or protest would have been useless, so they took 
their place with the rest. A tall, thin man, tottering along 
with his head down, looked up, and gave a melancholy smile. 

' What a chance to meet you !' cried Anatole. 

It was Th6rould. He had been arrested at his lodgings, 
but had deserted the Commuhe after the incendiarism and the 
murder of Chaudry. He didn't mind a bit of fun, or even going 
in for politics, but when it came to arson and assassination 
he was out of it, and he locked himself up in his apartment. 
It was a pity it ended like that, for it was good fun whilst it 
lasted. Now he had to pay for the damage, and that was not 
so funny. 

They were packed into a bastion, in the rain, to await the 
arrival of other prisoners. A more heterogeneous crew it 
would have been difficult to find. Some of them had helped 
the Conunune, some had hated it, and had been denounced by 
private enemies, or were the victims of errcwr. 
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They were tied two and two, left hand to right, and two 
couples tied to another rope. A protest led to a blow with a 
rifle-butt and the rope being tightei^d. The crowd jeered 
and insulted them. Sometimes the ranks received unexpected 
additions — a man who cried ' Shoot them all on the spot V 
was thought to be too violent to be sincere. A sightseer who 
was pushed into the ranks was kept there, and so was a woman 
who had murmured ' Poor fellows !' 

At La Trinity there was a cry of ' Halt !' followed by the 
order, * Down on your knees !' Hats and caps were knocked 
off, and the prisoners had to do penance for their misdeeds. 
In the Faubourg St. Honor^ they had to endure the insults of 
the cooks, scullions, and valets of the aristocracy. 

Outside the gates Hussars replaced the soldiers. Woe 
betide the unfortunate wretch who could not keep up with the 
column, and fell behind. Th6rould was so worn out that he 
had to be supported. Levidoff walked mechanically, sup- 
ported more by his strong will than by physical strength. 
Anatole whistled in a low key, partly to give vent to his 
feelings, partly to annoy the horse-soldier by his side. Thus, 
pale, haggard, muddy, and scarcely human in aspect, they 
stumbled through the prison-gates at Satory. 

As the procession passed through Sevres, it met a carriage 
in which was Martial, sick at heart to see these long rows of 
men and women, some fierce, some sad, tied together by the 
wrists. He little thought that Th^rould and Anatole were 
amongst them, though he had often remembered them during 
the long hours of his return journey. 

He had left on the 20th for Florence, but at Lago Maggiore 
he had heard of the street-fighting and the fires, and the blue 
waters, the flower-scented islands, the violet-tinted shores 
and distant mountains were hidden under a black veil. He 
hastened back to Paris, cursing the slowness of the diligences 
and trains, and feverishly scanning every newspaper which 
could give him information. 

The appearance of Versailles, emptied of troops and filled 
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with prisoners, the unpleasant task of obtaining through 
M. de Grandpr^ a permit to enter the city, the devastated 
suburbs, the strange spectacle of the streets, only increased his 
worry and distress. After a thousand diflSiculties, he reached 
Montmartre. A sad presentiment haunted him. Trades- 
men looked at him suspiciously. 

When near the Rue Sainte Scholastique he began to run, 
and arrived there breathless. The gate was closed. He rang, 
and M^laine appeared. She threw up her arms in astonish- 
ment. The sight of her placid face was a great relief to Martial. 

' Well ?' he cried. 

' Oh, we've had a lot of trouble, M'sieu' Martial, but it's 
over now.' 

The good, honest face of Mme. Poncet appeared at the 
window. She gave a cry, and almost before Martial could cross 
the gravel path she was downstairs and in his arms, and hia 
father, who had come from his laboratory, advanced with open 
arms. Martial embraced them both again and again.. He 
knew by their sunken faces and leaden complexion that they 
had suffered. The chatter of children's voices attracted his 
attention, and a wizened little face looked out of the first-floor 
wmdow. Mme. Poncet put her finger on her lips amd led her 
son into the dining-room. 

There he learned, in disjointed sentences, each interrupting 
the other, the tragic adventures of the last few days — ^the 
death of Catisse, the adventure of Mme. Poncet and Z6z6e — 
Poncet had procured their release early the next morning — 
and the disappearance of Lili. The poor child had vanished, 
like an insect carried away by a storm, but whether she were 
dead, or ill, or had fallen into the hands of some charitable 
person, they did not know, though Poncet and his wife had 
searched the quarter for three days. 

After a couple of hours' talk Martial tore himself away, but 
promised to come back that night. He wanted to visit his 
studio in the Rue SouflBlot, and see if the statues were intact. 
He would bring back news of the Thddenats. 

. Everywhere he noted a strange mixture of joy and terror. 
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Twenty times at least was he stopped and made to show his 
permit. He thought with ironical sadness of his former pass- 
port, signed by Raoul Rigault, which had served him as a 
safeguard on so many occasions, but which, if it had been 
found on him now, would have been his death-warrant. He 
was thankful he had destroyed it. He began to think he 
should never arrive at his destination, for chancing to pass 
near a house on fire, he was compelled to take his place in 
' the chain,' and help to pass buckets of water. The firemen 
had come from Normandy. Every Department had sent 
a detachment, and some had even come from England and 
Belgium. Many of those who had served the Conuntme 
had been shot, some frightened idiots having falsely accused 
them of pumping paraffin instead of water on the flames. 

When at length he was set free, he set out towards the 
Seine. In the Rue de Seine, a priest, who was coming in the 
opposite direction, quickly crossed to the other side of the 
road. His chin was newly shaved, and he cast down his eyes 
with a devotional air. But the stout figure, the black hair 
dropping in curls over the collar of the cassock, and the 
round, good-humoured face, seemed familiar. It was Femol ! 
The carpenter, finding himself recognised, grew horribly pale, 
and made off quickly, with an imploring look about his bent 
shoulders. Martial could not restrain a feeble smile. After 
all, the big fellow had not done much harm, and all his 
sound and fury signified little. 

At last he reached the familiar house in the Rue Soufflot. 
There were some white scratches on the gray stone, and the 
cellar-gratings were freshly plastered over, but these were the 
only traces of the fighting. But groups of people were talk- 
ing excitedly round the door. What had happened ? 

On seeing Martial, Mme. Louchard uttered an exclamation, 
and the others made way for the young man, and congratu- 
lated him on having escaped from ' the claws of those monsters.' 

' You could never guess what has happened. Monsieur 
Martial,' said Mme. Louchard ; ' all the quarter is upset 
about it. Poor^Mme. Villoir ! Who would ha' thought it ?' 
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• ' What is it ?' asked Martial. 

' Shot ! — not an hour ago. And she was so glad to see 
Villoir, who had come back, and been promoted, it seems. She 
saw him this morning, and she was like a madwoman. She 
could have danced with joy. Ever since the army came in 
she has done nothing but laugh about how the soldiers would 
settle those rascals. And just now she said to me, " I am 
going to buy some vinegar to make a salad." It seems, as 
she wasjgoing down the street, her shoe-lace came undone, 
and she stooped to tie it, near the butcher's shop. A lady 
saw her, and screamed out, " A pHroleuse /" The soldiers 
came up. Somebody declared he had seen her empty a quart 
bottle down the sewer-grating. No one dared to say he knew 
the poor woman. The butcher had gone indoors. Oh, it 
was soon over t' 

At Chenot's headquarters Du Breuil passed some wretched 
hours during the repression of the insurrection. The short 
drama which ended with the death of the Simons greatly 
affected him, and the picture of the young couple dying in 
each other's arms impressed him deeply. There seemed to 
be some strange analogy between them and his own love for 
Anine. Other tragedies he had witnessed had filled him with 
a disgust and indignation he was obliged to conceal, but which 
choked him. 

For instance, on the same day, and at the very hour that 
Rose and Louis fell, the seminary at St. Sulpice, which con- 
tained three hundred wounded Federals, was invaded by a 
company of a Line regiment. 

' Are there any insurgents here ?' 

' There are only wounded men,' replied Dr. Faneau. 

But a shot was fired, it is said, from the first floor. The 
soldiers were furious, struck down the doctor, and began 
to massacre all his patients. A Captain of Chasseurs tried 
in vain to stop them. Cissey had to be fetched from the 
Luxembourg ; but sixty of the Federals had already been 
killed. 
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The premeditated murder of MilliSre, the condemnation to 
death of Cemuschi, for no other reason than that he had 
opposed the election of Napoleonlll. — ^he escaped by chance — 
and the execution of Dr. Tony Moliin under peculiarly revolt- 
ing circumstances, served to complete the disgust Du Breuil 
felt for these harsh and useless slaughters, and his conscience 
revolted against such acts. The prophetic words of Th6dena t, 
' If ever you have to fight against Paris,' rung in his ears 
like a knell. He remembered that touchii^ appeal, ' Be 
humane.' . Although he was near the historian's house, and 
it would have been a comfort to shake hands with him, he 
did not dare to return to the Rue Soufflot and meet the old 
man's silent reproach. Alas ! the brutality of the trooper was 
bad enough, but the carelessness and unbending harshness of 
many of the officers, his comrades, he could not comprehend. 

Of course, there were honourable exceptions. Clinchant, 
it was said, and Ladmirault — after the first frenzy of their 
soldiers, which they were unable to restrain — had given strict 
orders that all executions of individuals should cease. But 
what was this in comparison to the wholesale slaughter which 
still went on unchecked ? Social order was taking its revenge, 
and relentlessly grinding down all that opposed it. Du Breuil 
felt he was very small and powerless, and this only increased 
his anguish. 

It was a relief to him, therefore, to learn he was ordered to 
take a report to the Marshal, now installed at the Foreign 
Office, and afterwards to Vinoy, whose divisions, with those 
of Ladmirault, were engaged in crushing out the last embers 
of the insurrection. He patted Cydalise's neck, and sprang to 
the saddle, but even a rapid trot did not shake off the funereal 
thoughts which haunted him. 

The Quai d'Orsay swarmed with officers and soldiers, and, 
having fulfilled his mission, he picked up various items of 
news which interested him. During the night Langourian's 
brigade had reached La Roquette, and saved such of the 
hostages as still remained. Ferr^ had been to the prison 
to try to put down the mutiny and take away the prisoners, 
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but, alarmed by the approach of the troops, fled precipitately. 
Unfortunately, some of the prisoners left the gaol too soon, 
and four of them, including Mgr. Surat, the Archdeacon of 
Paris, and the Cur6 of Bonne Nouvelle, had been shot down 
close to the doors. Belleville had been captured, and the 
thirteen hundred soldiers locked up in the church released. 
With the exception of one comer of the city between the 
Faubourg du Temple and Rue Oberkampf, every part of 
Paris was cleared of Communists. A few more volleys, and 
the Conmiune was done for — irretrievably done for. 

What a relief it was to know the struggle was ended ! He 
was about to leave, feeling less sad, when he met two horse- 
men in the courtyard, who hailed him with a sharp ' Good- 
morning !' 

D'Avol and Francastel I They threw the reins to their 
orderlies, and advanced towards him. 

They had not met since the troops entered the city. They 
shook hands. D'Avol looked at Du Breuil in silence. Fran- 
castel grinned with unmixed satisfaction. 

' We're clearing 'em out, eh ? Clearing 'em out !' 

His hawk nose, low forehead, and bristly moustache all 
seemed to express triumphant hate. He turned back his 
cuffs, and glanced involuntarily at the Cross on Du Breuil' s 
breast. Ah, ah ! he would soon have one himself. 

' I must leave you,' he whispered. ' By the way, do you 
know they've shot another Billioray ?' 

D'Avol frowned ; there was one the other day. Which was 
the real one ? Francastel shrugged his shoulders. It was 
all the same to him. There were too many of the vermin still 
left. He waved his hand and went away. 

* Bah !' said D'Avol dryly, with a gleam in his eyes, ' he 
is right.' 

' Do you think so ?' replied Du Breuil. 

D'Avol — ^with the memories of old quarrels revived — ^looked 
at him sadly. 

' Certainly I do. And shall I tell you something ? Your 
distress, which you cannot disguise, is imworthy of the uniform 
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you wear. After all these fires and the murder of the hostages, 
these people ought to be exterminated like noxious beasts. 
For carrying on such a monstrous war before the eyes of the 
Germans, wasting time that ought to have been devoted to 
work, and preventing the reorganization of the army, they 
deserve death a thousand times. They were outside the pale 
of the law, and now they are outside nature. Do we waste 
sympathy on a mad dog we knock on the head ? No ; we 
guard against the virus. I say it is a just and pious work to 
destroy these wretches down to the very last — ^them, their 
females, and all their brood.' 

Perhaps at first he had felt some pity, but that had quickly 
been subdued by his fixed idea to carry out the work of re- 
generation, and he was now stoical and implacable. He would 
have slain his best friend, or his own brother, had he found 
either in the enemy's camp. He would have offered them as 
an inunense holocaust to God. 

' A just and pious work !' protested Du Breuil. 

There was an abyss between them, he felt indignantly. 
How could a man who called himself a Christian niake such 
a statement in cold blood ? 

' In any case,' he added, not as an argument, for that he 
knew would be useless, but as a relief to his tortured mind, 
which now at last was freed from the darkness in which it 
had been struggling for the last two months — ' in any case, 
my dear fellow, we are performing the duty of the execu- 
tioner, not of the soldier. You talk about the dignity of the 
uniform. We neither of us do it much honour.' 

He turned his back and walked away, without exchanging 
even the ordinary salutations with his former friend. Their 
friendship was finished for ever. A spark of it had lingered 
hitherto, but now that was extinguished, and the ashes 
cold. 

But he remembered that he had his duties to perform, and 
he mounted his horse and rode towards the convent at Picpus, 
which Vinoy had made his headquarters. The Rue de Rivc^i 
was a mass of ruins. Everything he saw disgusted him, and 
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he was disgusted with himself. No, he ought not to have 
served under Chenot ; he should have remained at Versailles 
and taken no part in this war. Anine would have understood 
his reasons, for she had approved of the departure of Maurice 
for Algeria. 

In the Rue St. Antoine he was compelled to halt Whilst a 
long string of prisoners passed. He was in the act of turning 
away his eyes, when he caught sight of an African Chasseur, 
one of the escort, who saluted him gravely. Saint Paul ! 
He thought of their last meeting, in the Pare de Saint Cloud, 
on the ruins of the past. He returned the salute, and watched 
the veteran till he disappeared. 

Du Breuil made Cydalise quicken her pace. All sound of 
fighting had now ceased, except a feeble echo now and then. 
He was crossing the Place de la Bastille to enter the Rue de 
Charenton, when a window opened behind him, and a Federal 
raised his rifle and fired. Du Breuil fell oS his horse, shot 
through the back. 

Now he lay in a narrow white bed in one of the wards in 
the hospital at Picpus. The wound had been sounded, and 
he lay on his side and dozed, almost unconscious. The 
surgeon, with his finger on his lips, whispered to one of Vinoy's 
aides-de-camp, who knew that Du Breuil was engaged to be 
married, and had offered to ride to Versailles and fetch the 
Bersheims, the one word, * Useless V 

Visions crowded thickly in the mind of the dying man — 
Saint Cloud in a dazzling haze ; Lacoste's foolish death ; 
Frenchmen slain by Frenchmen. Then the muddy roads of 
Metz ; the home of Anine ; the clock in its tall case : Vidner- 
ant omnes, ultima necat ; the warning from Saint Paul ; and 
then the green country of Creuse, and his own people — ^his 
father and mother. Why were they weeping ? Lastly, the 
two lovers, clasped in their death embrace. 

The invisible assassin who had just shot him now stood at 
the foot of the bed ; he had the face of Louis, and he held 
Rose by the hand. Du Breuil sighed deeply. Where were 
they taking him ? 
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He put out his hand to try and restrain Anine. Why were 
they letting her go thus, with a smile of helplessness on her 
face ? He wanted her to be with him ; he wanted to rise and 
work. There was good to be done, and he had done so little — 
so little. Anine ! Why was she so far off, and all in mourn- 
ing ? Anine — dear Anine ! 

A tender sadness overspread his convulsed features. Sud- 
denly all became dark. 

The pale face, clad in a peaceful beauty, rested on the 
pillow, with the eyes wide open. They shone with the reflec- 
tion of a distsuit brightness, as though they saw the day. 



CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSION 

Th^denat sat at an open window on a sunny afternoon early 
in June, glancing through the newspapers, which he had not 
been able to read for a week past, and which lay scattered 
around him. He had not the courage to cut out any of the 
extracts as he usually did, and even touched the papers with 
repugnance, as though they exhaled an odour of putridity and 
blood. 

The journal he was looking at fell from his hands. He had 
just perused the account of the sermon which, on the 28th of 
May — ^the same Sunday on which MacMahon had announced 
to the inhabitants the deliverance of the city and the re-estab- 
lishment of order, and praised the soldiers for their patriotic 
efforts — the Bishop of Versailles had pronounced in his 
cathedral. 

' So,' thought Th^denat, ' they themselves acknowledge in 
the intoxication of victory that the war was undertaken for 
the success of an egotistical and ferocious policy ; and it was 
in the name of old idols of past days — a devouring Moloch, and 
Jehovah, God of Armies — that these terrible reprisals have 
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been exercised. They would offer to a God they have de- 
prived of all mercy and kindness the homage of their own 
faults of provocation and obstinacy, and the unnameable 
cruelty with which they achieve their work.' 

He tossed away the papers. The list of horrors with which 
they were filled and those he had himself seen appeared before 
his mental vision in a dance of death. And it was on one of 
the capitals of the world — on Paris, which, in spite of its fevers 
and convulsions, remained one of the great centres of civiliza- 
tion — on Paris, which, though misled and guilty, deserved 
better treatment on account of its sufferings and heroism — 
that had fallen the full force of a punishment of which history 
had never recorded the like — a slaughter so methodical and 
so huge that it left far behind it the massacres of St. Bartholo- 
mew and the Terror. 

The vision of ' the bloody week ' rose before himi, when men 
were shot down ruthlessly for a chance, a resemblance, a 
name, for a tittle of evidence or none at all, in the streets, in 
the trenches, against the barricades, in courtyards, or under 
bridges. Those who defended themselves, those who threw 
down their arms, those who fled, those who were found hidden 
in cellars or attics, those who wore a bit of uniform or the army 
boots they had retained from the siege, those with whom arms 
were found, those who were denounced or pointed out by any- 
body on any suspicion, were put against the wall and shot. 
One man was killed because he stuttered, another because 
he was a Pole, and several because they were taken for 
Vall^s, Courbet, or Billioray. Sometimes the executions 
were wholesale. A hundred and forty Federals, brought 
from Mazas, were massacred against the walls of P^re 
Lachaise ; four hundred were shot in the prison of La 
Roquet te. 

The reprisals did not even stop at the frontier, Favre having 
even demanded the surrender of those who fled to foreign 
countries. Any display of pity was deemed a madness, and 
Victor Hugo, for having sheltered some of the fugitives at 
Brussels, had his windows broken, and was libelled and abused 
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in France, although he had denounced the crimes of the in- 
surgents in splendid verse. 

Th^enat paced up and down, and kicked the papers into 
the waste-paper basket. Only a few of the more Liberal 
journals dared to hint at pity ; if any of the others suggested 
clemency it was on -the ground of the public health. So many 
hurriedly buried dead bodies might breed an epidemic. 

But Paris had resumed her ordinary life ; the boulevards 
were brilliantly lighted of an evening, and the caf^ and 
restaurants were filled with idlers of both sexes, anxious to 
show their courage when there was no longer any danger. 

The historian's life was almost mechanical, and alternated 
between fits of violent indignation and profound melancholy, 
like that which he felt the evening of the day when he met 
Th6rfese Simon for the last time, and when his little room had 
been lighted up by the glare of the fires. 

The sun set, evening came, and then night. Th6denat sat 
dreamily at his table, when a hand touched him on the 
shoulder. It was Mme, Th6denat, with a white apron over 
her black skirt. 

' Dinner is ready.' 

It was very late, but he did not feel hungry. She looked 
after the house ever since Mme. Villoir's death. At every 
moment of their lives something recalled a disappearance or 
a death. 

' Have you heard,' she said, as they passed into the dining- 
room, where the canaries were sleeping peacefully, with their 
heads tucked between their wings, ' that the landlord of 
Simon's stall has sold the business to recover his rent ? It 
will give me quite a pang no longer to see his name above the 
door.' 

They thought of Th6rdse, wandering about the quarter 
seeking her dead. They had tried to find her and provide for 
her. She had gone back once to the deserted home and passed 
two hours there ; then had left, never to return. She had 
been seen near the spot where her loved ones had been killed 
—searching for Anatole, no doubt. By some strange chance 
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she had escaped arrest a score of times. Then, all hope having 
vanished, and feeling that death would not take her, she had 
gone to seek it. She had been seen sitting on the quay, watch- 
ing the water for a long time, and at last had thrown herself 
in, as though drawn by some irresistible force. 

At this moment a slight scratching sound made them raise 
their heads. 

' There must be somebody at the front door,' said Mme. 
TWdenat. 

The sound continued ; they looked at each other anxiously* 
Who could be seeking shelter at this time of night ? Th^denat 
picked up the lamp, and went and opened the door. Before 
him stood a ghostly form which resembled Jacquenne. He 
was old, haggard, his hair white, his skin yeUow, and tightly 
drawn over his cheek-bones. He looked like a gaunt, hunted 
wolf. 

' Yes, it is really I !' he said, seeing the astonishment of his 
friends, who, like many others, believed he was dead. 

Th6denat cautiously drew him inside the passage, and 
his wife noiselessly shut the door. They all three stood in 
the lobby and looked at each other in silence. At last 
Jacquenne said, in a weary voice, as though he had just 
awakened : 

' Can you hide me ? If not, I will go elsewhere.' 
There was a piteous look in his eyes which Th6denat and 
his wife both understood. Whatever might be their feelings, 
they saw before them an old friend, one of the vanquished, 
who asked for refuge. Mme. Th6denat pushed the bolt. 

' If Louchard did not see you it is all right,' saidTh^denat 
quietly. She went to the sideboard, and took a glass and a 
plate. 

' Come in. Have something to eat.' 
The meal was a silent one, for the Th6denats were too high- 
minded to say anything which might sound like a reproof, 
and Jacquenne too proud to condescend to justify his conduct. 
They went to bed, but they all slept badly. Th^denat and 
his wife discussed, in a loW tone, the chances of escape ; they 

23 
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dreaded Louchard, who was the terror of the quarter, and who, 
openly or secretly, acted as public prosecutor whenever it 
was to his interest to do so. 

Suspicious-looking men hung about his lodge, and eyed 
critically everyone who entered. Some means must be found 
to disguise Jacquenne and get him safely into Switzerland. 
They never even thought of the risk to themselves in aiding 
him to escape. 

Jacquenne, lying on the sofa in the study on the other side 
of the partition, also tried in vain to sleep. Visions of the 
disasters of the last few days pursued him like a pack of 
furies. In spite of the kind reception he had met with, he 
did not feel at ease. He was worn out with fatigue, and sick 
at heart, for he had met with refusals of shelter at many doors. 
Faces that had formerly smiled on him now frowned. His 
life had been a series of chance refuges, aimless wanderings, 
and sudden alarms the last few days, and his nerves had 
given way under the continuous strain. 

Now he felt ashamed, but it was not fear which had caused 
him to fly. It was not his fault that he had not been killed 
in the storm of bullets at the Bastille, at Buttes Chaumont, 
in the Rue Haxo, where he had exposed himself in vain. He 
might finish himself with a pistol-shot, and had thought of 
that, but perhaps idiots or calumniators might regard suicide 
as a sign of weakness or regret. 

Yet why should he hve ? The cause for which he had 
struggled so many years was crushed, and the hour for which 
he had so long waited had not come. Now all was finished. 
The butchery showed what a reign of oppression was forth- 
coming. The sabre, a servile press, and a monarchy were 
almost certain. He was too old now, and would die without 
seeing his dream realized. He could not begin again the life 
of an outlaw. Nearly all his colleagues had fled, but he would 
show that some of them, at least, had courage. He would 
go, with head erect, to the Luxembourg, and would say : ' I 
am Jacquenne ; arrest me !' Whether it was a bullet that 
released him from his cares, or whether he must linger in a 
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gaol, he cared little — he had discharged the debt lie owed to 
a Society he hated. 

At daybreak he left the house as quietly as he had come, 
without awaking the Th^denats, and went resolutely to meet 
his fate. When Mme. Th^denat left her room and found the 
study empty, she remembered Jacquenne's gloomy air when 
he bade them good-night. What had become of him ? Was 
he afraid of compromising his friends, or did he feel that the 
game was hopeless ? Whatever might be his resolution, she 
was sure he would prove himself a brave man. But it was a 
bad beginning of a day that would have been sad enough 
without that, for she and her husband were to attend the 
funeral service for Major Du Breuil at the convent at Picpus, 
before the removal of the body to T^ Creuse. 

A few hours later Th^denat sat, bareheaded, in the little 
chapel by the side of Poncet and Martial, and behind a row of 
Generals and ofi&cers in full uniform. The two front ranks 
were occupied by the family. On the left, between Mme, 
Bersheim and Claire de Grandpr6, was a young girl kneeling, 
her face hidden by a long crape veil. On the right were two 
men. The one was the ex-deputy of Metz, and, erect by his 
side, an empty sleeve pinned across the breast of his uniform, 
his old friend, Colonel Du Breuil. In front of the altar, and 
surrounded by tall candles, was the coffin, covered with black 
cloth. Th6denat saw the Cross lying on a cushion, and the 
dragon-hilted sabre. Poor boy ! He thought of their parting 
on the 19th of March, and meeting again at Versailles when 
the convoy of prisoners arrived, and his cry of indignation and 
generous intervention on behalf of the weak against the rabble. 
Poor boy. and poor people ! 

The father, with a stem face in which only the moustache 
trembled, kept his eyes fixed on the coffin which contained all 
the hopes left him in the world. In the great disaster which 
had overtaken France the happiness and the future of Pierre 
were the only earthly things for which he cared. That sup- 
port had been taken from him, and all the pride and tendemesi 
he felt in his only son lay between those four boards. 

23— a 
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Anine sobbed convulsivelyt all her deep grief revived at 
finding herself so near the one she loved. Her life was hence- 
forth hopeless and blank — she did not think it possible to 
suffer more ) she had sounded the depths of woe. She saw 
the flickering candles and the movements of the priest as in 
a horrible dream from which she could never awake. Her 
tears flowed silently, and it seemed as though they were her 
heart's blood. 

Bersheim, choked with grief, incessantly turned his eyes 
towards his wife and daughter, with deep sorrow at the un- 
foreseen blow which had fallen upon Anine. That fate should 
inflict such misfortunes on him, his country, and his family 
was cruel enough ; but he was an old man, and had lived the 
better part of his life, whilst she was y^ung, and a vista of 
happiness ought to have opened before her. 

What was to become of him ? Retiun to Metz ? The mere 
thought of it choked him. Remain with Du Breuil in La 
Creuse ? That was impossible ; it would only prolong Anine*s 
sufferings. Versailles would be insufferable, and Paris too 
painful. No ; they would leave behind Grandmamma Sophie, 
who would die if she were removed from her accustomed sur- 
roundings, and would cross the sea to join their son Maurice, 
and would try to create a new home in Algeria, where at least 
the climate is pleasant and the perpetual sunshine mitigated 
dull and sorrowful thouglils. 

The ceremony ended, and the congregation rose to receive 
the absolution. The women filed out one by one, in their 
long black veils. When Th6denat saw Anine advance, pale 
and proud, though weakened by weight of wbe, the young and 
beautiful girl of Lorraine seemed to him the personification 
of France, weeping for her lost provinces and her dead sons. 

A month later Th^denat, Poncet, and Martial sat one 
evening in the historian's study, whilst Mme. Poncet helped 
her friend to clear the dinner-table. It had been a farewell 
dinner, given to the Poncets on the eve of their departure for 
Charmont, where they were going to enjoy a few weeks' quiet 
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after the troubles and excitement through which they had 
gone. . The friends had not met since the 29th, the day of the 
grand review at Longchamps. Poncet had witnessed that 
ceremony, but with feelings which would greatly have 
astonished the other sightseers had they been aware of them. 

He spoke of it with bitter irony. Never could he forget the 
radiant face of M. Thiers, who thought himself quite a Napoleon 
on that occasion. That he was vain and cold-hearted Poncet 
knew, but what would he have said had he seen the page of 
the private journal in which Thiers described the day's pro- 
ceedings ? 

' Never before had a hundred and twenty thousand men 
been collected at a review. They were drawn up on the 
Longchamps racecourse in the Bois de Boulogne, in a vast 
open space on the edge of the wood opposite the grand stand. 
The Infantry were massed in the centre, with a powerful 
Artillery force and about fifteen thousand Cavalry in front 
and- on the wings. I was in the central pavilion with the 
Ministers, and at my right hand sat the President of the 
National Assembly ; the stand on the right was occupied by 
the deputies, and that on the left by the Ambassadors and the 
principal State officials. Every face beamed with satisfaction, 
and I myself deemed the cares of State lighter at that moment. 

^ Marshal MacMahon and his Staff having taken their places 
in front of the grand stand, the march past commenced. The 
soldiers — who were said to be badly drilled and unable to 
manoeuvre — ^went by with admirable regularity. The spec- 
tators applauded enthusiastically, especially when any regi- 
ment which had distinguished itself in the war passed. The 
Artillery went by at the trot, in close order, and then the 
Cavalry at full gallop, with General Du Barail at their head. 
The Marshal saluted the stands. I went down and shook 
hands with him, and the fete came to an end. 

' When I returned to Versailles I gave a grand dinner to all 
the Generals, and, later on, a reception, at which many of the 
deputies of all parties were present. Everything passed off 
well, and it was ^ great day for France.' , 
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ThMenat, seated at his table in the circle of light made 
by the shaded lamp, awoke from a reverie, and said with 
a sigh : 

' What grieved me to the heart the most during those terrible 
days at the end of May was to see those fine regiments charge 
so boldly under a heavy fire, and to know that they were 
avenging their defeats on their own brothers. Also, to thuik 
that those Federals who fought so fiercely and bravely behind 
the barricades — ^like Simon and many others — were wasting 
their courage ; and I was forced to own that their guns were 
being employed in civil war because they had not been wanted 
in foreign war. All that force might have been utilized against 
Germany.' 

Poncet said : 

* Certainly it would have been better if the National Guard 
had fought at Champigny or Buzenval instead of having its 
blood shed in Paris by Frenchmen.' 

' Is it known how many perished ?' asked Martial. 

Th^denat replied ; 

' It never will be known. General Appert told Vacherot, our 
former Mayor, that the number of Federals killed during the 
fighting or after amounted to seventeen thousand. To that 
must be added six or seven thousand who fell outside the walls, 
and we are not counting the ten or twelve thousand wounded 
who filled, or still fill, the hospitals.' 

There was an expressive silence. 

' The reaction of '71,' continued Th^denat, ' killed twice as 
many poor people in a week as the Revolution did in two 
years.' 

' Oh !' said Martial. 

' It's perfectly true,' replied Th6denat. * According to the 
printed lists, which give the date, name, and profession, there 
were two thousand eight hundred and forty-nine heads cut off 
between the 26th of August, 1792, and the 19th of July, 1794, 
and the major part were poor devils. If we add on the 
September massacres, and, in the country, the seven noyadeSy 
and the victims at Lyons, Toulon, Orange, and Arras, we get 
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a total which is quite large enough — ten to twelve thousand. 
Compare that with the figures I have just given.' 

' Is it known what the losses of the army were ?' continued 
Martial. 

' They amounted/ said Th^denat — ' according to Mac- 
Mahon's official report, as I have learned from a very trust- 
worthy source — to eighty-two officers and seven hundred and 
ninety-four men during the whole of the lighting.* 

' What's that ?' exclaimed Poncet, astonished at the differ- 
ence. 

* It is exactly as I say — eight hundred and seventy-six in 
all. The number of wounded is unfortunately much larger, 
and reaches nearly six thousand five hundred. The slow 
advance and the outflanking movements account for the 
losses being so small in proportion. And yet if they had 
taken advantage of the surprise and pushed forward rapidly, 
the effusion of blood might have been considerably less. The 
Federals would not have had time to build barricades, set fire 
to buildings, or shoot the hostages. We should not have had 
so much hatred and excitement, or the streets of Paris " strewn 
with corpses," as Thiers said, or the terror under which we 
now live, or such immense crowds of prisoners at Versailles.' 

* The number is almost fabulous, it is said,' remarked 
Poncet. 

* Yes ; more than forty-five thousand. Forty-five thou- 
sand poor wretches await at this moment^— and, perhaps, may 
await for years — their condemnation or acquittal . A thousand 
who were arrested in error, have been already released. But 
the others ! Do you know how many denunciations were 
lodged between the 24th of May and the 13th of June ? Three 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight ! Those are the official figures from the Prefecture of 
Police. Hardly a twentieth of them were signed. One man 
was denounced seventeen times. Several have been lodged 
against me !' 

Paris was divided into four military commands, and had 
hardly yet recovered from the stupor which, for some weeks, 
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followed the still recent daughter. Though there were many 
hearses in the streets taking bodies to the cemeteries for proper 
inhumation, and an odour of carbolic acid and tar, used to 
destroy decomposed bodies, and, to the south of the city, 
smoke, sometimes mingled with flame, was frequently seen, 
the daily rattle of the streets had recommenced in a timid, 
furtive kind of manner, though the thoroughfares were still 
patrolled by soldiers, no crowd was allowed to collect, no 
newspaper might be cried for sale, and no goods were to be 
displayed outside shops. 

The press was gagged, the theatres were ordered to open, 
though all public places must be closed at eleven, and the sale 
of petroleum was forbidden. The army, which at first was 
awaited with joy, was now looked on with dread. 

There were so many priscmers at Versailles, and the gaols 
were so filthy, that the townspeople complained they were 
more inconvenienced by the live Communists than Paris was 
by the dead ones, though thousands of the poor wretches were 
sent off to the pontoons or distant forts. They were sent in 
cattle-trucks, so tightly packed that it was impossible to move. 
Many of them were insane when they arrived at their destina- 
tion. If they cried out, their gaolers fired their revolvers into 
the mass, and the train went on again. 

Many of the working-class were dead, or disappeared, or in 
prison. Some trades had lost a third, or even half, of their 
numbers. 

Thiers himself did not know what to do with the prisoners. 
The Conservatives wanted them transported to some distant 
colony, and they harassed the Prime Minister to consent to 
such a measure, or else bring them before courts-martial. 
But in that case there might be many, acquittals for want of 
proof, and some of the most dangerous characters might be 
thrown again on the streets of Paris. Still, the latter alter- 
native appeared the better one, and had the advantage of 
being more conformable to common law. ' If we want the 
law respected,' he said, ' we had better begin by respectiAg it 
ourselves.' 
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Four military courts were hastily appcMuted to try the worst 
cases amongst the thousands of prisoners still remaining, and 
rapidly as they worked, they appeared too slow to many of 
the Conservative party. 

' The more I think of it/ said Th^denat, * the more I am con- 
vinced, Pcmcet, that you were right, and, perhaps, I was 
wrong not to have aided your efforts sooner. Not that 
it would have been any good, for, alas ! I had too much 
reason to despair. ^No matter — I was wnMig. Duty ought 
to be carried out to the bitter end, even wh«i there is nothing 
to be hoped for by doing it. And in this case the duty was 
obvious. We can see that now only too wdl. We should all 
have risen against these sacrilegious madmen, driven them 
out, and insisted on mercy being shown to our countrymen/ 

Such conversations, in which they honesty strove to find 
the truth, in them or round them, occurred frequently. The 
summer passed, then the autumn ; a winter came which was 
not that of the siege, and a different spring to that of the 
bloody week made green again the quiet alleys of the Luxem- 
bourg, to whi«h the birds had now i^tumed. The two 
friiends often met to discuss events and study the characters 
of the men of the day. 

They watched, wearily and sorrowfully, the slow progress 
of the still unglutted revenge ) the work of social purification 
was carried on ' in the name of the law and by the law.' The 
trial of the ringleaders began in August — ^there were fifteen 
members of the Commune, including Assi, Jourde, Ferrd, 
Grousset, and Courbet, with Lullier and another member of 
the Central Committee. Most of them recanted, and only 
Jourde, Ferr6, and Trinquet, the shoemaker, had the courage 
to defend their acts. Jacquenne died in gaol in July of gallop- 
ing consumption. 

As the existing legal machinery could not condemn fast 
enough, twenty-two supplementary courts-^martial were 
created. The * Pardon Committee '-^which one of the 
deputies in a full sitting of the Assembly called a 'committee 
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of assassins '—caused Rossel to be shot along with PeTT6, 
and the ahnost general demand for mercy in the case of Rossel 
met with an icy refusal from these arbiters of so many fates. 

On the 7th of September thirty thousand prisoners still 
remained to be tried. Nearly three years did the trials linger 
on, and the volleys of the execution squads continued to be 
heard till January, 1873. Almost every day was heard the 
same sad defence : ' I had no work, and wanted the fifteen 
pence a day to live on.' Some showed courage and pride, 
and, like Elis6e Reclus or Louise Michel, chose the pontoons 
rather than renounce their political faith. 

In May, '73, when Thiers fell, the greater part of the task 
had been accomplished ; twenty-two thousand three hundred 
and twenty-six of the accused had been liberated after a long 
and deadly imprisonment on the pontoons ; eight thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five had been punished in some way ; 
a special law was passed creating New Caledonia a penal settle- 
ment. The final repression of the Commune took place, under 
MacMahon, in '75, when the entire policy of the National 
Defence was condemned to death in the effigy of Arthur Ranc ; 
Rochefort, who had hitherto been treated With some con- 
sideration, was sent to the peninsula of Ducos, and four thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-five fresh condemnation^ were 
inflicted. 

Th6denat and Poncet, who had long since returned to their 
laboratory and library, continued to follow with deep interest 
the progress of the political struggle, and the daily battle be- 
tween the Assembly and the nation. 

The Orleans family were permitted to return, and Henri V. 
was allowed to date from Chambord, in July, '71:, that ' Appeal 
to the French,' in which he promised them order and liberty 
under the white flag. Ducrot cried, * It is impossible to 
establish a Republic I' at the very moment that eighty-four 
Departments had elected Republican representatives by 
universal suffrage. 

For the country, now thoroughly excited, had taken up the 
challenge. It refused to grant Thiers the title he had demanded 
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of President of the Republic without making some stipula- 
tions, and reserving the right to reconstitute the Government. 
Its hopes broke forth in the cry uttered by the Left : 

' Yes, we will reconstitute this country in spite of you, and 
in'spite of itself, if need be I' 

Then the conflict began in real earnest. The first thing to 
be done was to suppress the troublesome Thiers, who, having 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire, vainly hoped to eat them. 
As a reward to the large cities for keeping quiet during the 
Commune, he had promised them a sort of shadowy Republic, 
but even that was too much for the Right, which was the 
majority, and abused its power. The Bonapartists ventured 
to raise their heads, speak louder, and come out of the dark 
comers in which they had been working secretly all the time 
the Commune lasted, and the Orl^anists combined with the 
Legitimists in one great reactionary party against ' La Gueuse,' 
and the result was that Thiers was sent to the rightabout, like 
a servant who does not give satisfaction. 

When Marshal MacMahon was suddenly elected there was 
an outburst of monarchical clericalism, and the construction 
of the Sacr^ Coeur was declared to be a work of public utility, 
as an expiation of the crimes of Paris on that hill of Mont- 
martre, where * the martyrs of yesterday died to defend and 
save Christian society.' Civil interments were stigmatized as 
disgraceful by the Assembly, and at Lyons were only per- 
mitted at certain hours and on certain routes, as though the 
persons buried had died of the plague. 

Negotiations were entered into with Chambord, and finally 
the Bonapartists and Legitimists, now opposed to each other, 
only escaped from the deadlock by voting, as a last resource, 
for a Republic, which, after long and painful debates, was 
accepted by the narrow majority of one vote ! 

On that day, Th^denat and Poncet, remembering the years 
that had passed, rej oiced, though sadly enough. In the furious 
struggles of the past they saw the inevitable victory of the 
future, and the astounding resurrection of France. All Europe 
was amazed at her prodigious vitality and the way in which she 
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had sprung up, levelled her ruins, and rebuilt on them. With 
what ardour she worked for the hoped-for day of vengeance ! 

' It is a fine example of material energy/ said Th6denat, 
' but it will do no good if we do not second it with a complete 
moral reconstruction. Not on our neighbours, but on our- 
selves, must we take our revenge. If we were vanquished in 
'70, and a hateful foreign war was succeeded by a stiU more 
hateful civil war, it is because our civil conscience and senti- 
ment of duty are weakened. In spite of admirable courage, 
brave deeds, and the heroic efforts of Gambetta, we accepted 
too quickly the shame of dismemberment. 

' We might still have fought, perhaps tired out the con- 
queror, and diminished the ransom of provinces we had to 
pay. Only that would have prevented the Commune, which 
was bom of a mistaken patriotism. In the beginning, that is, 

for after But no ! everyone thought of his own interests, 

the peasant was pressed to return to the fields, the hooked 
fingers of ambitious politicians of all parties were clutching at 
all they could get of France ! 

* Dearly have we paid for all this ! Paid for our super- 
ficial patriotism, decked out with false glory ! Paid for our 
flaccidity, effeminacy, low pleasures, and the love of gain in 
which we wallowed before the war. This cut from misfor- 
tune's whip will do us no good if we do not look into the causes 
which led to it. If we do not know them we shall regret it 
ever and always. 

* But let us not hj^notize ourselves with vain regrets and 
shadows. Life teaches us the slow ascent of all things to- 
wards the light. Let us look towards the horizon of the 
morrow with eyes instructed by the lesson of yesterday. 

' Whether it advances by those murderous shocks of which 
Jacquenne spoke, or progresses so insensibly that to our 
ephemeral gaze it seems motionless, humanity is always sub- 
ject to the universal law of perpetual advance. It depends 
upon us, and the will of each man individually and collectively, 
whether the social body shall retain its equilibrium and har- 
mony. 
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' Shall we dare to look down into this chaos ? What was 
there at the bottom — at the very bottom — of the Commune ? 
Communism! A dream of unfortunate wretches, who, not 
fmding sufficient in the present to suffice for the sacred rights 
of existence, rush angrily towards a better future. It is an 
adulterated wine, which only increases their thirst. We, who 
hope devoutly for this better future, but would see it bom in 
joy, can hasten its approach, because we still have force and 
intelligence ; but all that we may achieve to-day will perish 
to-morrow if we let it be snatched from us instead of sharing 
it willingly. We, who enjoy life's privileges, ought to confess 
frankly, and say, Mea culpa / Did they who destroyed the 
Louvre library know how to read ? Did they who slew the 
Archbishop know they were committing suicide ? What did 
those poor children know who were picked up in the streets 
with their hands black with petroleum and gunpowder ?' 

Th6denat was silent a moment, and then murmured a line 
from Victor Hugo : 

"* Oh, patrie I Oh, Concorde entre les citoyens 1 ' " 

He raised his head. 

' Ah ! if all those who are happy and comfortable would 
only hear the warning uttered by Rossel : " There is in the 
social order a class which is numerous, industrious, and 
powerful, because it is united, but to which neither your 
laws concerning succession, nor your laws concerning family, 
nor your laws concerning property apply. Change your laws, 
or else that class will obstinately endeavour to create a society 
of its own, in which there will be neither family, nor succession, 
nor property." ' 

' Yes,' said Poncet, * let us melt our miserable selfishness 
in the fire of a new morality. Revivify from the Gospel a 
religion of justice, without a heaven and without a hell, a 
religion which shall not be vitiated in its very essence by two 
ignoble motives — self-interest or fear. Let us love one another, 
and in order to love, first try to understand one another. We 
can then work with one heart and mind to rebuild the country 
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— ^a work that needs beginning afresh even from the very 
foundations/ 

' We are very old,' sighed ThMenat. 

And yet never had he believed so firmly as at that moment 
in the virtue of effort for its own sake. 

' Others will follow,' said Poncet. 

Both gazed in silence through the closed window at the 
leafless trees in the Luxembourg gardens, under the gray 
winter sky. And both thought of the tree of life, in which 
the sap is ever flowing, invisibly and unceasingly. 



THE END 
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